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By ART SHIELDS 


is He as aes é ee : ee Boe THERE WAS A spirit of panic at the National Association of 
Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week as the 
new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a dozen blocks 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crumble and its 
monopoly of political power as well. This panic broke out in angry cries from the Wal- 
chief, addressed the NAM 


men. The angry cries came from 
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Logjam Breaks; 
UN Seats 16 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.— 
A ten -year logjam on new UN 
members was broken last week 


with the admission of 16 na- 
tions. The action was the result 
of a Soviet proposal to salvage 
‘what was supposed to have been 
an 18-nation package entry ac- 
ceptable to East and West, after 
the original deal was wrecked 
by the delegate of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Koumintang. 


Here is the essence of what 
occurred in two of the UN’s 
most dramatic days: 

T. F. Tsiang, Chiang’s voice, 
in the Security Council, vetoed 
Outer Mongolia, thereby de- 
stroying the agreement which 
was to have granted UN mem- 
bership to three other socialist 
countries, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Rumania, plus 13 countries pro- 
posed by the West. The Soviet 
Union, having first excluded 
South Korea and South Viet- 
nam, proposed by Tsiang and 
not included in the 18-nation 
package, thereupon vetoed the 
13 applicants to signify the fact 
that Chiang had scuttled the 
Original agreement. 


‘It was generally acknowledg- 
ed that the Koumintang action 
had materially hastened the 
prospect that Tsiang’s creden- 
tials will be withdrawn and that 
the UN will seat delegates of 
the People’s Republic as _ the 
rightful representatives of Chi- 
na. The Kuomintang veto ang- 
ered and embittered most UN 
delegations, eager as they have 
been to see the doors of the 
world body opened wide. 


The Soviet compromise pro- 
posal, adopted by both Security 
Council and General Assembly 
action on the day following the 
defeat of the original package 
plan, excluded Outer Mongolia 
and Japan. 

Soviet deiegate Arkady A. 
Sobolev, told the Security Coun- 
cil that his country maintained 
its “positive. stand” on Japan’s 
entry, and indicated that mea- 
sures would be taken “through 
united efforts” to bring both Ja- 
pan and Outer Mongolia into the 
UN before its 1956 sessions. 


dorf dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO 


NAM chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over ‘the coun- 
try. They. must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their 
picket lines, he said. 

Meany replied that labor could 
not be “disfranchised.” It would 
assert, its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM leader 
kept interrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 

The NAM leader lost all vre- 
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Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 
—See Page 2 
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A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT WOULD BE hard 

indeed to guess at the 

thoughts in the head of that 

strange little man from Mars 

were he to visit us about this 

time of year, 

and land, one 

night this 

week, at Rock- 

efeller Center 

or on Fifth 

Ave. I know 

regrettably Bi 

little of the gy 

scenery on his | 

home planet 

but certainly 

he cannot have many sights 

more brilliant than, say, the 

spectacle at Lord and Taylor's. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


ae _—— 


ure with great eyes and sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awe-struck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were. strung together in a beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 
And if he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
store's windows he would see, 
as I saw, a moving panorama of 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 


. host, I should guide him along 


the line to explain. 


THE FIRST window finds 


They Remember ‘The Worker’ at Holiday Time 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah celebrations. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


ee a. 
Received last week __$ 2,818.30 


Total to date (Wed.) $37,335.71 
Still to fio $26,664.29 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
” 


oe 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“I had a birthday last week. So 


the first $10 is a birthday gift on 


the theory it is more blessed to 


give than réceive. The second 
$10 is a Chanukah gift. On the 
feast of lights, we’ve got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 
day of the man of peace. For 
my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness and into the light of 
a Socialist world.” 

Among others who joined last 
week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy’s wife, Stephanie. Billy 
writes that there are now about 
a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 
target by the year’s end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Years. We 
need over 800 more members, 


and we_need them. fastl 


Let every reader, every sup- 
porting group undertake to raise 
$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 


and parties, at New Year's din- 
ners and parties to put our 
papers fund appeal over. 


Several of our readers have 
sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas_ shopping list. 
That’s a good ‘way to do it, too! 

> ° ° 

The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and a 
few other areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
ones that they're figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, six weeks to two 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on to build from 


there. 


Mary and Joseph, passing into 
our city, under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 
the‘night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-cans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls. The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 
future meet.” 
* 

IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “Were 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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tense of courtesy as his inter- 
ruptions continued. He was a 
frightened Big Business warrior 
who had lost his head. 

« 

THE NAM spokesman’s out- 
bursts: took. some reporters by 
surprise. Thev had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very velvety when a 
writer comes around. The press 
agents there are the politest fel- 
lows that a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget can buy. The press room 
typewriters are perfect. And 
young ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity. and the “American 
way of life.” . . 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, -however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegates of the 
NAM’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applaud- 
ing the new NAM president as 
I came in. 

The new NAM_ president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes, I support Mce- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. 
Friend Parker, you see, was one 
of McCarthy’s first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and tissué monopoly. 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 
“Marxism” and. “Socialism,” as I 
came, in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 
the new NAM president hates 
most of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
strikebreaker that was one of the 
session's events. 

THE FETED §strikebreaker 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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AFL-CIO Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact with NAM 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


"THE MOOD of the AFL-CIO convention was anything but for a “non-aggression’ pact with the employers of America, 
as George Meany proposed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its opening. Meany, AFL-CIO president, found 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him as though he didn’t really represent his 15,- 
000,000 people. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting 


Meany’s outstretched hand for a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
handed Meany a set of five points 
as the basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation to 
agree to a national “right-to-scab” 
Jaw patt-rned after the Jegislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
for a cut-down of labor's political 
action nationally to about the 
level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin. Law. 


- 
MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
native but’ to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exchange with Sligh: (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly no time for 
non-aggression as far as the fight 
on low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
before its adjournment Thursday 
afternoon when Walter. Reuther 
spoke on) the resolution for or- 
ganizing the unorganized. That 
was the speech that shook the 
rafters of the 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 
delegates had come to hear. A few 
excerpts indicate its tone: 

“Look at the great chemical in- 
custry—one of the wealthiest, most 
powerful industries in America. 
Less than 20 percent of the work- 


————— a 
oo 


mer 


4 WE 


64 


ID IT” 


ty labor not less, as demanded by 
‘Senators Goldwater 
‘land who want new laws to bar 


political action by unions. 
The call for stepped ap political 


and Know- 


—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


SiSsippi. 
® He deleted a paragraph in 


|his Times article calling for a “non- 


ers organized. Let’s take on the action by labor was the second is- @8gression” pact with labor. 


chemical industry! 

“Let’s say to DuPont, as we said 
to General Motors and the other 
corporations, ‘You are in line and 


we are going to organize the work- even suggested that with “McCar- 


ers in these plants. . . 
“Let’s take on the textile in- 


sue to feature the convention, 
Speakers rapped the NAM and 
|particularly Sen. Goldwater, And 
Adlai Stevenson, in his speech, 


Ithyism out of style” there was a 
“similar hate campaign in the 


* 


BIGGEST applause for Steven- 
son came on the paragraph on 
Mississippi. This undoubtedly 
helped bolster for him an_ ova- 
tion that indicated the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 


industry. Hf you try to run awayjol ‘goons and ‘power hungry la- presidential candidate. 


from organization we will be wait- 
ing for you when you get there, 
to organize the workers in new 
plants.” 


* 


REUTHER went down the line 
citing other industvries, particularly 
in the South, and*observed that 
“when you call the roll in Wash- 
ington ... you will find that the 
intelligence and morality of the 
Congressman and Senator in many 
cases reflect the degree of organi- 
zation in the states.” Recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt's slogan “We 
have just begun t« fight,” Reuther 
concluded: 


“I say to you, let us go torward to newsmen for his already re-|tf that’s the type of power people: 


and have on our banners the 
slogan, we have just begun to 
march, we have just begun to 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out 
and do it today and show the 
world that we mean what we say 
when we talk of labor unity.” 
And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a 
commitment from former CIO un- 


wards a joint organizing drive. 
The convention equally em- 
phatic for “more political action” 


| a 7 
The Figures 


There were 1,465 voting dele- 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, representing 135 national 
and international unions, 93 
state federations and industrial 
union councils; 482 city central 
bodies and councils and 148 in- 
dividual directly affiliated former 
AFL or CIO locals. The total 
PAID UP membership represent- 


_ ed was 13,685,882. Meany  dis- 


* 


closed that some. 88,000 local 
unions are affiliated with the or- 
ganizations of the AFL-CIO. 

.. The number of delegates from 
the international unions—almost 
all of them top officers. and ex- 
ecutive board members, was 
739. They had all but 73,000 of 
the total voting strength of the 

convention. Mela seget sp 


el 7 . 
Nettie’ Veg Ts 


bor boses. ” 
* 


THE THIRD issue on which 
the convention - showed its vigor, 
‘was on the civil rights and civil 
liberties. Probably mo major con- 
vention, at least.in the memory. of 
this writer, was as sensitive to the 
Negro rights question as this one. 
Even Adlai Stevenson who had up 
to the time of the convention 
evaded reference to the terror in 
‘Mississippi, after feeling the pulse 
of the convention during a day 


i 


earlier in New York, decided to do 


two things: 
® He had an insert distributed 


’ 


leased text declaring he was 


The entire tone of the conven- 
tion and of its two score resolu- 
tions on legislative, economic and 
social objectives, was in strong op- 
position to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it 
vember. . 


pitiful contrast at the NAM lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- 
ment as he pleaded: 

“It may interest you to know... 


life. Never ran a strike in my life. 
I never ordered anyone to run a 
istrike in my life, never had any- 


thing to do with a picket line. So 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“shocked” by the terror in Mis- 


the text which praised Meany for! 


the delegates’ 
dustry! And let’s say to the textile making around the distorted images|would choose him today for a 


next No- 


Meany, ~therefore, ‘presented a 


I never went on a strike in my) 


ARMS vs. 


By Labor 


CONGRESS will soon meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians of both parties will 
seek votes by supporting, or pre- 


tending to support, more schools, 
roads,~ and low-cost housing. 
The united labor movement may 
exert more effective pressure for 
these things than divided unions 
could heretofore. Such measures 
ape needed to meet acute social 
wants. They also provide jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production of autos and 
high-cost housing developments 
decline. ee 

The “big stumbling. block is 
high arms spending. So long as 
this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or public debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civilian 
spending with higher sales tax- 
es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare to hit the root 
of: the matter, the military 
bud get. 


Ever since the first Geneva 
conference there have been dif- 
ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 
- second 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 
no increase would be necessary. 
However, the A. P. reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thougat a sharp 
increase might be called for. He 
was identified by I, F. Stone, as 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

“ok 

BROADER political issues 
are behind this conflict. But 
definite profit considerations are 
tliere too. Military sales of Wil- 
son's General Motors declined 
from 18 percent of total business 
in 1953 to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 
ber to permit acceptance of or- 
ders from socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 


Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 
is reaping the most fantastic 
| profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian markets. It sees 
prospects for further profit in- 


| 
| 


i 


conference failed, De- 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


By ROB F. HALL 


| : WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the extremely active but as yet unannounced 
ions for total of $4,000,600 to- candidate forthe Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker’s table at the 


Harlem YMCA sports award 


‘demonstrative exit. 


| Randolph, whose name is iden- 
tified with the Negro people’s 
‘struggle for their rights, and who 
had just been named as one of 
two Negro vice-presidents of AFL- 
CIO, t3ok this -action as a deli- 
berate and “caléulated_ protest 
‘against Harriman’s ‘silente on anti- 
Negro terror raging in the South. 
| He was expressing by his individual 


| 


‘withdrawal from that gathering}. 


the widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at the official boy- 
cott by all top politicians in the 
‘Democratic and Republican par- 
ties of one of the:three most cru- 
cial issues in the unfolding elec- 
ition campaign. 

| DOROTHY SCHIFF, publisher 
of the New York Post and one of 
‘its canniest and most outspoken 
columnists, eommented on this boy- 
cott recently. Discussing the strange 


| . . a 
yy silence of the Democrats at their violence 
~ PPM : Ae “R Moly Take, 


dinn 


er, A. Philip Randolph n 


1ade a quiet but nevertheless 


party shindig in Chicago on this 
issue,’ Mrs. Schiff said: “And all 
through the dinners, the parties, 
the private conversations, the un- 
laid ghost. of Emmett: Till, the lit- 
tle Negro:boy fronr Chicago who 
had an appointment with death, in 


‘Mississippi,* shamed the guilt-by- 
of his kidnap- 


lsilence accomplices 
ers and killers.” ) 
The troulJe was th 
whatever shame they may have 
felt, none of them got around to 
speakirig.out until the closing ses- 
sion of ° the .AFL-CIO’ cobyention 
when Adlai Stevenson’ ifserted a 
paragraphiinte his prepared speech. 

“And while I have’ adverted to 
this subject of voting,” Stevenson 
said to the delegates, “let me say 
that, like you, too,.and every de- 


‘ 


prevent people from exercising 
their right, indeed, their duty, to 
vote in one section of our coun- 
try.” 

| Considering the magnitude of 
the. erimes against democracy be- 


at despite: 
‘al Committee, not to mention the 


ing. perpetrated by Southern rac- 
ists, Stevenson's one paragraph 
was_mild indeed. But considering 
the silence. of Harriman, Estes Ke- 
fauver and the Democratic Nation- 


break- 


Republicans, _ it 


through to be h 


was 


ailed. 
* 

THAT Stevenson's denunciation 
of the Southern fascist terror came 
at the AFL-CIO convention is an 
indication of the power of the new 
merged labor organization to in- 
Huenee the course of the election 


a 


mocracy-loving petson in America, 


‘I have been shocked and shamed, 
‘by the recent reports ok 


bloody, 
d gross intimidation t 


rs ner: ete is here 


’ AL 


campaign, For Stevenson’s speech 
came after the convention had 


voted through a militant resolu-} 


— Your Money and Your Life 
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Research Association 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs 
military procurement today. 
But with Rockefeller’s Stand- 
ard Oil the story is different. 
Military, purchases of petroleum 
products have increased 43 per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is less interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil. on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian oil, in a continuous 
expansion of the airforce which 
already consumes more oil than 
all the services combined con- 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 


bor. 
* 


BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cu® are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor ean 
one overlook the fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 
nomic Notes.). 

There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine international disar- 
mament negotiations looking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means fist of all the laber move- 
ment. George Meany and_his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position is vul- 
nerable. They have played on 
workers’ fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs: The events of 1955 
show that the can be increased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not only in 
general, but even in those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with armaments. In the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lines have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
and turbo-prop planes, a_ burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 
Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ac- 
tivity despite declining arms 
business. 

* 


THE SHIBBOLETH J that 
only arms could mean jobs helped 
paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
obvious social and __ political 
reasons. 

For despite Administration ° 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing worry 
now about the consequences 
which could follow a stirring up 
of the gold war again. Business 
Week (12-3) finds that business 
plans for capital spending “aren't 
so reassuring as they might be 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer.” And the _ tax-saddled, 
debt-saddled “people arent 
boosting their spendir.g ideas the 
way they were a year ago.” 

New social ard trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 
they are-thwarted now, the dan- 


gerous economic symptoms can 


(Continued on Page,18)  * 
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Dirty Work Deep in the Heart of T 


By ART SHIELDS 


A TALL, heavy man with 
graying hair drove up to a 
wide, spreading ranch house’ 
in the hills of South Gentral 


Texas last month as the hunt-| 
ing season was about to begin. The 
visitor was Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa City, one of the three or four 
richest men in the millionaire’s club 
known as the U. S. Senate. And he 
had come to discuss something dear 
to the heart of his host and him- 
self. 

His host was Lyndon Frome 
the Senate’s majority leader, who 
owns a beautiful ranch on _ the 
winding Pedernales River. The re- 
gion is a Mecca for sportsmen. Its 
deer and wild turkey are famous. 
But Kerr had not come to talk of 
buck® and gobblers. His subject 
was GAS. 

Gas and oil are favorite topics 
with the broad-brimmed gentry in 
the Southwest's Cadillac class. And 
the two men chatted for hours as 
they sat in Johnson’s air-condition- 
ed rooms or strolled under his pe- 
can trees outside. But they weren't 
just talking for fun. 

They were talking for money. 
They were working out plans to 
blitz through a bill to give Kerr 
additional millions. This bill — the 
Harris-Fullbright measure would 
end all Federal control of gas 
prices at the gas wells. This would 
open the way to vast price increas- 
es. The gouge might total as much 
as 800 million dollars a year. 

This gigantic give-away plot has 
President Eisenhower's — backing. 
With his help the bill sipped|; 
through the House last summer 
by a six vote margin. But now it 
is under heavy attack from trade 
unions, householders, 
some conservative industrial con- 
sumers. And Kerr and Johnson are 
worried, 

* 

THE TWO Senators, however, 
are experienced | schemers. They 
have won many battles for the oil 
and gas trusts before. Johnson, in 
fact, is the industry’s handiest! 
handyman in Congress. He was 
elected with oil and gas money, | 


mayors and. 


| 
| 


DIRKSEN 


In a wire to the Texas Independent 
Petroleum and Royalties Owners 
Association he once said: “I am 
here (in Washington) to fight the 
organization’s battles every day.” 

And Kerr is a multi-millionaire 
oil and gas lord himself. His opera- 
tions stretch far and wide. The 
Senator's rigs are drilling into the 
sands of distant Israel, while rich- 
es flow from his 1,200 American 
wells. 

Kerr began as an “independent” 
many years ago. But today he is 
cheek ~ jowl with the trusts. His 
43 million dollar outfit—the Kerr- 


————r 


gas to the billion dollar Phillips 
Petroleum Co., 
Ponts have a stake. And Phillips, 


the gas into Detroit. So Kerr cas es | 
in when a Ford or Chrysler worker | 
turns on the gas. 


THE HOME on the Pedernales | 
was a humming guest house this 
fall as many other politicians and'| 
oil and gas men came to see the: 
Senate leader. And the oil and gas' 
men were helpful indeed. The W all 
Street léurnal reports that the gt 
dustry has raised a million and ; 
half dollar fund to.pass the aie 
measure. And Johnson’s handshake 
is especially warm when he greets | 


and works for the oil and gas lords! his friend Herman Brown, who fi- 


every di ay. . He admits that himself. 
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| nanced his two senate aS campaigns. 


McGee Oil Industries Co. ae 
in which the du- | 


in turn, controls the line that m3 


Johnson’s friend, Herman Brown | 
of Houston, is not just an ordinary 
Texas tycoon. He is one of the hun- 
dred million dollar giants. Brown | 
dominates the famous “Big Inch” 
company—the Texas Eastern Gas 
Transmission firm—that pipes gas 
into New York City, New Jersey, 
Philadelphia and New England. He 
is a giant contractor too, who builds 
Army and Navy bases all over the 
American Empire—with non-union 
labor. 


Brown is often called the most 
powerful figure behind Texas polli- 
tics today. And the most ruthless. 
His war on the unions never lets 
up. He has obtained anti-strike in- 
junctions against- more than 90 
labor unions in Texas at one time 
or another. And his lawyers help- 
ed draft the so-called “right to 
work” law that bans the union shop. 
This is the man who guides the 
majority leader of the U. S. Sen- 
ate today. 

Johnson has promised Brown 
and Kerr and still bigger men to 
make the gas bill his first order of 
business when the Senate opens in 
the first week of January. He has 
little choice in fixing the date. He 


must rush the give-away quickly or | 


tace probable defeat. The steal is 
too crude for delay. 
~ @ 

THE GAS vote will split John- 
son’s party in the Senate as it has 
in the House, where the great ma- 
jority of the Democrats from the 

Northern gas-using (not gas pro- 


ye 


ducing) states voted “Nay. 
smaller percentage of Republicans 
did the same. 

This: split will hurt the Demo- 
crats in the 56 election. But John-| 
son's duty to the gas kings comes 
before party loyalty. And he is 


gas Senators to wr 


eign Commerce Committee that 


twill handle the bill. 


Among them are: 


SEN. JAMES DUFF (R-Pa), ex- 
head of the Oil and Gas Asso-i ia- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania. 

SEN. JOHN W. BRICKER (R- 
Ohio), whose law firm represents 
the East Ohio Gas Co. 

SEN. PRICE DANIEL 
an oil and gas tool, whoce election 
campaign was boosted by a big, 
check from Hugh Roy’ Cullen, the’ 
McCarthyite oil King of Houston. 


agi OHN M.* BUTLER (R- 
Md), and SEN. WILLIAM PUR- 
TELL “Re Conn), each of whont! 
was elected with the help of $10,- 
000 gifts from Clint Murchison, the 
McCarthyite oil and gas man from 
Texas. 


gas hearings short when the spokes- 
men of 30 million consumers pro- 
test the big steal. 

*® 


THIS GROUP, however, 


is just. 


loyal servants of the oil and yas 
trusts as he looks down from the 


! 


These fellows will try to cut the 


counting on a hard core of oil and 
with the blitz. | 
Several of these oil and gas Sena-| 
tors are on the Interstate and For- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(D-Tex), 


: EASTLAND 

Senate Press Gallery. Among them 

fare: 

| WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND (R- 
Cal), who faithfully serves the Cali- 

fornia oil and gas men. 


JAMES EASTLAND (D-Miss), 
and SPESSARD HOLLAND (D- 
Fla), who led the drive to give 
away the oil tidelands, even Kae 
Kisenhower surrendered. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT (D-Ark), 
co-author of the give-away gas bill 


a beginning. One sees many other| 


with Rep. Oren Harris of the same 
state. 

EDWARD MARTIN (R-Pa), 
‘who was a Mellon family banker 
before he entered politics. He has 
dutifully served the Mellons’ Gulf 
Oil and Aluminum interests since. 


And then come more Republi- 
cans, eleeted with oil and gas 
money — mainly Texas money. 
Among these bought-and-paid for 
Senators are: 

JOSEPH McCARTHY (R-Wis), 
whom Texas oil men wanted in 
the White House; GEORGE W. 
MALONE (R-Nev); HERMAN 
Maye KER Magimay ne WILLIAM 

JENNER (R- Ind); EVERETT 
DIRKSEN (R-Ill); BARRY GOLD- 


iNew 


WATER (R.Ariz) and others. 


This looks like a powerful com- 
bination. But it can be beaten, be- 


“cause the Senators are afraid of the 


So afraid, indeed, that the 
York Herald-Tribune recent- 
(Cc ontinued on Page ‘ 7) 


people. 


Theyre Driving the Farmer Off His Land 


By CLARENCE SHARP’ 


ae 


| Nor did Harold Staten, prominent. 


of NS hundreds of thousands 


MINNEAPOLIS.—About 10 years ago, when the U. 8. Chamber of C OmmMerce, later Republican and presidential assist-'of farmers eliminated from farm- 


supported by the National Planning Association, 
half to two-thirds of American farmers, few people accepted this as a se 


Every day more evidence 
folding in the countryside to con- 
firm the determination of the pres- 
ent Administration in Washington 


to carry through that program. 
More and more, as the program 
untolds, economic ruination, bank- 
ruptey, collapsing living standards) 
spread among the farming people. 

It becomes evident, too, 
the ricochetting political “bullets’ 
intended to eliminate the millions 
of small farmers threatens small- 
town business, including the coop- 
eratives, tue American labor move- 
ment and the traditional democratic 
rights of American working peo- 
ple. 

* 


ON OCT. 28, 1955, at a meet- 
ing staged by the Fargo-Moorhead 
Chamber of Commerce and held 
in the caretully-selected Red River 
Valley area of Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 


that: 


is un- | mine region ot the State) noting 


that 40 percent of this commu- 

nity’s farmers had quit farming in 

just one year. | 
The decline in farm income, par- 


devastating in its effect. Only re- 


cently the Agriculture Peesailanens tained that 
‘;reported the tarm parity ratio at 


81 percent, its lowest level in 15 
years. (One hundred percent ol 
parity, determined by measuring 
farm income against operating and. 
living expenses, would presume a’ 
price for farm commodities fair to 
farmer and consumer alike.) 

The area in which the afore-' 
mentioned Benson speech was 


Tatt Benson offered a defense of; 


his farm policy. 


It was in this setting that Ben- 


son defended the elimination of 
what he described as 
farmers from the land, significantly 
concluding, “Those who now be- 
moan the new movement of peo- 
ple from farm to non-farm jobs 
are peddling a cheap brand of dem- 
agoguery.— 


It is worthy of note that among 


“inefhicient” 


| broadly applied, 


| 


r ious threa 


— _——---—- 


oe 


given is heavy beet- srowing terri-| 
ful 

run from $70 toi the farming people against the Ad-jfor ° 
with net returns of|ministration’s farm pole! ies is the] to 


torv, where the gross returns from 
beeth per acre 
$120 an acre, 

‘from $40 to $30. 


$45 an acre. 
Benson 
fortably and hypocritically declare 
that “compensatory payments, 
would result in 
a frankly socialized agriculture.” 

* 

LITTLE WONDER that Presi- 
dent Kisenhowers popularity in 
|the farm areas dropped ‘sharply on, 
Oct. 29 when he pledged 100 per- 


cent suvpo:t to Benson's policies.’ 


—— - 


ee 


St. Paul on Nov. 25. 
The best evidence 
sentiment and 


ot the power 
unity amon) 


The government- large number of Republican Con-! declaring as the Granite 
| ticularly the recent sharp decline) paid subsidy amounts to above $4: gressmei and Senators from the bine 
in hog and cattle prices, has been!a ton r beets and averages about| Upper Midwest who oppose 


price supports. More evidence 
National Farm Organization built 
with its demand tor emergency 
government action to support hog 
'prices at $20 per hundred and cat- 
‘tle prices at $30 per hundred. 
here are other evidences. 

Aside from the threat to labor 


“*« —_ : . . . 7 
. eee : ta £46 


the 
Yet it was in such a! Administration’s policies and the ing siate’ 


constitute 
law rainst the labor movement. 


called for the elimination of Psa One- ant on disarmament, increase his ing into the already crowded labor 
t ‘popularity by defending Benson in| market, 


organized labor is also 
‘thre atened by increasing demands 
expressed in Republican county 
newspapers in Minnesota callirg 
‘a political climate” “attractive” 
‘“iob-creating” industries and 
Falls Tri- 
does, that “Minnesota is be- 
coming known as a labor racketeer- 
and charges that “you 


could com-|Democratic Party's leaders recent first have to do business with or- 
conversion to support 90 p: reent| ganized labor, 
is. 
the mushrooming growth of the; 


donut do 


or you 
business in Minnesota. 


The anti-labor howls of the Re- 
publican newspapers of Minnesota 
for war 
Ard 


is rising primarily 


virtual calls 


this pressure . 


now as a result of the effort on the 


part. of reaction to find ‘jobs for 
‘the jobless (which includes hun- 
clre ds of liquidated farmers) by en- 
ticing industries to come to local 
farming communities for cheap, un- 
organized labor. 

Upper Midwest farming commu- 
nities are to run competition with 


unorganized Southern labor and 


to solve the probtem 
of jobs for liquidated farmers. 
These Republican newspapers 
make it clear they want nothing 
short of the destruction of the la- 
bor movement. | 
At this moment, when a hand- 
ful of bankrupt politicians are se 
determinedly pursuing their attack 
upon the farmers and demanding 


communities 


the destruction of the labor'move- 
ment, labor now has the opportue 
nity to weld a labor-farmer allie 
ance -n these states which already 
bhave- strong labor-farmer- traditions, 


‘ 
“atch: 


the reports to the recent Senate 
Committee hearings on agriculture 
was one from a cooperative and 


Chamber of Commerce from a “_— 
nesota “Range” tows town: (the iron 


“he American Peasant” by Robert Minor, from’ Daily ‘Worker files. 


ae 
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ome Second Thoughts 
In the Magnolia State 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


SHERIFF H. C. STRIDER, of Mississippi's Tallahatchie County expressed puzzle- | 


ment last week over developments in the wanton killing of the fourth Negro in his state 
since last May 1. Clinton Melton, a 35-year-old Negro father of five small children had been 


killed on Dec. 3 in Glendora by 
shot-gun blasts fired by Elmer 
Kimbell, a white cotton gin opera- 
tor. 

Kimbell had given all the white 


ing” a Negro. Melton, according 


>> 


who had voiced indifference at the 
protest Kimbell made when the 
Negro gas station attendant put 


$4.47 worth of gas in his tank rath- whieh, tt had 


er than the $2.00 worth Kimbell 
said he ordered. Melton’s was a 
lesser “crime” than the “wolf whis- 
tle” 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till 
was accused of directing at a 
white woman. But Melton’s, “smart- 


| 


} 
| 


| 
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High Court To Scan Nelson Case 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT will review the Smith 


supremacy excuses for “execut- Act convictions of Steve Nelson and four other Pennsylvania 


son case and the conviction of the 
California Communist leaders 


review. 


bell “cart Negro,” | Communist leaders. The high court, in so announcing last 
Me ‘ ‘ ; : ° . 
to Beebell, was 2 smart Negro, ‘week.- declared it will hear argu- 


‘ments simultaneously on the Nel-  -. : 


previously agreed to 


The Supreme Court granted an | 


unlimited review of the Pennsyl- 
vania case, which was tried in 
Pittsburgh federal court, as it had 
done in the California appeal. Sen- 


ness,’ under the unwritten racist | tenced to five years imprisonment oe. 


law, was punishable by shooting. 
* 


IT WAS JUST a little more 


than three months ago that many 


Jahatchie openly supported J. W. 


‘ 


j 
' 


| 


with Nelson in the Pittsburgh trial 


,* . “et 


had been William Albertson, Ben- 
Jamin L. Careathers, James Dolsen y 
of the good white people of Tal- and Irving Weissman. 


Not since 1950, when it upheld 


Milam and his half brother Rov the Smith Act’s constitutionality 
Milam when the two were on trial|..4 aff:med the conviction of the 


for Till’s murder. Kimbell is: get- 
ting no such support. Not even is 
Kimbell believed—except by Sher- 
iff Strider, who didn’t believe Till's 
body was Till’ss — when he says 
Melton shot at him first. No one 
has come forward to post bail and 
there is no “defense committee,’ 
as the one which sprang up to sup- 
port Milam and Bryant. 


Instead, there is open condem- 


any convictions under the law. 


11 national Communist leaders at 
the first thought control trial in 
Foley Square, had the Supreme 
Court agreed, until now, to review 


STEVE NELSON © 


——_— — 


= 


‘resolution said. “We intend to see ed the Junior Rose Bow! football 


nation of the killing. Three months. 


of pondering the Till murder and 
listening to the outraged protests 
of the entire world have caused 
some second thinking in the Old 
Magnolia State. The McComb 


; 


te it that the forces of justice and 
right prevail inthe wake of this 
woeful evil.” 

To the small businessmen who 
comprise the Lions the slaying of 
Melton, was an “outrage against 


'Glendoar ... the people of Missis- 


(Miss) Enterprise-Journal in a re-| | e me 
cent editorial looked at the Till | who wrote the resolution, is still 
case in “retrospect.” It said in part: | in jail. His only friends seem to be 

“There is no escape from the Sheriff Strider, who is still seeking 
basic truth that a state must be a to find “the Negro’s gun, and J. 
community of law and justice if it}\V. Milam, the man whose car 
is to maintain the respect of the Kimbell drove on the night of the 


world. .. 


sippi, as well as against the entire 
human family.” 
Kimbell, an associate of the men 


killing and to whose house he went 


“The attitude of Mississippi peo- after the killing. Milam, the man 
ple suggests that we fell for a di- accused of kidnaping and murder- 


vergent attack. 


We approached ing Till, seems to appreciate Kim- 


the Till cases as if we had succeed- bells “problem.” 


ed in placing the NAACP on trial. 


Strider has teamed with Kim- 


By failing to find and convict the|bell’s attorneys in winning a post- 
murderers and kidnaping we as- ponement of a preliminary hearing \Jeader. Eastland proposed _ that 
sumed that the NAACP was get- until a defense can be prepared 


ting a kick in the teeth. The truth and the sheriff can 


“investigate” | 


game in Pasadena, California, 
against a team which included five 
Negro plavers. 

In California, an official of the 
Mississippi school reminded news- 
men that Jones County had seced- 


ed from the Confederacy during 


ithe Civil War and as “The Free 
State of Jones,” had supported the 
Union against the Slave Power. 
And although most of the state's 
radio stations refused to broadcast 
the integrated game on last Sat- 
urday, the Laurel (Miss) stations 
stuck by their guns and carried it. 


| This creeping integration, and 


the support it received from Mis- 
sissippians sent Sen. James QO. 
Eastland (D-Miss) scurrying to his 
law books. Last week he came up 
with a proposal borrowed from 
John C. Calhoun, the 19th Cen- 
tury South Carolina pro - slavery 


Southern states exercise their right 
“to nullffy, void, hold for naught 


is that we supplied that organiza-|further to determine whether or |the deliberate, dangerous and pal- 


lion with propaganda 


materia’ uot Melton shot at Kimbell before 


which has been used to defame being killed. 


our state in every country of the 
globe.” | 

This reflection, written before 
the Melton killing, was echoed in 
the resolution by the Glendora 
Lions Club: 

“We humbly confess in repent- 
ance for having so lived as a com- 
munity that such an evil occur- 
rence could happen,” the Lions’ 


| 


* 

THERE WERE other _§indica- 
tions, that white Mississippians 
are turning away from _ political 
racism. 

The Jones County Junior Col- 
lege at Laurel ignored the threats 
of reprisals and the name-calling 


FRIENDS SAY ADIEU T 


CLAUDIA JONES, woman 


leader, sailed for London, Eng- 
land, last week, deported by the 
government under the Walte:- 
McCarran Act. In a statement 
issued before sailing she de- 
nounced the act as “unconstita- 
tional,” and predicted that the 
persccution of Communists, 
scientists, and labor leaders un- 
der the McCarran and Smith 
acts would soon be ended by 
the democratic forces in Amer- 
ica, 

Two hundred persons bade her 
farewell at the picr, as she 
boarded the Queen Elizabeth. 
Two days before, almost a thou- 
sand friends. and colleagues had 
gathered for a farewell recep- 
tion at the Hotel Theresa, to 
pay tribute to her for her 20 
years service in the working 
class movement. She was re- 


leased in, October from the fed- 


pable infractions of the Constitu- 


Court... 
* 

EASTLAND made his statement 
with the support of White Citizens 
‘Council leader Judge Tom Brady, 
of Brookhaven, and Rep. John 
‘Bell Williams (D-Miss).- The day 


: Eastland’s call for a modern se-| 
of the Jackson Daily News and the 


cession movement was _. issued 
marked the seventh day of a city- 


the Negro citizens of Montgomery, 


'|Ala., once Capital of the Confed- 


“7 feracy. Because of the absence of 
3 *<|riders, the Montgomery bus com- 
Mi | pany has had to curtail or cut out 
fe \entirely all of its routes serving 


eral penitentiary where she 
served a vear and a day for her 


political beliefs, after a 1953 }- 


) Smith Act conviction. 


| ' 


the Negro community. 

Bus company officials have re- 
fused to accede to demands by 
representatives of the Negroes. 
Officials claim that state laws pre- 
vent the seating of passengers on 
a first-come-first-served basis. They 
did not comment on why they 


could not hire Negro -bus drivers. 
* 


THE “ARMAGEDDON?” which 
Gov. Marvin Griffin saw approach- 
ing when he tried to-stop the Sug- 
ar Bowl game between Georgia 
Tech and the University 6£ Pitts- 
burgh football teams hasn't @rriv- 
ed—but events last week Won't 
make Griffin and his fellow Dixie- 
crats feel more secure. Their’ anti- 


(Confinued on page'13) 


tion committed by the Supreme! 


wide anti-jimcrow bus strike by: 


TRE WEEK IN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


e Westinghouse Bars Strike Vote 
® Board Ok’s Non-Ops Pay Raise 


MUST EMPLOYERS open 
their financial records when they 
reject union wage demands on 
grounds of inability to pay? The 
Supreme Court agreed to de- 
cide, in accepting for review the 
case of the Truitt Mfg. Co. of 
Greensboro, N. C. The company 
refused to grant a 10-cent hike 
demanded by the Structural 
Ironworkers, saying that any- 
thing over 232 cents would knock 
it gut of business, but refused 
to submit financial data to the 


union, ‘ 
* 


TRANSPORT WORKERS 
Local ]00 reelected Matthew 
Guinan president for a two-year 
fermi. In A secret mail ballot he 
got 12,278 votes. Frank Doher- 
ty, candidate of a rank and file 
group, received 2,499. John 
bel got 2,420 votes. The Do- 
herty group had charged the in- 
cumbent administration with a 
record of “no accomplishments 
over the last five years” and 


_ urged renegotiation of the two 


and a half year pact recently 
signed with the N. Y. Transit 
Authority. 

* 


WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 
turned down a proposal by the 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers for a referendum 
vote of 44,000 strikers on terms 
to end the nine-week walkout. 
The ballot would present a 
choice between the union’s de- 
mand for a 15-cent an hour pay 
boost and the company’s offer 
of a five-year pact with an an- 
nual 3 percent increase. 


* 

PARKING LOT workers in 
Philadelphia, on strike against 
the Skey System Garages for a 
$1.25 an hour scale and a 40- 
hour week, had been receiving 
92 cents an hour for a 56-hour 
week. The boss has offéred an 
insulting penny to two cents 
hike and refused to arbitrate. 
The 400 workers, Negro in the 


THE WEEK 


main, are represented by the 
Transport Workers Union. 
* 


SCARE TACTICS didn’t work 
for the Kline and Knox Gelatine 
Co. in Camden, N. J. when it 
sent telegrams to its 150 striking 
workers that the plant would 
close down. “The workers. re- 


jected the bait and a couple of 


days later the company signed 
to end the six-week strike with a 
10-cent an hour pay boost for 
the members of Packinghouse 
Workers Local 80-A. 
* 

DRESSMAKERS of Local 22, 
ILGWU of New York, launched 
rank and file participation in 
their upcoming triennial elec- 
tions with a call for a militant 
new program for wage increases. 
The rank and file group pointed 


to their industry’s lagging, 16th - 


place in annual wage figures, 
which show their average an- 
nual ‘earnings as $2,600 against 
$4,000 for industrial -workers 
generally. 

* 


UNITY of the independent: 


United Electrical Workers and 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO was 
discussed by IUE President 
James B. Carey before a meeting 
of the UE’s general executive 
board, The Carey appearance, 
while it occurred Nov. 30 was 
made public in the UE News 
last week. The report declared 
that “no conclusions were 
reached on any of the three 
questions—cooperation in the 
Westinghouse | strike, raiding, 
and unity in the industry. .. .” 
* 


THE UAW filed unfair labor 
practices charges with the NLRB 
against the Perfect Circle 
Co. The union protested the 
company’s refusal to put back to 
work 19 strikers at the end of 
the four-month strike at its Rich- 
mond and Hagerstown, Ind. 
plants, where the UAW lost cer- 
tification in scab election. 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° School Sues Racists 
® Clerie Faces Court 


THE SCHOOL BOARD of 
Hoxie, Ark. in the first case of its 
kind in the South, is asking for a 
federal court order against white 
supremacists in their city. Last 
summer, the Hoxie schools were 
desegregated, since then the 
White Citizens Council and a 
Local Committee for Segregation 
have conducted what the School 
board calls “a reign of terror.” 
Parents, both Negro and white, 
been threatened with violence 
for sending their children to the 
schools, and teachers have been 
terrorized. The Hoxie School 
Board is seeking a permanent in- 
junction against the two racis 
groups. 

* 

NO REQUEST for the extra- 
dition of the Rev. J. A. Delaine; 
leader of the Clarendon County, 
South Carolina fight for integ- 
rated schools, has been made by 
Gov. Timmerman of that state, 
it was learned. Delaine, who 
fled to New York City, after arf 
exchange of gunshots with local 
racists, is wanted in South Caro- 
lina on an assault charge, grow- 
ing out of this incident. How- 
ever, he must appear in court 
Dec. 28 in New York to answer 
an arrest warrant issved by his 
home state, 


A GROUP of Congressmen of 
both folitical parties met in 
Washington Jast week to discuss 
forthcoming legislation on civil 
right$ ? the next Congress. 
Clarencé Mitchell, head of the 
Washington NAACP, called for 


; rogram to end the terror 
gai 


t Negroes in the South. 
Aid for the enactment of such 
legislation was pledged by Rep. 


* ee 


did the Young Democrats of 
New York, 1h ahi ee 


islators present were Rep. 
Charles Diggs (Mich.) Emanuel 
Celler (NY); Edna Kelly (NY), 
and ichard Bolling (Mo). 


*« 

“SUSTANTIAL progress” to- 
ward equal opportunity has been 
made during the last eight years, 
the American Jewish Committee 
declares in its annual survey of 
civil rights, just published. En- 
titled, “The People Take the 
Lead,” the booklet was publish- 
ed to mark Bill of Rights Day. 
The survey notes that fair em- 
ployment practice laws in 15 
states now cover more than one- 
third of our population, notes 
gains in desegregated ‘schools, 
and contrasts the many city and 
state laws on bias, with the 
failure of the federal govern- 
ment to enact civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

ADLAI STEVENSON, presi- 
dential candidate, hit terrorism 
in the South in an address be- 
fore the merger convention of 
the AFL and CIO in New York, 
saying he was “shocked and 
shamed’ at the denial of the right 
to vote there. Others speaking 
on the same subject included 20 
state legislators in Pennsylvania 
who endorsed a resolution in 
the legislature, introduced by 
Rep. Susie Monroe, to reduce 
Mississippi representation in 
Congress. The Pittsburgh Cou- 
rier, Negro weekly, appealed to 
President Eisenhower to send 
troops into Mississippi to protect 
Negroes rights. The American 
Labor Party, in New York also 
sent a telegram to Eisenhower 
asking federal intervention, as 


; a 
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THE EISENHOWER Administration couldn’t wait, it 
Seems, to-reveal its Christmas present to the American 
‘people—the announcement that a general tax reduction 
will not be forthcoming after all, if it has its way. 


Statistics show that the average American family will 
end the current year with personal debts 13 times great- 
er than those of a decade ago—debts incurred because the 
mass of low-paid working people just can’t stretch present 
income to meet present needs. 


But the plight of the tax-burdened masses apparently 
did not deter the Administration, in announcing its 1956 
legislative program to Republican and Democrat leaders of 
Congress, from barring-a tax cut for the forseeable future. 
On the contrary, President Eisenhower appealed instead 
for Democratic Congressional support for an expanded 
military budget for the year of $35,200,000,000. This figure, 
an increase of $700,000,000 over this year’s budget, follow- 
ed only by a week, the statement of Defense Secretary 


Charles M. Wilson that 1956 would see no increase in mili- - 


tary spending. 

The world will not applaud the Eisenhower plan for 
stirring up an arms race. It is not what people expect after 
the Geneva agreement that the world’s conflicts are insol- 
uble by force in this atomic age. And an arms hike will 
look like a rebuff to the nations that have been told that 
the U.S. has to cut down economic aid as an ‘economy’ 
measure. : 

That the Cadillac Administration should so blatantly 
ignore its Own campaign promises of tax reductions will 
surprise no one who has followed its history of billion- 


dollar tax handouts to WallStreet while continuing to soak 
the public. ) : 


But the haste with which House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn moved to echo the President’s opposition to a tax 
cut now will certainly dismay and disturb the great body 
of Americans who expect the Democratic members of Con- 
gress to carry the ball against the party of Big Business. 

Rayburn, who explained his stand on the disputable 
ground that “in light of world conditions we might need 
more, not less revenue, next year, must certainly be aware 
that Congress could eliminate the billion-dollar bonanza 
its been giving Big Business and still reduce taxes on low 
income groups without less of government revenue. 

The AFL-CIO has called for a reduction in excise 
taxes, an increase in individual income tax exemptions over 
the present $600 per person and elimination of a whole 
network of “loopholes and escape clauses” which permit 
the rich to evade “the high tax rates applicable to their in- 


>, 


COMES. . . . 


We believe the vast majority of Americans not only 
will go along with the tax proposals of the new, merged 
labor movement,. but will view as indefensible any attempt, 
by Republicans or Democrats, to continue the present in- 
equitable, pro-Big Business tax program. 


FREE TRADE IN IDEAS 


THE CELEBRATION of Bill of Rights Day last Thurs- 
day was the occasion for a number of trenchant speeches 
and editorials hailing this priceless heritage of the American 
people. Not the least important, both bécause of the par- 
ticular role of the speaker and the content of his remarks, 
was the speech of Adlai Stevenson before the American 
Jewish Congress in Chicago. “If the truths that will heal 
and bind us tegether are ever to emerge, he said, “there 
must be confidence in ourselves and faith in freedom, and 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


“COLD WAR AGAIN’ says the N.’Y. Times in last Sunday’s Review of the Week. 


And it asks: . 


“Why, did Russia make what seemed like a major effort to call off the cold war, 


only to revive it with increased 
intensity?” 

To illustrate the problem, the 
Review of the 
Week _ section Be . 
prints one of, | 
those marvel- 


sm 
A. 


ous Times glo- 
bal maps. I say — ; 


=) 
a 


marvelous be- { 
cause thev are: \ 
always so Clear 
—as maps—and 
they are usu- 
ally dedicated 

to scaring the pants off the bet- 
ter-led Times readers by show- 
ing them how capitalism _ is 
shrinking while socialism is 
is growing. 


This particular map (Dec. 11) 


bai 


| shows 12 so-called “Soviet moves 


since: the ‘summit’ conference.” 
And these moves “prove,” to the 
satisfaction of the Times, that 
the Soviet Union has resumed 
the cold war.” 
e - 

SO HERE are the moves 
showing that Russia has resumed 
the cold) war: 


“Diplomatic relations between 
West German regime and Mos- 
cow established.” 


Now the U. S.. established 
diplomatic relations with the 
West German regime long be- 
fore Russia did. Is the Times in- 
ferring that it’s really the U. S. 
whieh started the cold war? Fur- 
thermore, Adenauer made a long 
trip to Moscow to get those 
diplomatic relations established 
with Moscow. Did the Russians 
inject one of their “truth serums™ 
into the old chancellor by long 
distance to bring him to Mos- 


cow? 


“Arab-Asian anti-colonial bloc 
supported in vote in U. N. on 
Algeria debate.” 

The issue was simply the right 
of the UN to debate the Alge- 
rian issue. Ever since UN was 
formed, the Soviet Union sup- 
ported the anti-colonial nations 
on every .issue involving anti- 
colonialism. So this move should 
give Times readers or the man 
from Mars a good idea of what 
the Times considers the “red 
menace” or “Russian aggression, 
or the “Communist conspiracy.” 

* 


“PROMISES of*economic aid 
made to India and other Mid- 


. east and Asian nations.” 


there must be free trade of ideas within the nation.” Last _ 


week the Supreme Court agreed to review the Smith Act 


conviction of Steve Nelson and four other Pennsylvania | 


Communists which, with the California case, means that 
two Smith Act cases are now before the Court. The issue 
in these cases is neither more nor less than the Bill of Rights; 
it is concerned with whether in accordance with the First 
Amendment men shall be free to express their ideas with- 
out fear of prison. ‘ 

Our nation has traveled a rough and thorny path since 
the first Supreme Court ruling upholding the Smith Act 
in 1951. The people have seen close up the unpleasant 


features of McCarthyite repression and they haven't liked 


it. The decision of the high court to review the more re- 
cent Smith Act convictions has encouraged many to hope 
that the “calmer times” predicted by Justice Black in his 
historic dissent in 1951 have come. 

We think that the Bill of Rights should be honored 
every day of the year as it is on Dec. 15. And the way we 
can honor it most effectively is by fighting consistently, 


in season and out, to make the Smith Act as dead as its“! 


i 


evil forerunners, the hated Alien and Sedition Laws. 


Now that, we submit, is the 
most original way of resuming 
a cold¢ war. Letting two-thirds 
of the undeveloped countries 
starve and have their children 
die of malnutrition, would, in 
this kind of logic be a way of 
barring the cold- war! 

“East Germany is given ‘sov- 
ereignty and control over its 
own boundaries.” 


Presumably the Times wants 
the Soviet authorities to control 
the boundaries of the German 
Democratic Republic, so the 
Times’ can go on saying “satel- 
lite.” What this Soviet move 
amounts to is a “plot” to make 
the charge of “satellite” fall flat. 

““Squeeze play’ against the 
West begun in Berlin by Soviet 
and East Germany.” 

The alleged “squeeze play,” 
is a cold war concoction and was 
refuted by the Times ®wn cor- 
respondent in Berlin, Walter 
Sullivan, the very next day (Dec. 
12) who cabled: 

“Yesterday's release of two 
United States soldiers arrested 


in East Berlin, plus other events 
of ‘recent .days, are , believed, to 


indicate that the Soviet Union. 


wishes to avoid a crisis in Ber- 
lin, : 

LEST THE MAN from Mars 
suspect that the arrest of the 
two soldiers was part of a 
“squeeze play” we hasten to ex- 
plain that the Times had already 
reported that the soldiers in 
question had “inflicted a brain 
concussion on a performer in a 
political skit in a cabaret” in 
EAST BERLIN. 

“Foreign Ministers’ talks at 
Geneva deadlocked on question 
of German unity.” 

They were deadlocked _ be- 
cause Dulles demanded that not 
just Western Germany, but all 
of Germany be remilitarized, re- 
unified and brought into NATO. 
As Walter Lippmann described 
it: “The Western terms at Gene- 
va *had in them no -room for 
maneuver, no material for bar- 
gaining, no chance for trading.” 
Maybe it is Lippmann who really 
resumed the cold war, accord- 
ing to Times logic? 

“Arms-for-cotton deal made 
with Egypt, upsetting the Mid- 
east balance of power.” 

By balance of power the 
Times must mean the exclusive 
domination of the Middle East 
by Western arms, Western oil 
companies, and Western  Spon- 
sored military blocs directed 
against the Soviet Union. 

As the Times Washington 
bureau chief admitted the Soviet 
Union nullified the anti-Soviet 
Middle East bloc by vaulting 
right over the alliance through 
the arms-for-cotton deal. And 
now, we might add, as a result 
of this new Soviet influence in 
the Middle East there is a 
chance of ending the 40 years 
Western sponsored strife of the 
Middle East. : 

a 

“BIGGEST Soviet hydrogen 
bomb to date exploded during 
tests in Siberia,” is another So- 
viet move mentioned by the 
Times. 

Maybe if the Soviets had ex- 
ploded it not on their own ter- 
ritory, but on other peoples ter- 
ritories, thousands of miles away, 
as the U. S. did, the Times 


would not call this a cold war - 


move. But the MAN from 
MARS would be enlightened il 
he were told that before and 
after exploding the H-bomb the 
Soviets proposed to our country 
and the British that all test ex- 
plosions halt. The U. S. and 
the British turned that down— 
both in UN and at Geneva. 

“Eisenhower's ‘open sky’ plan 
for aerial inspection of arms 
facilities rejected.” 

That’s not true. In the UN, 
with the Times correspondent 
present, the chief Soviet dele- 
gate, Vasili Kuznetzov, said the 
USSR would accept the Eisen- 
hower plan if it were part of a 
disarmament plan. U.S. dele- 
gate Lodge turned this down. 

“Tran warned on joming Iraq, 
Turkey, Pakistan and Britain in 
Baghdad pact.” 

The pact is avowedly anti- 
Soviet and Iran has two treaties 
with the Soviet Union pledging 
not to join such alliances. In 
fact, one such treaty specifically 
provides that Soviet troops may 
enter Iran whenever it joins an 
alliance against Russi 

o 

“HATRED of fin and 
U. S. as colonial po sowed 
throughout neutral Burma.” 

The Man from Mars could 
check and find that the “hatred” 


is based on phoney reports ca-__ 
estern, 


bled by hatred-sowing 


correspondents in Burma and In- 


dia. What Khrushchev actually 
said in Burma, as contained in 
the actual text suppressed by 
the N. Y. Times, was: 


“We stand for genuine friend- 
ship with England, France, the 
United States of America and 
other countries. We want to be 
friends with all peoples of the 
world,” 


That was coupled with an at- 
tack on colonialism. But since 
when is support of the principles 
of the American Deelaration of 
Independence proof that you are 
“resuming the cold war?” 

“Indians incited against the - 
West in dispute with Portugal 
over Goa colony.” 

If anvbody did any _ incite- 
ment on the Goa issue it was 
John Foster Dulles. The Soviets 
merely said they support In- 
dia’s claim of sovereignty over 
all its territorv, including the 
Portuguese colony IN INDIA, 
called Goa. But Dulles prompt- 
ly signed a joint declaration 
with Portugal claiming that Goa 
is a “Portuguese province.” This 
set off a wave of demonstrations 
against Dulles in India. Even 
the pro-State Dept. India Times 
was driven to the lengths of 
calling Dulles “a village idiot.” 

* 

ALL OF WHICH points up 
to the difficulties the Times has 
in trying to absolve Dulles from 
responsibility for MAINTAIN- 
ING COLD WAR POLICIES, 
not just resuming them. 

The cold war after the Geneva 
summit meeting is, fortunately, 
not the same as it was before. 
The reason is that the summit 
meeting affirmed an_ existing 
fact and an existing relationshiv 
of forces in the world today. It 
reaffirmed that’ the cold war 
worriors were stymied in their 
crusade to “liberate” the social- 
ist countries. Therefore Geneva 
produced a four power renoun- 
ciation of world war. 

But all this also adds up to 
the need for reappraising our 
countrys foreign policies. We 
need less agonizing, such as the 
Times is doing, and some real 
reappraising. It sums up to the 
need of recognizing the need 
for a foreign policy based on 
peaceful competition. 

But of course we realize why 
the Times and Dulles are death- 
ly afraid of ending the whole 
cold war. They have not given 
up their reactionary pipe dreams 
of the pre-Ceneva era. So ac- 
customed are they to having 
their way by force that a world 
which they. cannot dominate by 
force bewilders them. — 

It’s not enough, however, to 
renounce war because you have 
to. What America needs is a 
foreign policy which is proud 
of, and not frustrated by, peace. 
We need a foreign policy which 
isn’t scared of “promises of 
economic aid to India and other 
Midwest and Asian nations.” We 
need a foreign policy which 
proudly goes into compétition 
in furnishing just such aid. We 
need a war on poverty, in other 
words, not the political poverty 
of a war-scare policy. 


THE TV-RADIO BLACK- 
LIST, and rightwing union offi- 
cials who went along with it, 
got their comeuppance in the 
election of the New York local 
executive board of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists. A middle-of-the- 
road slate campaigning on a 
program to fight the blacklist 
swamped the incumbents, tak- : 
ing 2 seats to the latter’s 8. 
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Following are the names of the members of 
the AFL-CIO executive council: 

PRESIDENT—George Meany. 

SEC-TREAS.—William F. Schnitzler. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Car Porters. 


ica 


a 


to Civil Rights Victory 


| Labor Leader Sees Givil 


Rights Vital to Progress 


The following is the full text of the speech made at the AFL- 


A. Philip Randolph—Brotherhood of Sleeping 


A. L. Spradling—Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 


Harry C. Bates—Bricklayers, Masons and Plast- 
_ erers International Union of America. 

Dave Beck — International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. : 

William C. Birthright—The Journeymen Bar- 
bers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Internatio- 
nal Union of America. 

William C. Doherty—National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

David Dubinsky—International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

George M. Harrison—Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

Al J. Hayes—International Association of Ma- 
chinists. : 

Maurice A. Hutcheson—United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Joseph D. Keenan—International Brotherhood 


Richard F. Walsh — International Alliance of 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada. 

Herman Winter — Bakery and Confestionery 
Workers’ International Union of America. 

Matthew Woll—International Photo Engravers 
Union of North America. 

Joseph Beirne — Communications Workers of 
America. 

L. S. Buckmaster—United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers of America. 

James B. Carey—International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
Joseph Curran—National Maritime Union of 


America. 


QO. A. Knight—Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union. 

David J. McDonald—United Steel Workers of 
America. 


‘the right to debate, the right to 


|happiness and a fuller life for the 


of Electrical Workers. 


Charles J. MacGowan—International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers. 

William L. McFetridge—Building Service Em- 
ployers International Union. 


James C. Petrillo—American Federation of 
Musicians. 


Workers of Ame 


ica. 


America. 


—— ee 


Jacob S. Potofsky — Amalgamated Clothing 


rica, 


Emil Rieve—Textile Workers Union of Amer- 


Walter P. Reuther—United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


Willard S.-Townsend—United Transport Serv- 
ice Employees Union. 


Southern Plants Still 


Deny 


Negroes Jobs and Promotion 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. (FP).—“Negroes remain on the whole the South’s lowest 


paid workers and relatively few jobs requiring high skill are as yet open to them,” the 
Winston-Salem Journal concludes after studying results of a recent survey. The surve 


f 
y; 


consisting of six separate studies,; ~—— 
was undertaken by the Committee ,bacco and two textile. The great, 
of the South of the National Plan-|majority of the 17,000 Negro work- | 
ning Associatign, with the financial|ers were directly supervised by 
aid of the Carnegie Corp. of New whites, and there was only 
York. Research director in charge ,“fragmentary evidence” of upgrad-| 
of the project was Dr. B. U. Ratch-'ing of Negre workers into super- 
ford of Duke University. visory jobs in the past decade. 
The first case study dealt with| _ 4 similar picture is shown in 
three southern plants of Interna-|C4se Study No. 3, covering 43 


tional Harvester Co., which ac- firms in the Birmingham area. In’ 
cording to the researchers “main-|1951 these firms employed 59,263) 


tains a firm policy of nondiscrimi- | WOTKETS, of whom 21,172 were Ne- | 
nation in hiring, upgrading and , Stes. The firms sampled account 
promotion of workers.” for about 60 percent of the manu-| 

The comparatively small num- |{2cturing employment in the area, | 


ber of Negroes in the higher skill-|@74 "ePresent five major manufac- | 
ed and white collar jobs is due {UTNE = bit | 
mainly, they concluded, “to the’ 
scarcity of Negro workers with the | 
requisite training background.” 
There was no attempt to analyze | the heavy, durable goods manu-' 
the pattern of discrimination re-' 


facturing industries and in con-| 
sponsibile for that situation. 


struction. In the construction in- 
Case study No. 2, dealing with|4ustry, at_least 90. percent of the 
Negro employment in the upper CO™mon labor was done by Ne- 
south, surveyed 108 separate es- foes. In none of the firms studied 
tablishments in the tobacco, textile,!did Negroes have supervisory au-| 
furniture and several smaller in-| thority over white workers, and) 
dustries. Involved was a total of, only one case was found in which: 
105,000 jobs, roughly 17,000 of ane had oor crc a 
em filled by Negroes. authority Over other Negro worl- 
The study showed that Negroes | ©T 
were totally excluded from white- | * 
collar employment in white-man-| UNIONS HAVE “in some in- 
aged firms. No Negro filing clerks' stances helped Negro workers get 
or Penngreymees. were found. or wages by succeeding in get- 
| ting higher wage schedules for all 
FI WAS ALSO found in a study employes,” Ferree noted, adding: 
ef the Durham area that Negro|“But the surveys disclosed that 
workers have scarcely a toehold |seme unions are still slow to accept 
. supervisory jobs,” according to/Negro members, and that as yet 
the southern editorial writer, H.' few union offices ’ of significanve 
are open to Negro members .. . 


Clay Ferree. Negro foremen were 
found in only three firms, one to-' |p many areas the trend towand: 


The overwhelming proportion of 
Negro workers was found in un-| 


skilled and semi-skilled labor in’ 


; 
’ 
’ 


’ 


: ‘ al ? : . . 
’ ; . : 
; 


‘was found to be 


knocking out differentials between 
the wages paid white and Negro 
employes who do the same work 
rather wide- 
spread.” 

Supplying some _ conclusions 
omitted by the researchers, Ferree 


wrote: “Southern communities and 
states have a responsibility to make 
more adequate training in the skill-' 
ed trades and professions available’ 


to Negroes. And appropriate jobs 
must be made available to trained 
and competent Negroes.” 


CIO convention by Emil Mazey, 
Auto Workers. 
Commitiee on Civil Liberties. 


DELEGATE MAZEY, United 


secretary-treasurer of the United 


Mazey was speaking as chairman of the convention 


Automobile Workers: Brother dele- oe ee gees 
gates, I rise to support the motion. | ee 
I believe’ the preservation of civil! e 


rights is vital: to the progress of 
the people of our nation and to! 
the labor movement. We cannot 
hope to achieve our full goal and, 
objectives unless we can maintain! 
free speech, free press, free as- 


semblage, and the basic freedoms, e 
guaranteed to us under the Bill) § 


of Rights. 
At the present time these basic 


rights guaranteed to. us by our, : 


‘Constitution are untler serious at. ee 
‘tack in our nation. Slander , gos-) fe 


isip, rumor, guilt by association,! § 


guilt by kinship, have too often} ge 


and too ‘frequently replaced due 
process of Jaw. The right to think, 


differ, are necessary in order for 
‘us to make the greatest possible 
‘progress in the achievement o 


people of our nation. 

| The Eisenhowér Administration 
‘cannot be accused of discriminat- 
ing in its application of the security 
program, because this big business 
Administration has accused just as 
many people‘of being security risks 
because of their association with 
their mothers as they have of being 
security risks because of associa- 
tion with their fathers. In fact, 
‘an attorney who had a client who 
‘was accused of being a security 
risk because of his association with 
his mother advised his client that 
he ought to plead that he was a 
bottle-fed baby. 

The facts are that this process 
that is currently sweeping our na- 
tion 3s repugnant to our concept 
of free and fair play, and I am 
‘quite certain that if the American 
‘people raise their voices loudly 
enough and do everything they 
‘can to protect the people who are 
‘being defamed by these processes 
‘that we can put a stop to the tac- 
tics violating our Constitution that 
‘are currently taking place. 

The big business Administration 
is also trying to silence the voice 
of Jabor on the question of political 
action. This coming Monday, De- 
cember 12, in a Federal court in 
the city of Detroit the Auto Work- 
ers Union will be on trial and ac- 
cused of violating the Federa 
Corrupt Practices Act. The speci- 


are that we spent $5,980 for some 
television shows in order to bring 
political issues to the attention of 
cur members in the nation because 
we have candidates seeking federal 
office on this program. I am con- 
fident that we will win the right 
of free speech and free press not 
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EMIL MAZEY 


only for our union but for the 
labor movement as a whole in this 
trial that is coming up next Mon- 
day. We will not be intimidated; 
we will not be coerced; we will 
not be frightened by these. at- 
tempts to silence our voice. We 
believe that we have done nothing 
to violate our basic civil liberties 
and civil rights guaranteed us by 
our Constitution, and that this 
court action will not stop up our 
voice. We will continue to fight 
more aggressively, if possible, than 
we have in the past to maintain 
and protect these rights. 

I want to speak out against the 


fic charges that we are accused of 


action of Senator Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi, who this past week, in 
speaking before a Regional White 
Supremacy Committee urged that 
a Regional Commission be estab- 
‘lished and authorized to use public 
'funds to maintain segregation and 
promote white supremacy. The 
same Senator is Chairman of the 
‘Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
‘mittee, and I say that in my judg- 
ment Senator Eastland is unfit to 
chair a committee that has betore 
it the principal job of protecting 
the basic rights of the citizens of 
our nation. 

The program that Senator East- 
land is advocating—the program of 
‘white supremacy, the program of 
encouraging segregation, makes 
him unfit to be a United States 
‘Senator. ‘I therefore respectfully 
less that our Congress, our United 
States Senate when it reconvenes 
next January, take immediate ac- 
tion to remove Senator Eastland 
from office because he has violated 
his oath of office. 

The State of Mississippi has been 
in the news recently. There has 
been a great deal of discussion as 
to how we established democratic 
governments in various sections in 
'the world. I would also like to 
‘suggest to our United States Con- 
gress that when they reconvene in 
January they give serious consider- 
ation to Federal legislation that 
would place the State of Missis- 
sippi under a Congressional trus- 
teeship until the Bill of Rights, the 
rights of all the citizens of that 


‘Istate, are assured and guaranteed. 


It seems to me that if we are go- 
ing to make democracy work, not 
only in the world, but in our coun- 
try, we have got to take some posi- 
ive steps to implement this demo- 
cracy. 
, These questions, as I stated ini- 
tially, are important, and they are 
basic to the progress of the labor 
movement and free people every- 
where. 

I want to urge this Convention 
to do everything it can to help 
pass necessary Federal and state 
legislation té implement our demo- 
cratic practices and to do every- 
thing we can to protect the rights 
of our citizens and protect the 
rights of the entire nation that are 


guaranteed to us through the Bill 
of Rights, nh Aa’ 
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Gls Win Major Battle 
—But This One's in Court 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


Nearly everybody knows the old jape—There’s the right way, the wrong way... . | 
and the Army way. But there had been no doubt in the minds of at least eight Fort Dix | 
GI's that in one particular respect the Army was is the wrong way—a McCarthyite way, 


an un-constitutional way. 

What was heartenirig to the 
soldiers themselves the other week 
—and it will be good news to all 
who hate to think of Democracy 
as a refugee from our shores—was 
the fact that a federal court judge 
appeared to agree with them. 


For when Federal Judge David. 


N. Edelstein declared in Foley 
Square Court that the U. S. Army 


o—_ 


was violating civil rights when it|into the Army and then, well in, 
gave less than an honorable dis- t 
charge to inductees because of|ity risk” and finally, be graduated 
previous, civilian associations, he} out of the ranks with the damaging 
was striking at a particularly|diploma marked “Dishonorable 
nasty, Army version Pg the witch! Discharge.” 

hunt. | : 

It took the — brass to fig-! LIKE THE government’s witch- 
‘ure out a routine whereby Ameri-| hunters in civilian dress, the Army 
can boys could first be inducted |had used the same frenzied criteria 
for detecting,security risks—what 
the GI said or wrote, or whom he'd 
talked with, who his relatives were: 

Forgotten by the military was 
the little matter of a law, a law 
known as the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act which, 
with a commendable clarity, de- 
clares that “the character of the 
‘service he has rendered while in 


REGISTER 


the armed forces” shall determine 


be clobbered with the label “secur- | 
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Atlantic, li find the 
children looking and hoping for that new toy. Here little girls in 
Czechoslovakia fondle dolls in a toy shop which are dressed in the 
beautiful national dress of their land. 
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“general discharge under honor- tation of the argument advanced 
able conditions” (given to homo-'by Mr. Raby, he was told he had 
sexuals, security risks to mentaljcome too late. In “exhausting” the 
incompetents), can make a deci-|Army’s remedies, he had exhausted 
sive difference in the future of a this own. 


young man when he leaves the! TyyaT TH ARMY had been 


aire an Wakefeld put it in The wel aware of the insupportable 


fee ‘  jnature of its security procedure was, 
ccagg te home Sega Bae naee ‘demonstrated even before Judge 


the nature of his discharge. 

Judge Edelstein was to state in: 
court however, of the eight GI's 
who challenged before him the! 
Army’s right to withhold their 
honorable discharge — “during the 
plaintiffs’ entire military career 
they have conducted themselves in 
an exemplary fashion with charac- 
ter and efficiency rates of at least 
excellent.” 

What the Army had been doing, 
in short, was violating the unmis-: 
takable spirit and letter of the law. 

SOME PEOPLE may believe— 
it has been a not infrequent obser- 
vation of GI's eager to return to 
‘civilian ways—that the manner of 
leaving the Army is less important 
that the haste with which it is ac- 
‘complished. 

But an “undesirable discharge” 
or even the only seemingly milder 
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Why Don t 


Drug Addict Asks Probers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — The capitalist 


Lady” after she told a U. S. 
Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 


tee investigating Detroit's nar- 
cotic traffic how drugs had ruined 
her life. 

In an interview with the Worker 
she told the following story. Her 
name is Shirley Aiston, 30 years of 
age, now in prisor, brought to the 
hearing to be held up as an example 
of what drugs do when you be- 
come an addict at 17 and it costs 
you $100 a day to take care of 
the habit. 

Her father was a railroad work- 
er. Her mother died leaving five 
kids. Her father, a—railroad man 
put them into an orphan home here 
in Michigan. She was farmed out 
when she was 12 to work as a do- 
mestic for $5 a week, seven days 
a week, no time off, on the job 
rom 6 a.m. to midnight. She ran 
away, and by the age of 16 was a 
prostitute. . 

“How can we stop all this” 
queried U. S. Senator Daniel in 
charge of the probe. 

Shirley Aiston replied, 
someone like me is discharged from 
prison, don't just give us $5 and 
a ticket to where we are going. 
Give us a job, help us.” She then 
said that the government agencies 
should go after the big drug traf- 
ficers and not victims of the drug. 

* 

THE ANTI-NEGRO character 
of the probe was seen by the fact 
that the majority of the dozen or 
so drug addicts who were sub- 
peoned were Negroes. The racist 
Detroit police department had a 
spokesman there, inspector Mc- 
Carthy of the Narcotics Squad who 
claimed without producing a fact 
to prove it that the majority of. De- 
troit’s 2,000 drug addicts were Ne- 
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You Help Us? 


Most of the publicity by the daily ; what she thought of the voluntary 


| one. 


times anyone ever got 4 job solely | Eclelstein’s opinion. At hearings 
yore ‘A Pig ‘thet pl gers we dis- | Washington on before Senator 
charge. But there are couatless | Thomas C. Hen aor grr pees or 
cases of men who didn't to investigate violations of consti- 


a 
« jobs |: tional rights, the Army had 


solely because they didnt have | edged that it would hereafter in- 


It is a tribute to the changing} Vestigate prospective inductees 
~ | before-induction and not after. 


temper of the times and a meas- : 
ure of the public disgust with the, Certainly an indeterminate num- 


guilt-by-association routine that! ber of fellow-servicemen faced 


the Army, through Asst. U. S$. At- with the same callous blighting of 
torney Harold Raby did not chal-| their future life, as well as the 
lenge the contention of the eight|/country at large, owes a debt of 
GI’s that denial of their honorable graditude to the eight GI's whose 
discharge would violate the F irst| Challenge demonstrates a bravery 
and Fifth Amendments to the and patriotism not alien to the 
Constitution. kind demonstrated on a battlefield. 

Nor could the Army’s attorney! ‘The case of the eight GIs is not 
be properly convincing with his finally determined. Neither is the 
sole argument that the GI’s case larger question of the Army's fu- 


_| was improperly before the courts! ture intent toward the civil rights 


since they had not “exhausted the of its inductees. For in pledging 
administrative remedies’ of the to restrict its witch-hunting here- 
Army itself. ‘after to prospective and not pre- 

For the sad case remained of an-'|sent servicemen; and, in evading 
other soldier, named John Hap-|the question of retroactive amends 
mon, who had followed the laby- to those smeared and discharged 
rinth recommended by the U. S.junder its old procedure, the Pen- 
Attorney. He had  wandered}tagon has not given the country 
through the maze of Army “ad- any solid assurance that it under- 
ministrative remedies” and, having|stands that the Department of De- 
exhausted them, only then taken'fense includes, not least, the de- 


| pr 
| pr 


press called her “The Scarlet’ 


obe was given to Negroes. 


good thing while on the stand, he 
gave the lie to cold war advo- 
cate, U. S. Senator Daniel, who 


ess of those appearing at the cure. She said that she went to the 


Policeman McCarthy did one! ed up with hardened criminals. She 


his case to court. There, in refu-'iense of Americans’ civil rights. 


a 


ee 


government hospital, and was lock- 


had never been in such a place be- DIR : WORK IN TEXAS 


fore, where everyone treated the: 
“tree” addicts like criminals. She 


| 


“When | 


claimed, without producing any |fled after several days. This, she 
evidence, that most drugs come! said, is what most of those do who 
from “Red China,” and that “this; go for free treatment. 
is part of their war against the| ~The tremendous profit in the 
free world.” 'drug traffic was revealed by some 
McCarthy said this is not so, of the victims, who in order to get 
that most heroin comes from Tur-! drugs, took to selling narcotics. | 
key (a Marshall Plan subsidized | Heroin would be bought from a 
nation, spearhead of the anti-So-| big dealer for $150 a “piece” which | 
viet Middle Eastern bloc) and not! means an ounce, then cut, and sold 
from “Red China” as said by the for $250 an ounce. | 
Senator. Heroin is used by 90 per-| Detroit addicts pay more than 
cent of drug addicts. '$18 million a year for drugs and 
Fred Kaess, U. S. District Attor- | the police claim they know of 4,800 | 
ney took the opportunity to tell! in the city. Detroit is fourth in the’ 
newsmen that wiretapping should amount of drug users, New York! 
be made official to catch drug ad-| being first, Chicago second, oq 
dicts, and other federal offenders. | Angeles third. | 
| + 


* | 

ASKED by this reporter what} A MEDICAL authority asked by 
he proposed in a social way to stop | the Worker what he thought should | 
the great profits accruing from sale, be done replied that the New York 
of drugs. Also how would he help| Medical Society a year ago after| 
drug addicts to overcome their a long study of the drug addict | 
‘sickness.. Kaess looked ghim andj; problem proposed that. all physi- | 
said he didn’t know the answer. _|cians should be given drugs at! 

Kaess was in charge of prosecu- | wholesale prices; that addicts could 
tion of the Michigan Six, Smith Act | go to any physician and get it for| 
frameup case in which this reporter | these prices while a physician help-: 
and five other Michigan working-'ed them to “taper off’; and those 
class leaders were found “guilty”| who couldn't do it that way should | 
and sentenced to four to five years be put in a special hospital, but. 
‘imprisonment, with $10,000 fines. | these still have to be built. oe | 
| Senator Daniel’s opinion when| For a closeup look at capitalism | 
iqueried was that drug addicts are in one of its worst aspects this piti- 
“not exactly sick people, and Michi- | ful sight of human beings physi-| 
‘gan appears not to have enough | cially wrecked by use of drugs, 
jails to handle them... .” taken to forget what society does 

He proposed that all drug ad-|to them, is one of the most en- 
dicts go to Lexington, Ky., aya fe oe 
the government has a hospital for, Only Socialism, the society of 
curing drug addicts. If one is a| production for use, not a will | 
federal prisoner its compulsory,' answer the pitiful ery of the drug 
but others not: federal prisoners } addict Shirley « Aiston, “Give us a. 
can go there and take a voluntary | job, help us, don’t turn us loose’ 
cure. - ‘with $5 and a ticket. Who will) 
}- O ‘help us? Where will we gor” 


; 
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NE WITNESS testified on 


‘ly predicted that the gas bill may 


| LAS (D-Ill), and ESTES KF FAUV- 


| tional Institution, Danbury, Con- 


‘ana and Socony-Mobil, two giant 
P.ocketeller oil and gas firms. This 
tie gives Butler much in common 
lose. iwith Secretary of State John Fos- 
Several Senators have responded | te, Dulles, whose law firm (Sull- 
to the people's pressure already.) yan and Cromwell) represents the 

Among them are PAUL DOUG-( Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
art The biggest help in the fight 
ER (D-Tenn), who.are fighting the will come from the labor and con- 
bill. But, unfortunately, the top| sumer forcse. The latter are repre- 
Democratic leaders outside the sented by the Mayors of New York, 
Senate are silent on the steal. No philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other 
word has come yet from Adlai’ cities) who testified before the 
Stevenson, who opposed the tide- House committee last spring. They 
lands steal in his ‘52 campaign. jare expected to fight the battle be- 
* ‘fore the Senate committee next 


THE GAS consumers, of course, | ~~ . siti 
. : elegations are also visitin 
can expect no help from Paul But-' Se “5 s 


nators to bring them into line. 
ler, the Democratic Partys na-| ‘This battle, of course, is just 


tional chairman. Butler is too close-' one round in the fight against mo- 
ly tied to the gas monopoly him- nopoly, which will never end until 
self. His law firm is the counsel, the people of this country axe 
for the Standard Oil Co. of Indi-| masters of the wealth they produce. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Send Your Greetings to Political Prisoners 


Gus Hall, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kansas; Rob- 
ert Thompson, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia; Sid 
Stein, House of Detention, West 
St., New York; Carl Ross, Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, McNeil’s Is- 
land, Washington; George Myers, 
Federal Penitentiary, Petersburg, 
Virginia; Philip Frankfeld, Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Federal Reformatory for Wom- 
en, Alderson, West Virginia. 

Betty Gannett, Federal Re- 
formatory for Women, Alderson, 
West Virginia. © : | 

Pettis Perry, Federal Correc- 


necticut. 


Jacob “Pop” Mindel, Federal 
Correctional Institution, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 


Louis Weinstock, Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Danbury, 
Connecticut. 


Alexander Bittelman, Federal 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Y. ]. Jerome, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 

William Weinstone, Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

2a«nold Johnson, Federal Peni- 
tentiary, Petersburg, Virginia. 

4] Lannon, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Petersburg, Virginia, J 
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TV Views 


eeertrtneneneetenerevncee By BENLEVINE Fabulous 


Prosperity. Panic. 


SATAN, said O. Henrys 
Gentle Grafter, always finds 
somebody for idle hands to do. 
And what with the witch doctors 
and witchhunters of Washington 
spreading emotional disturbance 
along with war profits, Barnum 
today would have to revise his 
estimate upward that “there's 
one born every minute.” 

One minor rest of this sad 
trend is the increasing popular- 
ity of the “Confidential! File’ pro- 


gram Wednesdays at 9 p.m. on , 


Channel 11, in which Pa 
Coates, at no loss for mateyial, 
exhibits the jackals that préy in 
the wake of the lions of capi- 
talism. 

Mr. Coates’ latest performers 
were billed as “Psychology 
Quacks.” 

In a dramatization of a case 
history, we are taught how to tell 
a phony psychoanalyist from a 
genuine article. The phony is 
vague about his college degree, 
he advertises for business, he 
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violates his clients’ confidences, 


he promises quick cures, he vives 
bargain rates. 

Sometimes actual persons 
make an appearance, in the hope, 
perhaps, of converting this pillory 
into a,profitable platform. 

One venerable exhibit, a man 
of 64, called himself a “person- 
alogist.” With caliper and ruler, 
he measures his customers anato- 
-mies from cranium to metatarsal, 
, and calculates “the binarious dif- 
ferences that are the result of 
genetic combinations.” He said 
he treated 10,000 “psychotics” in 
15 years. 

This is the narrowest interpre- 
tation I have ever come across 
of Alexander Pope’s famous line 
that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 

* 

MR. COATES had us meet a 
representative of the genuine 
science of psychiatry so we 
wouldn't get wrong ideas. We 
were introduced to a woman 
professor with all the qualifica- 
tions that the others lacked, the 
proper degrees and the proper 
modesty. She cautiously remark- 
ed, when asked, that it was 
sometimes hard to tell the genu- 
ine mental physician from the 
sham. 

I felt I could safely trust, if 
not myself, at least my in-laws in 
her hands. I have, fortunately, 
never felt the need for a psychia- 
trist. My only feelings of anxiety 
come on pay day, but a pay en- 
_velope supplies a cure effective 
_ for a week. If I am depressed at 
the thought of how little I can 
do while people I love and re- 
spect are being jailed under the 
Smith Act, I am kept on this side 
of sanity by the knowledge this 
is only one battle in a long war. 

There are workers, of course, 
who can break under speedup 
and unemployment, but the big 
need there is a good union or- 
ganizer. The worker’s wife faces 
a tougher mental problem, and 
her lonely, or crowded, flat can 
turn. from a workhouse- into a 
madhouse. For her there is no 
easy solution, but it seems to me 
that to apply psychiatry to her 
is like giving a headache powder 
to a man about to be guilotined. 

BUT THE field of psychology 
has other angles these days. I 


thought, as I watched ‘Confi-. 


dential File,” that Mr. Coates 
could put on a very interesting 
program if he reversed the roles 
and showed. us mental patients 
as the swindlers, and the well- 
paid physicians as the (all-too- 
willing) victims. 

The rich, or near-rich, middle 
class can supply much matter for 
such tragic-comedies, for it is 
in this class that Americans, 
normally intelligent and practi- 

al, are turning desperately to 
psychology after finding the 
understanding of history increas- 
ingly difficult or dangerous. 

Saddened by the waning of 
their normal constitutional liber- 
ties, they have asserted a new 
right—the right to the pursuit of 
unhappiness. 

Or it may be sheer loneliness 
that drives them to the psychia- 
trist or psychoanalyst. Or the de- 
sire for intimate conversation 
with a stranger. Or the wish to 
relax on a couch. They pay good 
money to have even this ex- 
plained to them, as I gather from 
some TV plays. Or they think 
they can be great artists or writ- 
ers if they get rid of “inhibitions.” 
Just as I used to think that all I 
needed was a good typewriter. 

* 


THEY ARE like the person 
who calls in the TV repair man 
because he doesn't like the pro- 
grams. 

To take another example: 
Joan of Are heard the Voice of 


the Archangel Michael. French-, 


men at that time said she was a 
saint, and Englishmen, even as 
Jate as Shakespeare (see Henry 
V1) said she was a witch. 

The science of psychology says 
Michael was an_ hallucination. 
But the content of the Arch- 
angel's advice cannot be explain- 
ed by psychology. The explana- 
tion can only be found in history, 
in a Jefferson School course, say, 
on the National Question. 

+ 


THE ANCIENT Romans, in 
the twilight of the Empire, also 
had their hired comforters. Each 
wealthy slaveholder had his priv- 
ate Stoic or Epicurean or Pyth- 
agorean philosopher for his de- 
pressed moods. 

The private pholosopher of the 
Empeoror Nero was 
whose lofty moral speculations 
made St. Jerome insist he was a 
Christian. Seneca is said to have 
grown enormously wealthy on 
what we would call his fees from 
Nero, but the time came when 
he was forced to hint his patient 
was becoming worse, not better. 
The Imperial Murderer then had 
his mental doctor executed and 


_took all his fees back. 
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Travels in Changing Tibet, 


‘Top of the World’ 


The new motor roads over the great mountains to Lhasa are among the engineering marvels of 
the modern world. A year ago there was no through road. Now there is—and along this route went 
Alan Winnington to get the material for this series. He found a new Tibet developing in this, one of 
the remotest spots on earth—a Tibet of hospitals, films, modern dancing. 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 
-LHASA,. Tibet 
I AM the first British cor- 


respondent tocomehere 
along the new motor roads 


across the roof of the world, 
to drive into Lhasa from the 
east, to visit all Tibet's main 
cities. 

Until these roads—highest in 
the world—were completed last 
year, there were no wheeled 
vehicles. A traveller walked or 
rode on horseback. The trip I 
am making would have taken 
a year or more. 

Now it is possible to get most 
of the way to Lhasa by public 
transport — plane, rail and a bus 
that covers 800 miles and crosses 
eight major mountain ranges to 
Chamdo. 

But for. convenience I am 
using a Soviet jeep. that can 
manage even these mountains 
mostly in top gear. 


A “small” and = dangerous 
mountain pass — only twice as 
high as Ben Nevis — has to be 
crossed before the real climb on 
to the Tibetan plateau’ begins. ° 

Halfway up is Kanting, very 
much a frontier town, where 
Hans and Tibetans live side by 
side and speak both languages. 
Long-haired Tibetan clan lairds 
and hunters stroll around with 
swords across their waists and 
rifles on their backs. 

From the moment that you 
leave Kanting and its earth- 
quakes, and cross the Dzala 
Pass at about 14,000 feet, the 
Tibetan Plateau begins. 


THE REAL Tibetan grass- 
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lands start after passing the first 
Sfate farm established in Tibet 
by the People’s Army, and an- 
other mountain yYange where 
only the hairy, lumbering Tibe- 


tan yak—cousin to the Buffalo— 
can really survive, work and 


give wool and milk. 


From that point the route 
only dips once below 10,000 feet 
for a few miles. The jeep purrs 
along the smooth road at 30 
miles an hour from one plain 
mountains, 
through little passes into the 


surrounded — - by 


next plain, hour after hour. 
Tibet is high, but southerly: 

its border is only .300 miles 

north of sweltering Calcutta. It 


has a diversity of scene and cli- 


‘Among the 
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A VAST FORTUNE could not buy the contents of the tem- 
ples of Tibet. But Daily Worker correspondent Alan Winnington 
is one of the few Westerners to have seen these incredible treasures 


in recent times. 


He saw a tomb encased in a ton of gold sheet inlaid with 
precious jewels. In the Panchen Lama’s temple he climbed seven 
flights of stairs to see the face of a solid bronze and gold statne of 


Buddha—130 ft. high. 


Assignment in Tibet brings you the first authentic account of 
life in a land hetherto shrouded in mystery. 

To Alan Winningtag the Dalai Lama, head of the country, 
said: “There have been foreigners here in the past—especially Eng- 
lishmen — who have written books. 

“They add something, they leave something out. They give 
an untrue picture and this has affected Tibet's relations with out- 
side counties to no small extent and has done great harm. 


“I hope that you will write the true facts about Tibet and 
correct some of these false impressions.” 


Winnington does just that. 
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mate that probably cannot be 
matched. 

All the beauty spots of the 
world, Britain’s Lake District, 
Switzerland, Arizona and Ger- 
man forests, the Rocky Moun- 
tains — have their counterparts 
far more liberally displayed in 
Tibet. 

EVERY TURN of the road 
offers some scenic marvel. 
endless billowing 
peaks disappearing into invisi- 
ble distances, with here and 
there austere giants covered in 
perpetual snow, the Tibetan 
landscape Jaconically unrolls vis- 
tas one after another that would 
be famous tourists resorts any- 
where else and no doubt will be 
here one day. 


Here the clouds, of limitless 
height, are whiter, the sky bluer, 
the barleycorn yellower, the riv- 
ers greener than anywhere on. 
the lowlands. In this rare air | 
and unfiltered sunshine, all co- 
lours' are heightened and made. 
transparent. 

As the road climbs, the. sea- 
sons change and trees turn from 
summer green to autumn yel- 
low, then to winter bareness. 
Ten minutes later there are no 
trees and soon no flowers; then 
no grass, -and finally perpetual 
snow. 

At intervals there are a few 
herdsmen with their tents, or 
merchants with pack animals in 
long caravans, taking advantage 
of the new road. Loredies pass 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE HEROIC WOMEN WHO BATLED THE SLAVE SYSTEM 


WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY 
by Samuel Sillen. Masses and 
Mainstream, 832 Broadway, 
New York City. Paper 75 
cents, Cloth $1.50. 


THE COURAGE of _ these 
women pitted against the horrors 
of the slave system is a vital 
inspiration to progressive wom- 
en today. We are part of a great 
movement aroused by the lynch- 
ing of the child, Emmett Till. 
We have the historic opportu- 
nity to smash once. and for all 
the slaveholders whip over the 
Negro people and all America. 

It is fitting that at the heart 
of this movement is the bereaved 
mother, Mrs. Bradley, who is 
infusing audiences everywhere 
with her determination to keep 
fighting until her people win 
their full rights as Americans. 

How do I measure up to 
these shining ones of my sex? 
I wondered as I finished heading 
Women Against Slavery. Can I 
too make the kind of contribution 
to freedom’s cause which will 
leave its mark on history? 

It was then I thought back 
to Sojourner Truth’s simple, 
honest declaration of her per- 
sonal worth when it was at- 


and 


Her opponent ranted: “Old 
woman, do you think that your 
talk about slavery does any good? 
Why, I don’t care any more for 
your talk than I do for the bite 
of a flea.” 

Sojourner Truth replied, “Per- 
haps not, but, Lord willing, Tl 
keep you scratching.” 

* 

THESE few words had special 
meaning to me because some 
years ago a Negro leader intro- 
duced me, a white woman, to 
a meeting. He laughingly said: 
“She is like a little mosquito 
that keeps biting to remind us 
not to sit around when there is 
work to do.” 


At the time, I did not like to 
be called a mosquito. A mos- 
quito was too small and unim- 


portant when it seemed the- 


strength of lions was needed to 
win victories against segregation, ) 

It was not until I ‘read So- 
journer Truth’s humble words 
that I understood just where my 
small contribution fitted into the 
tremendous arena of battle for 
human freedom and = dignity. 
There are so many mosquitoes 
like me, learning to use their 


sting together for what js right 


SS 


Oe cl 


I thought, too, that those who 
are truly great are the most 
humble, the least self-seeking. 
Sojourner Truth is proud to be 
called a common “flea,” and in 
Platos Apology, Socrates is 
proud to call himself a “gadfly.” 

* 

SOCRATES, in defending his 
life’s work before his execution- 
ers, states: “For if you kill me 
vou will not easily find a suc- 
cessor to me, who if I may use 
such a Judicrous figure of speech, 
am a sort of gadfly . .. and 
the state is a great and noble 
steed who is tardy in his mo- 
tions owing to his very size, and 
requires to be stirred into life. 
_“I am that gadfly which God 
has attached to the gtate, and all 
day long and in all places am al- 


“ ways fastening upon you, arous- 


ing and persuading and reproach- 
ing you.” 

There is much to be learned— 
and much tha¥ will have special 
weg Yr each of us—in Sam- 
uel Sillens Women. Against 
Slavery. Regardless of their sta- 
tion in life-whether white wom- 
en or slaves, rich and poor, they 
struck powerful blows against 
slavery and discrimination. As 


sive women can do, we are blaz- 
ing new trails along the freedom 
path pioneered by these great 
women. 

Let us reach men, women, and 
youth readers with this new book 
which gives a place of distinc- 
tion to a neglected maker of his- 
tory—American women. 


little ox as much as Wwe progres- 
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In A Great New Play, Joe Hill 
Comes Back To Minnesota 


By MERIDEL LeSUEUR 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


IN 1911 or.’12 when the 
organization of the free 
speech fights was centered 
in the Northwest, an [WW 
named Joseph Hillstrom 
sang on the soap boxes in the 
Gateway in Minneapolis. He 
wouldn’t have dared to walk up- 
town away from Skid Row and 
the hiring halls which then 
were the biggest in the U.S. He 
certainly wouldn’t have entered 
the portals of any University, 
and he had to catch a freight 
out of town with one eye out 
for the cops and the railroad 
dicks, to whom a red card of the 
I.W.W. was scarcely a ticket for 
free travel. 

But in November Joe Hill 
came back to Minneapolis, to 
Minnesota, entered the Univer- 
sity, was legitimatized by no- 
tices in the twin city papers, his 
songs sung by young students, 
and an audience with many turn- 
ed away, had a strange and very 
beautiful experience in seeing a 
swift emergence of an American 
hero, a poet laucreate of the 
working class into the broader 
stream of American culture—it 
was the world premiere of the 
play, The Man Who Never 
Died, by Stavis, performed in 
the Hamline University Theatre 
of St. Paul, by the Hamline 
Players for three nights to an 
overfiow audience, many _ of 
whom had participated in these 


struggles. 
It is the fortieth anniversary 


of the death of Joe Hill at the 
hands of the Cooper monopo- 
lies, who was murdered for the 
idea of industrial unionism, for 
the then revolutionary idea of 
the one closed fist of labor, the 
LW.W. agitators used to illus- 
trate holding up the spread 
hand with its separate fingers 
and then closing them in one in- 
dustrial fist of might. 

This fall, forty years after he 
was murdered for this idea, the 
CIO and the AFL unite into one 
big fist, including millions of 
workers able to move into eco- 
nomic, political and world strug- 
gles. This has a great deal to do 
with the swift passage of the 
heroic strength of this Amer- 
ican hero, fro mits loving posses- 
sion in the heart of the workers, 
into the reader stream of Amer- 
ican culture,—in the great con- 
tribution of Barrie Stavis in mak- 
ing the documentary material 
available, and embodying it in 
his play. 

THE PLAY by Barrie Stavis 
with the choice of this historic 
figure with its thrust into the im- 
mediate present, is as passionate 
and partisan as a Giotta paint- 
ing. Simple, and clear, translat- 
ed into a form both document- 
ary and creative, the true forces 
of class and history are drawn 
sharply, and with anger and ten- 
derness that mounts to a climax 
of tragic terror as the target, 
a red heart ‘is placed on Joe 
Hill’s breast, and the prison bars, 
and the grotesque masks of the 
nine old men, and the guns of 
the state troopers, surround, in 
menacing darkness the luminous 
figure of Joe Hill as he shouts 
his own death—Fire! 

There is no pretense in the 
author, the players or the audi- 
ence of any Olympian neutral- 
ity, or cold blooded so-called 
“objectivity.” During the play, 
from the beginning when the 
audience is included in a soap 
box meeting, singing “There Is 
Power, there is power, in a band 
of working men. . .” to the col- 
lection of the little committee 
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hands that work,” — the whole 
experience seems compounded 
of reality, truly formed in an 
intense protest; moving and ter- 
rible as Picasso's Guernica, in- 
volving ones own partisanship 
and communication. . 

The young players and the 
director and technicians . . 
gave a remarkable performance 
especially as most of them had 
never heard of Joe Hill prior to 
reading the Stavis play. One 
could not help but believe that 
the Swedish farm boy and work- 
er was easily translatable to 
these students, and his passion- 
ate love of humanity easily ech- 
oed by them. 

The old I.W.W.’s in the Gate- 
way were not there. Like the 
eroded land wait to die in the 
missions, in the flop houses, un- 
known, unsung, anonymous. I 
wish the play could be for them. 
But perhaps they do not need 
the play as much as we do. 
They, to a man, remember their 
role, remember that they were 
heroes, that they stood brave 
against the guns and courts and 
terror of power. 

The play makes you weep for 
them, and for those today with 
a kind of wonderful anger and 
strength, to know that those 
who struggle for the good and 
the defense of man truly never 
die; and to know too that time_ 
moves swifter now and is on our 


side,—and that the river of his- 
tory like a mirror, and swiftly, 
shows us the faces of our heroes 
and they emerge in our life time, 
and their ideas emerge and live 
not only in our own nation. but 
like Joe Hill’s ashes they move 
over the entire earth, scatter in 
far winds, make a humus for 
crops of singing children, and 
rising men and women. 

It is not strange that the 
world premiere of “The Man 
Who Never Died,” should take 
place in Minneapolis. But it is 
strange that the superb docu- 
mentary and play by Barrie Sta- 
vis had to be published by him- 
self, and that the play was ac- 
tually about to have its premiere 
in China! 

This play can be read in_ parts 
—the trial scene itself is a mag- 
nificent lesson for our time, many 
scenes can be given, and it can 
be read by one person. Above 
all it is a magnificant play to 
give in the union hall and a mag- 
nificent monument it is now to 
the forty year struggle symboliz- 
ed by Joe Hilk and the thou- 
sands like him, who went to jail 
for an idea that is now magnifi- 
cently” given reality by millions. 

Every union should give this 
play as history for their mem- 
bers, as courage, as a lesson in 
hew unpopular ideas in our 
time swiftly become the free- 
dom of millions. 


‘By MAX GORDON 


PEOPLE with the slightest 


modern ideas, including those 


(of our own country, must have is itself a massive symbol of thte! placed it on a scientific basis. But 


rubbed their eyes in wonder 
and disbelief as they read this sen- 
‘tence in President Eisenhower's 
message to the AFL-ClO conven- 
tio a couple of weeks ago: 

| °“The class struggle doctrine of 
Marx was the invention of a lonely 
refugee scribbling in the dark re- 
‘cesses 6f the British Museum.” 

| Well leave aside the naive no- 
tion of Karl Marx as a “lonely” 
refugee. Leaders of 
armies of political refugees fleeing 
‘from the cruel tyrannies of the con- 
tinent came in a constant stream to 


that spread to a world commit- 


tee,—(and some in the audience 
put their hand in their pocket 
to contribute,—) to the end when 
the Negro organizer steps for- 


ward and intones—“Bless be the 


! 


knowledge of the history of 


labor and_ 
‘possible expla ation is that Presi- 
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Current Films 
wonciindimedinns DP SRR TERS PENT Gintinisntiaweinn 
Keaton Mastered Comie Art 


| The sad news that Buster Kea- studio in which it is possible to 
ton, one of the greal movie comics|Work creatively. The others> are 


‘influenced by Chaplin, is critically Ply: huge offices.” 


ill, recalls to my mind the inter- bh Fg ig Many pay been 
view he gave a reporter for the eee ens POR, OS DO. WAS 


wes a reminiscing about his Hollywood 
Italian Journal Vie Nuove in Rome 3 


fast. 
iwhere he was visiting last summer.| “This was the most serious mo- 


| Keaton’s last Hollywood movie ment of our talk. I saw a sha- 


was with Charlie’ Chaplin in Gow of sadness fall on that ~re- 
“1 imelight.” \markable mask of mimicry. At 


., this point I felt I had touched the 
At the very end Keaton joined dramatic story of this artist of the 
‘the master in a bit of clowning cinema for whom there is no longer 
with a violin and piano that was'any room in the Hollywood he 
alternately breathtaking comedy helped build.” 


‘and tragedy when Calvero (Chap-| 
lin) falls i t i 
in) falls into the orchestra = and’ over, the reporter asked Keaton 


breaks his back. | 

We ™ bac ; iwhat he thought of the Attorney 
we Keaton s comic art, like Chap-' General’s expulsion of Chaplm 
\lin’s was a silent art. from. the United States 

| 2 «& a ; = “<< | . Rig - . 
| At least three of his films The! There is no legitimate basis for 
Navigator, The General and Col-' keeping Chaplin out of America.” 
[lege have become part of the/he replied. “They can't treat an 
world treasury of movie satire. artist like Chaplin like that. True, 
| Chaplin was great enous? an 


he is an English | 
popular enough to win for himself glishman, but what 


| : Ph | does that mitter. He pays taxes, 
a unique economic independence! doesn’t he. 


jin an industry geared mainly to 
the pursuit of the dollar. 

Not so Buster Keaton who in the 
‘30s was rejected by the moguls 
along with other creative artists 
and contributors to the growth of 
ithe American movie, and espe- 
cially American movie comedy. 
| Keaton hadn't been working in 
‘Hollywood films in a long, long 
time when Chaplin offered him a 
role in Limelight. 

“What did you think of that 
film, the Vie Nuove reporter asked 
ithe stony-faced movie comedian. 
| “T never saw the finished pro- 
duction. Therefore I can’t pass: 
judgement on it. But I’m sure it 
‘must be a wonderful film because 
‘Chaplin never made any bad ones,” 
‘Keaton replied. 
| He added that the 15 minute! 
stretch comedy he did in Lime- 
light was “the first itme I had ever 
| worked with my old friend Chap- 
‘lin and it was a tremendous pleas- 
ure for me. | 

“Chaplin,” he continued, “is; 
‘the greatest director of comic ac-| 
‘tors I have even seen. His method | 
is excellent. -He prepares every- 
ithing — every little detail — very, 
howd carefully. But in the end it, 
lalways becomes an improvisation 
‘on his part. 
| “Chaplin’s studio is the only 


Just before the interview was 


“Chaplin isn’t a man of politics,” 
Keaton said, “but he is concerned 
that there are still many hungry 
people in the world. 

“To me the story of his expulsion 
doesn’t make sense.” 


| 


| 
| 


Well leave aside, too, the idiocy 


‘invention, this in a message to 
the trade union movement, which 


existence of the class struggle. 
The wonder is, though, that a 


President of the U.S. should per-' 


mit himself to show such _ utter 
ignorance of history as not to 
know that the idea of class 
Struggle was part of the thinking 
of the leading European and 
American social philosophers hall 
a century before Marx wrote. 
We are charitable to assume it 
is “ignorance.” For the only other 


dent Eisenhower is lending him- 
self to the conspiracy to falsify his- 
tory by pretending ‘the idea of 
class struggle is a foreign impor- 
tation of Communists, 
* 

THE FACT is that the existence 
‘of the class struggle was accepted, 
leven taken for granted, by the 
leading social thinkers connected 
‘with the Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian movements in our history, 
as well as in leading European 
thought of that time. And this was 
long before Marx and Engels 
wrote the Communist Manifesto in 
1848. 

As Marx himself put it (in a 


letter to Joseph Weydemeyer in 


# |1852): “Long before me bourgeois 


JAMES MADISON 


.,. |historians had, described the his 
torical ~development of this class 


struggle, and bourgeois 


- 


of labelling the class struggte an/| 


econo-, 


Did Ike’s ‘Lonely Retugee’ Really Invent Classes 


-his door, asking help and advice. mists the economic anatomy of the.ro one can doubt that he saw the 


existence of a class struggle. 

A leading student of the Jack- 
sonian period, Joseph L. Blau, As- 
sociate Professor ‘in Philosophy at 
Columbia University, in the intro- 
duction to a work on Jacksonian 
doctrines, writes: 

“When Theophilus Fisk de- 
clared that ‘capital’ and ‘labor 
were in perpetual conflict, he was 
but making explicit one of the as- 
sumptions cOmmon among Jack- 
Sonians,” 

President Andrew Jackson him- 
self made that assumption, as is 
clear from his speeches and writ- 
ings. In his farewell address on 
taking leave of the presidency ih 
1837, he said, for instance: “It is 

(Continued on Page 14) 


” 
classes. 


Marx went on to describe what 
he had added to the understand- 
jing of the class struggle, which 


well get to that Jater. 

Right now, were interested in 
noting how President Eisenhower 
simply dismisses the ideas of the 
nation’s outstanding social thinkers, 
including those who founded the 
nation. : 

Let's first take an example from 
the period of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, the 1830s, when trade union- 
ism began to develop and_ the 
battle between capital and labor 
began to emerge as a dominant 
‘element of the class struggle. An 
outstanding Jacksonian _ thinker, 
Theophilus Fisk, declared before 
Boston mechanics in 1837 in an 
address called “Capital Against 
Labor”: 

“Then commenced the struggle 
against the two great dealers in 
the market of the world, viz., Cap- 
ital and Labor; and as Capital had 
always the government with its 
legions of bayonets to support its 
claims, the result may easily be 
imagined. . . . 

“By this brief and imperfect 
outline (of history), it may be seen 
that those who live without labor 
are and have been the enemies of 
the producing classes.” 

* 


WE WOULD scarcely claim 
that .Fisk had a scientific, or con- 
istent understanding of the clars) F 
‘struggle and where it leads. But 


" THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


We are glad to print below letters from our readers 
whose views do not necessarily reflect our own. We hope 


more of our readers will take 


their opinions to this column. 


as we can and the number d 


this as an invitation to write 
We will try to print as many 
ds on how successful they 


are in keeping their letters short.—Tht Editors. 
Domestics’ Status Shocks New Arrival 


(ED. NOTE.—The following 
letter was brought to us by a 
domestic worker from one of the 
Scandinavian countries, who is 
shocked at conditions for domes- 
tic workers here. Though not a 
reader of our paper, he felt we 
would be the only one to print 


such a letter). 


| NEW YORK. 
Editor, The Worker: 

It’s a shame, the way domestic 
workers are treated. Humiliation is 
a daily experience. Working hours 
are sometimes as much as 16 or] 
more hours, with only a little 
break of one or two hours in the 
afternoon. This: of -course is not 
the rule everywhere, only the so- 
called “good” positions offer reg- 
ular rest periods. The minimum 
working time is approximately 12 
hours. No compensation for work 
done after eight hours. 


Most of the domestic workers 
do not have a full day off in a 
week. On the day olf they have to 
get up early in the morning, same 
as regular working days to cook 
and serve breakfast for the family, 
also do little light house-cleaning 
belore going off duty. 


{unions have nothin 


domestic workers and they will use 
all kinds of tricks to stop this pro- 
gressive movement—keep that in 
mind—But you, the workers and 
leaders of the American labor 
to fear, be- 
cause you will be fighting for what 
is right, human and decent, and 
ultimately yours will be the victory. 


ONE WHO KNOWS. 


Some families even want their 
lunch served on such a day, and 
others, the really “bad” ones, go so| 
far in disrespect for their employes 
thev don't feel ashamed to invite 
guests home for luncheon. When 
the workers are through with the 
luncheon party it is already after- 
noon. Besides the so-called day off 
its common to give the workers 
every second Sundav afternoon off 
—after lunch. 

Let it be said from the begin- 
ning—the domestic workers have no| 
rights whatsoever and they are in 
no position to free themselves with- 
out help from organized labor. 
There is no law, no regulations for 
them. As it now stands, if a do- 
mestic worker doesn't accept the 
long working hours out he goes, 
either by his. own free will or he 
is kicked out, ANY TIME within 
24 hours. 


The domestic workers are also 
human beings and should therefore | 
have the same rights like anyone 
else to make a decent living. The 
first and most important is decent | 
working hours, eight hours a day! 
and five days a week. When that 
is accomplished other improve- 
ments will soon follow. 

In some European countries, an) 
eight-hour day for domestic work- 
ers is long a fact. Nobody can force | 
them to work overtime because the | 
law says so. The domestic workers 


“over there” are equal with their) not for the reasons as you give drop the 


He Differs with 
Our Economist 
NEW YORK. 


Dear Friends: 


Your “Economics of Peace” col-| To the Editor: 


umn is a fine idea. But the weak- 


nesses in the very first one are, in 0 


| 


(We were pleased when a 
mother wrote us her thoughts on 
how TV affects children in an- 
swer to a receut column by our 
TV critic, Ben Levine. A num- | 
ber of parents have asked us 
from time to time for a discus- 
sion on family questions. Here 
is one. We will welcome others 
on the things that concern our 
readers.—Editors). 


To The Worker Editors: 


Ben Levine leaves him- 
self open to serious misin-- 
terpretation in his TV col- 


umn of Nov. 27, “Are Par- 


nets Necessary?” No one 
would quarrel with his statement 
that “a parent must be awfully 
timid before his child’s search- 
ing eyes if he is afraid of a little 
slapstick satire.” However, earlier 


_— ——— —  -  —- 
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asmuch as arms production will 
always give a temporary boost to 
the economy and always in a harm- 
ful way. 

4.—You suggest that schools and 
roads would in this 1955-56 U.S.A. 
provide “more and better jobs” 
than, presumably, arms production. 
Again the shadow of idealism: you 
may be able to prove it, but you 
have not tried in this column—it 
is left as sheer assumption. I'm 
not at all sure you can prove it. 

There seems to be little evidence 
that working class shares your as- 
sumption, which means you must 
prove it if you want to continue 
with that argument. Actually the 
key lies in the points discussed 
above, especially No. 2. 

Thanks for trying, and better 


‘luck with the next stab. 


S. ARCHER. 


Make Paper 


Easier to Read 
CHICAGO. 


We, a South Side Press Group: 


f the “Freedom of the Press” not 


my opinion, too serious to overlook. | only read the Daily and Sunday | 
1.~Your analysis of recent booms | W orker but also sell the Sunday | 


finds a material base in replace-| Worker as a mobilized group. 


ment orders for the first, in Korean 


war orders for the second. The! customers and losing some, we felt 
third you explain in disturbingly | that quite a few of the oedinary 
different language: “the prospect people, as well as some of us in 
. You may be able; | 
to spell that out to demonstrate its’ the at a we do not know without | 


character as a material base for “ the ai 


of peace. .. 


boom; you have not done so in this 


column and thereby feed idealist il-, 


' lusions. 


9—From various facts and the 
observations of some business: 


sources you infer that peace and | 


East-West trade “outline the main 
road to a prolonged and healthier 


prosperity. — 


ao 


As a student of Marxist political 


economy I cannot accept 
statement, unless you propose to 
interpret “prolonged” and “health- 


ier’ in very special ways. It seems 
to me you ought accent, rather, the 


that | 


impossibility of a prolonged boom | | 
because capitalism is capitalism— 45 it 1s. But when we try to sell it to, 


and explain that phrase. 


3.—I agree that “arms peer) 


tion is a drag on the economy but 


fellow workers in other trades, them. It always “blockades pro-| 


thanks to the labor unions. 


After talking to several of our 


the group find there are words in 


of a dictionary, as a group: 
we love and understand the paper 


ta 


PP ‘ 


\ 


- 
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—s 
people who never saw or read the 
paper, we are afraid that some may | 


think it is too much for them and) ” 


paper altogether. 


We feel that since the paper is' 


|grams for schools and roads”; the for the workers it should use work- 


It should be possible to accom-|issue is whether such sacrifices of ers everyday language as well as, 


plis's the same -_— 


. i 
country. Of course a lot of rich aed 


ple will not accept any change in 


here in this; welfare are worth while, whether| some of our expressions, this owsard 


the purposes of the arms program induce them to get acquainted 


are sound. We know they are not., with the paper. 


the present. status regarding the That is what we should stress, in-| 
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WORKER RATES 


6 months ___. 2.000 
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6 months ____ 


4 months ____ 
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‘Daily Worker—35 East 12th St.. New York, 3, N. Y. 


s| workers. We feel letters sent by 
: workers even if they are against 
s the paper would be beneficial to 
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Renewal 


COMBINATION 


6 months ____ 


3 months ____ 


eccccccennss. AFARTMENT NO. .ccoce a 
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| 


‘could get a better understanding 
s of the 
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We feel a page should be de- 
to letters received from 


the paper if some one on the paper | 
answered their criticisms so they 


paper and perhaps to our 
side, 
Sincerely yours, 
JESSE RICHARDS, 
Chairman. 
MRS. JEANNE NEIMARK 


Secretary. 
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he had cited his experience with 
his own son who had been ex- 
posed from childhood to every- 
thing the TV and comic strips 
can throw, and who-now, though 
he has-for two years been that 
modern bogey, a teenager, is to 
all appearances as quiet and po- 
lite as the most nervous parent 
could ‘wish.” 

I take exception to the impli- 
cation in the above statement, 
namely, that “everything the TV 
and comic strips can throw’ can 
do no harm. 


However, I am surprised that 
a Worker columnist should have 


made a generalization that over- 
looks the untold numbers—Negro 
and white —and belonging to a 
wide variety of minority groups 
whose children are not so forti- 
fied against the hazards of life 
like violent and unwholesome 
TV programs and comic books, 
not because of any failing in the 
— or in the children but 
ecause these families lack the 
uired for children 
to bg up healthy and social- 
ized human beings. 

Has Ben Levine never met a 
father like the one who, before 
his discharge from the hospital 
where I was a social worker, ex- 
claimed: “Hundreds of thousands 
of fathers support their families. 
Why can’t IP” 


The happiest day of his life 
had been during World War II 
when he earned enough to take 
his family for an outing at 
Sheepshead Bay. And he was 
white and had a job but a “mar- 
ginal” income that made it diffi- 
cult for him to manage with the 
social agencies never getting 
around to helping him in time. 

I think, too, of a Negro mother 
who was making heroic efforts to 
bring up her family of six prac- 
tically. unaided following her 
husband's desertion. She was 
carrying the yougest child when 
he deserted joo she found it 
difficult to love this boy as she 
had the others. For many years 
she could not understand his ac- 
cusation that she did not love 
him. — 

I am not implying that the 
comics or TV programs (neither 
family had a TV set) could make 
delinquents of the children in 
these two families. I am imply- 
ing that there. are conditions 


essentials r 


TV Column Fair to Parents? Reader Thinks No 


under which it is not easy for 
parents to love their children, or 
to feel secure. * 

Does Ben Levine know of no 
parents who have to work so 
hard and so long that they do 
not have this kind of time and 
the money to provide the tan- 
gibles that make up love for 
children. 


Government statistics make 
clear that today a majority of our 
children are growing up in fam- 
ilies and in areas unable to pro- 
vide them with even the barest 
essentials—excluding such ob- 
viously disadvantaged groups as 
migrant farmers and those in em- 
ployment that is not covered by 
minimum wage laws. 


The answer, of course, does 
not lie with the “harmful” comics 
or TV programs. However, so 
long as the above social condi- 
tions prevail and parents are thus 
rendered insecure and their chil- 
dren likewise, children cannot 
remain impervious to violence 
in any aspect of our cultural life. 
The fact that some do who grow 
up in Marxist families does not 
permit a generalization such as 
was implied in the column. __ 

As for his left-handed slap at 
psychological knowledge. I did 
go beyond Psychology I and do 
nof feel apologetic for it. Knowl- 
edge of psychology—scientific 
psychology—is helpful especially 
in these days when we are be- 
ing deluged on all sides by a 
— and unscientific psy- 
chology. The fact that the wo- 
man contestant on the $64,000 
question does not apply her psy- 
chology does not impress me, 
because much of it goes counter 
to reality. 

Sorry to be so long-winded. I 
think even columns in The 
Worker should not be written 
just for progressives and I think 
implications I picked up as ones 
that families without resources 
to bring up their children would 
be angry about as I was. 

A faithful and apprecia- 
tive reader. 
7 


‘Tries to Lure 


Letter Writers 
ROCHESTER, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been taking special notice 
of the Letters to the Editor, not 
‘only in The Worker, but in other 
progressive publications. Has it 
ever occurred to you that most of 
the letters are from large cities 
and from people who seem to be 
well educated: 

Is this bad? No, not too bad, but 
I can say that the language used 
‘in most of these letters undoubted- 
ly scares many workers into the be- 
lief that they are not capable of 
writing letters to The Worker. ... 

How to encourage these poten- 
tial letter writers is a problem I do 
not feel capable of solving, but I 
wish it could be solved—a page of 
Letters to the Editor would be a 
welcome and interesting addition. 


| What do you think? 


O. S. CUMMENS. 
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Books Make Fine Gifts 


Workers Bookshop Offers You the Finest 
Selection of 
WRITINGS ON MARXISM - LENINISM 


HISTORY - BIOGRAPHY - SCIENCE - THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT - OUTSTANDING FICTION - NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Write for our new catalogue 


Please include 10¢ a volume for postage 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N.Y., AL 4-6953 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M.—Saturdays te 6 P.M. 


— 
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Good Things for 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


SAUSAGE SNACK 

Mash sausage and blend in 
either celery or onions or a mix- 
ture of both. Toast bread and 
spread with sausage mixture. It 
will be quite thick. Sprinkle 
with cheese and broil, 4 to 5 
inches away from flame, for 
about 4 minutes or until cheese 
is bubbling and lightly browned. 


CRANBERRY ABUNDANCE 
This years record crop of 


cranberries will see an abun-: 


dance of fresh and processed 
cranberries on the market. If you 
have a home freezer and prefer 
to make your own cranberry 
sauce, jelly and relishes, buy a 
good supply of the fresh berries 
packaged in film and pop them 
_in your freezer until you want to 
use them. They will keep for sev- 
eral months. 


Every hqusewife has favorite 
cranberry recipes. Here is an un- 
usual one which may be served 
as a dessert, main dish salad or a 
relish with poultry or pork. 


LOBSTER CHEESE BAKE 

1 six-ounce can lobster 

2 tbs finely chopped onion 

1-4 cup mayonnaise — 

4 hamburger buns 

% cup cubed Swiss cheese 

% tsp salt 

1 tsp vinegar 

Butter or margarine 

Remove cartilage from lobster 
and chop it coarsely. Mix onion, 
cheese, salt, mayonnaise and 
vinegar together and combine 
with lobster. Split hamburger 
buns ahd spread both sides with 
butter.or margarine. Spread lob- 
ster mixture on bottom halves of 
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Pt Yn 32-46, 
LINGERIE ENSEMBLE 


Beginner and expert both will 
be pleased with this slim prin- 
cess line slip and pantie. Pat- 
tern No. 8157 comes in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40; 42, 44, 46. 
Send 35c in coin, your name, 
address, pattern on Oot and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 36, 
N.Y. The latest issue of our 
pattern magazine contains doz- 
ens more smart, easy to sew 
styles for all ages. Send 25c for 

our copy of the fall-winter ‘55 
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buns and céver with tops. Wrap 
in aluminum foil; bake in 350 
degree oven 20 minutes. Cool 
five minutes, unwrap and serve 
hot. Makes four servings. 


BRAUNSCHWEIGER- 
CHEDDAR SANDWICHES 


12 pound Braunschweiger liver 
Sausage 
4 slices rye bread 
14 cup finely chopped celery 
-Or— 
1% cup finely sliced green 
onions 
12 cup grated cheese 
gees Y 


WhAT You Can Do 
To Help Sobell 


The Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice’ for Morton Sobell, 940 
Broadway, New York City, has 
asked that people: 

1.—Ask an investigation of the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case by writ- 
ing to U. S. Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., chairman, Sub- 
Committee on Constitutional 
Liberties, U. S. Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Senate Committee is investigat- 
ing violations of the Bill of 

ights. 


2.—Ask that Morton Sobell be 
transferred from Alcatraz to a 
regular federal prison where he 
can consult freely with his attor- 
neys in preparing appeals for a 
new trial. Write to James V. 
Bennett, Director of Prisons, Jus- 
tice Department, Washington, 


D. C. 
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ial 


By JOSEPH KLEIN 


THE WORKER, SRE, Sept Page ii 


At 61, Mrs. Rose Sobell Works, 


Dreams of Freedom for Son 


Mrs. Rose Sobell, mother of imprisoned Morton Sobell, is filled with hope this 
holiday season that victories lie ahead in the efforts to free her son from prisan. Mrs. 
Sobell, who at the age of 61 is working day and night to help free her son from Alca- 
traz, bases her hopes on new legal motions now being prepared, and on indications of 


growing public support. 


Secure Justice for Morton So- 
bell, she said she had just re- 
turned from visits to persons 


whose assistance she was seek- 


ing. 

In her hand was a letter which 
she had just received from Alca- 
traz. It was difficult to read be- 
cause the handwriting was 
crowded_-on two sides of a single 
sheet of paper—all Sobell is al- 
lowed to write in one letter. He 
doesn't divide the letter ‘nto 
paragraphs to avoid losing even 
a little of the limited space. 

“Did you ever think you would 
be making speeches?” he wrote 
his mother, who recently address- 
ed a meeting at Carnegie Hall. 

When Sobell was a bov, he 
had stood on a street corner with 
his mother listening to the moth- 
er of Tom Mooney pleading for 
the freedom of her son. She 
never dreamed that in 1955 she 
would be speaking on the same 
platform with Warren K. Bill- 
ings, who was framed with Tom 
Mooney, at a “Justice for So- 
bell” meeting! 


Mrs. Sobell said the attorneys 
were preparing legal motions to 
be presented in court in the com- 
ing weeks in an effort to win a 
new trial. 

It was in 1951 that Sobell was 
convicted with Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg and condemned to 30 
years in prison. Arrested in Aug- 
ust, 1950, he has served five 
years in prison, three of them in 
Alcatraz, the maximum security 
prison for “hardened criminals.” 


“We intend to present new 
evidence,’ Mrs. Sobell said, 


“However, the motions are tak- 


ing longer than we had hoped. 
The fact that Morton is in Al- 
catraz has hampered the lawvers 
in their work. Each time the law- 
yers want to consult with Mor- 
ton or he wants to consult with 
the lawyers, there is the expense 
of traveling 3,000 miles to Al- 
catraz. We must have attorneys 
in the East because the courts 
of jurisdiction are in New York.” 

Mrs. Sobell explained that this 
was one of the grounds on which 
efforts were being made to trans- 
fer Sobell from Alcatraz. 

“ I went to see the picture 


‘The Life of Emile Zola’ about 
the Dreyfus case. All through 
the picture I thought of Morton. 
Believe me, there are such simi- 
larities. Some very big people 
had to be exposed in France be- 
fore Dreyfus was vindicated, 
but the truth won.” 


During the summer Mrs. 
Sobell last visited her son. “If I 
could only see him more often,” 


she sighed. “My husband cant. 


see him at all becaifSe he is so 
sick. If he could just visit Mor- 
ton, it would help his health so 
much. But it is impossible so 
long as Morton is in Alcatraz.” 


How is Sobell faring in prison? 

“Of course, he’s encouraged 
because so\many people are 
working for him,” he answered, 
trying to sound as hopeful as 
possible. “But how good can a 
yerson’s morale be when he has 
ae in Alcatraz for three years 
and when he hasn’t even been 
able to see his son? Alcatraz is 
torture—especially for someone 
like Morton, who is a scientist 
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Here's Health 


(By Federated Press) 

NEW DRUGS seeni to be 
coming out of the pharmaceuti- 
cal houses almost weekly, and 
very often they are billed as mod- 
ern miracles. In the majority of 
cases the drugs are soon discard- 
ed by the medical profession for 
one or both of two reasons: 
they don’t do what they're sup- 
posed to, or if they do, their side 
effects are so damaging that the 
cure is worse than the disease. 

However, from time to time a 
new biological or chemical com- 
pound is discovered which defi- 
nitely does advance the science 
of healing. A product which 
seems well on the way to- 
ward becoming established as a 
real “wonder drug” is predni- 
sone, better known by its trade 
name, Meticorten, Its chief uses 
up to now have been against 
rheumatic and arthritic condi- 
tions and as a very effective 
weapon against skin rashes. 

Undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant results achieved by Meti- 
corten have been against rheu- 
matoid arthritis, that horrible di- 
sease which so often turns the 
middle years into a crippled old 

~ age, and old age into a virtual 
hell on earth. Arthritis attacks 
the joints, causing inflammation, 
stiffening, pain and deformity. 
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had little with which to combat 
the disease. Then came the dis- 
covery of the first steroid hor- 
mone preparation, ACTH and 
cortisone. 

— e 

ACTH and cortisone, in their 
early days, looked very promis- 
ing against rheumatoid arthritis 
as well as diseases like rheumatic 
fever which so often damages 
the hearts of young people. Time 
proved that while the two drugs 
actually were effective against 
rheumatoid arthritis in many 
cases, too often they produced 

isonous side effects which 
Euaed doctors to abandon their 
use. 

Then, just about a year ago, 
Meticorten was introduced. It 
was a direct outgrowth of the 
development of ACTH and cor- 
tison and of laboratory efforts to 
remove the hazards of these 
drugs. And up to this point (too 
early for a final verdict) it would 
appear that Meticorten is an ef- 
fective weapon against rheuma- 
toid arthritis and one which does 
not set up too many allergic and 
toxic reactions in the patient. 

For example, here are the re- 
sults of one study reported in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. A group of Pitts- 
burgh physicians ‘used Meticor- 
ten on 20 ‘patients with advanc- 
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ed cases of rheumatoid arthritis. 
All 20 cases showed some de- 
gree of improvement. In 15 of 
the 20, the improvement was so 
marked that their so-called func- 
tional classification was changed 
for the better. 
* 

THERE WERE many other 
more technical indications of im- 
proved conditions in these pa- 
tients. However, there remains 
one important question — how 
about the side effects? 

The Pittsburgh group renport- 
ed that there were some side ef- 
fects in most of the patients. 
However, these were disturbing 
in only seven of the 20 cases, 
and in only one case were the 
side effects serious enough to 
force abandonment of the ther- 
apy. Equally important, there 
seem to be definite indications 
that one of the worst side effects 
of ACTH and cortisone, namely, 
water retention and resultant 
edema (swelling), does not occur 
in the cases treated with Meti- 
cporten. 

It should be noted that many 
tests of Meticorten similar to the 
Pittsburgh study seem to bear 
out these results. It appears safe 
to say that Meticorten offers the 
best hope to arthritis sufferers 
yet discovered’ by medic 


| science. 
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Interviewed at the New York office of the Committee to 
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and thrives on living a useful 
life. | 

“Morton always longed to be 
a scientist who would serve man- 
kind. I remember when he was 
graduated from high school and 
how we met afterwards. He took 
out a handful of medals that 
had been awarded him and casu- 
ally gave them ta, me. He was 
graduated at the top of his class. 
Then we struggled during the 
depression so that he could go 
through City College. There too 
he was graduated with honors. 

“Morton was offered a fellow- 
ship, but he turned it down so 
he could do war work in World 
War II. He went on to impor- 
tant achievements in science. He 
became an‘ expert in radar. help- 
ed the: development of the big 
computing machines, and began 
to see his dreams coming true. 
Today he is deprived of every- 
thing—his career, his family. 
Look at this part of the letter.” 

She unfolded the letter once 


and to where Morton 
wrote: 


“As usual here things are 
much the same as they always 
are. Now it has become rainy 
and foggy and windy—like it was 
three years ago when I got here 
in time for the holiday. Even the 
radio brings nothing new. We 
have a choice of two programs 
—three and one-half hours each 
night, and almost all day on 
weekends. And from all of this 
I am able to extract only one 
and one-half (less advertising 
time) to which I listen. There are 
er) fights and the jazz—the 
ootball games, and the hillbilly 
music—the quiz contests and the 
enlightened drama, like “Gun- 
smoke’ and “The Lone Ranger.” 
This is the radio! Yes, I do listen 
to the news such as it is. Other- 
wise, I eat and sleep; read and 
work, and occasionally study.’ ” 


As she folded the letter again, 
Mrs. Sobell said: “This is how 
Morton has spent the last five 
years of his life. The time must 
seem like five centuries to him. 
That's how these last five years 
have been for me.” 

“The one thing that keeps 
Morton and our family going is 
the knowledge that the people 
in our country who believe in 
justice will free Morton. Every 
day there are new people speak- 
ing out. But it must not take 
much longer. Five years is 
enough.” 
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Five Years Later—Georgie Flores Ring Death 
Turns Out to Be More Than a Sad A ccident 


T hey Newer Come Back? Oh No? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


NEWS ITEM—Albany, N y., Dec. 13. The New York State Court of Claims, 


assailing “the entire system of medical examinations for prize fighters,” 


awarded 


$80,000 to the family of George Flores, Brooklyn boxer who died in 1951 after being 
knocked out at Madison Square Garden. 

This was the boxing story of the week. I consider it 
much more newsworthy than the banning of the fight man- 


agers “Guild” by Commissioner 
Helfand. That highly publicized 
move had to do with trying ‘to 
break up a managers’ monopoly 
on who could get into the local 
arenas and the TV money (while 
ignoring the real big national 
monopoly controlled by the In- 
ternational Boxing Club, Frank 
Norris’ “Octopus, Inc.”) The 
Court-of Claims decision finally 
calls into question the callous 
commercial approach to the 
health and lives of young flesh 
anc blood Americans who punch 
anc’ get punched for a_ living, 
acl sometimes, as m the case of 
2 }-vear-old George Flores, are 
alowed to go to their death so 
tic show can go on. 

left an 18-year-old 
and a three week old 
Conev Island. They ve 
becn getting along as best they 
could these five years. Flores 
last purse was $1,500, minus halt 
to his manager, and this Garden 
fee was by far his biggest 
ainount. In an opinion written by 
Judge Fred A. Young, the court 
noted that Flores had _ been 
knoéked out twice before that 
same summer and ruled the brain 
injury that caused the youngster’s 
death had taken place before the 
last Garden fight. It points out 
that each of the doctors who 
examined Flores before his last 
three bouts could have forbid- 
den the fight to go on, and sus- 
pended the fighter and “the fact 
that this was not done is an in- 
dictment of each of the doctors 
and a more secrious mdictment 
of the entire svstem of medical 
examinations. It adds that in its 
investigation it ran into “a Indic- 
rous system of professional cour- 
tesy” among commissioin doctors, 
and that “the tragic results of 
this Alphonse-Gaston attitude is 
best examplified” in the testi- 
mony of Dr. Vincent Nardiello, 
the last one to examine Fores 
beiore the fatal match . 

* 

WHILE CERTAINLY wel- 
coming this fine, plain-talking 
decision, one must wonder why 
five vears had to elapse before 
the pertect'y plain facts could 
be breught te light. 

This writer saw Flores’ last 
fizht, since it harpened to be a 
preliminary to Kid Gavilan’s suc- 
cesstux defense of his welter 
championship against Billy Gra- 
ham. Here is our next day’s re- 
owt on the Flores-Donaghue 

‘ht. From. the Daily Worker of 
August 31, 1951: 

“At this writing 20-year-old 
Georgie Flores is in critical con- 
dition at St. Claire’s Hospital 
following an emergency brain 
operation. He was KO’d in the 
eighth round of the semi-final 
to the Gavilan-Graham fight. 

“Fleres was knocked out cold 
at the end of an exhausting see- 
saw fight. His head hit the floor 


leres 
widow 
Solu om 


with a terrific thump—foam rub-- 


ber protection ~is still ‘too ex- 
pensive it seems—and his mouth- 
piece flew back over our heads 
four rews. 

“Dr. Vincent Nardiello came 
into the ring after Flores was 
counted out. I don’t know what 
he did but after a little while 
Flores seemed a bit revived, 
glassy, and was 
pulled to his feet and taken to 
his corner, where he received a 


Savage bawling’ out by his man-’ 


ager for having been knocked 
out. This ‘manager had pushed 
Flores into the Garden semi- 
fnal JUST TWO WEEKS 
AFTER THE YOUNGSTER 
HAD BEEN SIMILARLY 
KNOCKED OUT. And needless 
to say, the Dewey boxing com- 
mission allowed it. 


“Flores walked woozily from 
ring and nobody thought much 
about him till word came back 
that he had collapsed and been 
rushed to the hospital in critical 
condition. 


“Im not a doctor, I only know 
what I see. In baseball if a player 
is hit in the head by a pitched 
ball, even if he never loses con- 
sciousness he is taken off the 
field on a stretcher as a precau- 
tion. Here Flores was knocked 
out cold with a terrible thump, 
evidently had not recovered, and 
was permitted to try walking. 

“Allowed to fight two weeks 
after being knocked out—forced 
to walk out of the ring after be- 
ing obviously badly hurt—that’s 
the extent of the concern for a 
young man’s life shown by the 
bloodsuckers of commercial box- 
ing. ad 

. 

AFTER FLORES DIED, 
there was a grand jury investi- 
gation ordered, and the usual 
whitewash started to flow. The 
commission droned that every 
regulation had been complied 
with, it was a tragic accident. 

This was a lie then as it is 
today. Commission rules are 
supposed to prohibit a fighter 
from entering the ring for 30 
days following a knockout. Yet 
Flores had suffered knockouts 
on Jury 31 and again on Aug. 
14 and was permited in the Gar- 
den ring Aug. 28, to follow 
Laverne Roach and Sonny Boy 
West to his death in New York 
rings that one vear. 

With the issue running the 
tragic news of Flores’ death, on 
Sept. 4, we ran an article head- 
lined “INDICT THE COMMIS- 
SION!” Reviewing the open and 
shut facts, we wrote: 


“This paper demands—and is 
going to continue to demand— 
the indictment on manslaughter 
—s should it be murder? 
—of the following: 


1—All three members of Gov- 
ernor Deweys New York State 
Commission, for allowing Flores 
to fight two weeks after being 
knocked -out. 

“2—Matchmaker Al Weill of 
the International Boxing Club 
for knowingly booking this fight 
after Flores’ KO two weeks pre- 
vious. Weill knows the record 
of every fighter who comes into 


the Garden. 

“3 — Dr. Vincent Nardiello, 
Commission physician who OK'd 
Flores for this fight. If he didn’t 
know of Flores’ knockout two 
weeks previous then he was 
criminally negligent in passing 
the fighter without ascertaining 
his recent record, Dr. Nardiello 
was also the examining physi- 
cian in the ring and: instead of 
calling for a stretcher permitted 
the knocked out Flores to wab- 
ble on his own feet to the dress- 
ing room, wrzre he collapsed. 

“4—Flores tnanager of record, 


Louis Breitbart, who permitted 
his fighter to go into the rin 

two weeks after a.knockout — 
after still another 


five weeks 
knockout.” 


This writer also offered to 
testify before the Grand Jury but 
was turned down. Of course, 
the whitewash flowed and ev- 
eryone was exonerated. Just one 
of those unfortunate accidents, 


you know. 
° 


NOW FIVE YEARS later the 
Court scrapes off some of the 
whitewash and anyone who 
wants to look can see that the 
sharp accusations hurled in this 
paper five years ago were not 
“radical, exaggerated, trouble- 
making talk.” The death of 
Flores, or of the others before 
and after him, was not “some 
unfortunate accident” but the 
direct result of commercial box- 
ing’s calloused attitude toward 
human life. 

This attitude will change only 
to the extent that decent public 
opinion forces it to. After the 
“Boston Massacre” in which the 
referee permitted a young, inept 
lightweight to be knocked down 
ten times in three rounds; the 
burst of outraged opinion, did 
have some good efefct, and there 
has been some trend toward to 
stopping fights where a man is 
totally defenseless, out on his 
feet and on the ve erge of serious 
injury. 

The award to Flores widow 
and child won't bring back the 
husband and father, but is cer- 
tainly a welcome break in the 
usual sanctimonious “Case clos- 
ed, a regrettable accident.” The 
case of every other similar ring 
death ought to be re-opened, 
blame fixed, and some belated 
compensation given the families 
of the dead boxers. 

Some day, itis this writer's 
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SUGAR RAY ROBINSON, 35 vears old, was a 4-1 underdog 
agamst tough 27-year-old middleweight champ Bobo Olson last 
week in Chicago. He had retired and not touched a glove for 31 
months. He was once the greatest fighter of them all, possibly of 
all time, pound for pound, and could still punch Would his legs 
hold up? It was an unnecessary question. He belted Bobo out in 
two rounds with a quick flash of the old amazingly fast two fisted 
TNT. He is now the second oldest middleweight champ in history. 
Who was the first? Ask Dr. Jovce Brothers, she'll tell you. By the 
way, Ray says he will turn over a future purse to the NAACP. He 


got the news from Mississippi. 


belief, the very idea of a sport 
in which men try to hurt each 
other and knock each other into 
insensibility for a living, while 
others make money on their 


(Contmued from Page 1) 
ing Christmas where we are.” 
They come on camels and don- 
keys and a newsboy, pinched by 
the cold, stands before them 
hawking his papers. 

lie the final panel we see New 
Yorkers of today, mothers and 
children, hurrying home past 
bleak tenement houses clutching 
their Christmas packages. Down- 
stairs is a carpenter's shop, and 
upstairs, as a brilliant burst of 
light goes off and on, we can 
see the Christ child on a bed 
of straw, the angels kneeling 
over him. And the legend reads, 
“Loo'’: in tenements forlorn, for 
us this day the Babe is born.” 

* 

PERHAPS my visitor would be 
as impressed as I was with the 
work of the handicraftsman who 
fashioned this display, for the 
figures are wrought with exquis- 
ite sensitivity and the concept 


| of the Christmas story in New 


York, the Magi weaving their 
way amid the skyscrapers had, 
to my eyes, a fragile and eery 
beauty. 

I would assume that my un- 
earthly but extraordinarily intel- 
ligent companion would ask 
some questions dealing with the 
commercial use to which the ar- 
tist’s work is put, and I suspect 
he would have more to ask me 


as the crowds bustled by in'their 


yes, 
hese * it was nineteen hundred 


em -_ 


Martian’s Christmas Visit 


gaiety. I would explain the 
Christmas cheer, the quality of 
the happiness that he saw, for it 
is the time of vear when the 
great festoons of lights read 
“Peace on earth, good will to 


>> 


men. 


But my Martian could well 
want to know more about the 
bridge under which the dere- 
licts sit around their lonely bon- 
fire, and about the great, dark 
tenements where the Christ 
child lies. 

* 


HE WOULD ask me to take 
him there. I would comply with 
his wish and I know he would 
ask more questions as his bril- 
liant eyes fastened on all that 
he saw where the lights are dim. 
He could ask, as we come to the 
tenements, how it is that so 
many who live here are of dark- 
er skin than the fair angels he 
saw in the windows and I would 
explain. And it is in this grim 
place that the Christ child was 
born, he would ask, and I would 
say yes, it is here. And he would 
look at the faces of the children 
playing in the streets and I be- 
lieve I could understand the 
questions in his Martian mind. 

“And it is said that this mira- 
cle happened long ago?” he 
might persist and I would reply 
that . as, time. is. measured 


—_——_ 


pain, will be called into ques- 
tion. In the meanwhile, certainly 
the least that should be insisted 
on is minimum, strictly enforced 
safety regulations. 


——7 


and fifty-five years ago. And he. 
would ask why it is that we 
have these tenements so long 
afterward, and why it is that 
men live under bridges so long 
afterward. And that would not 
be easy to answer. 


HE WOULD point again ‘to 
the legend hanging high over 
the principal streets that are 
brilliant in lights and that speak 
of peace and good will to men. 
And perhaps he would ask me, 
in as gentle a way as he could, 
for I assume that our interstellar 
guest would observe the ameni- 
ties one pays to a host, how can 
I reconcile what he sees here in 
the slums with the thought ex- 
pressed in the brilliant lights 
above. 

L would tell him that this is 
the Christmas season and that it 
bespeaks the eternal hope which 
lies deep in man’s heart, but 
that it is, as yet, a hope. And 
he could ask why we permit the 
Christmas season to be so tran- 
sient, so temporary, why do we 
not abide by its declared spirit 
all the days of the year, and all 
the years of fife? 

It is a reasonable question, I 
would be obliged to reply, and 
1 would tell him that there are 
men and women who live by 
that motto beyond the season 
we now celebrate but their free- 


‘dom is in jeopardy and some 


are in ptisons today. | 
And I can see, the, wonder. in, 
the eyes of our guest from afar. 
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See Big Role for AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department 


(Continued from Page 2) 


have in mind they.should get an- | 


other fellow for president, hecause 
I have no experience with that 
type of power.” 

Meany’s “non-aggression” pact 
idea did not come into any of the 
resolutions approved by the con- 
vention. In fact, in his concluding 
words before adjournment, Meany 
found it necessary to issue a warn- 
ing that his offer of “cooperation” 
should not be “misunderstood” 
and the new federation will “not 
be a milk toast movement” but 
would adhere to the “militancy” of 
its founders. That doesn’t mean 
Meany wont make another try, 
but his first attempt brought the 


opposite results. 
* 


JUDGED on the basis of what 
is realistically conceivable under 
present circumstances and in view 
of the predominantly conservative 
leadership of American unions, the 
convention on the whole, was on 
the positive side. But the negative 
element in it should not be over- 
looked. 

The 4,000-word resolution on 
foreign affairs reflected mainly the 
influence of the AFL side of the 
merger, just as the stand on civil 
rights, civil liberties and organiz- 
ing the wumorganized, retlected 
' mostly the CIO side. 

(We will give a summary of the 
resolutions passed by AFL-CIO 
convention in next week’s Worker). 

The heart of the foreign policy 
resolution is its opposition to the 
“Geneva Spirit” as it came out of 
the Summit conference. The res- 
olution is a riot of anti-Sovietism, 
picturing “Soviet imperialism” as 
the big threat to the world. It is 
also full of contradictions; for in- 
stance, one resolve favors “cul- 
tural” relations with the countries 
of socialism while the very next 
vesolve declares unalterable opposi- 
tion to exchange of trade union 


7 
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' ig 
Shown on the AFL-CIO 
Temperature Chart 


ONE INDICATION of the 
moed of the AFL-CIO delegates 
came during Adlai Stevenson’s 
speech, when he said: 

“You have left no question, 
on the score of responsibility 
within your ranks about your in- 
tentions and capacities to keep 
communism out of labor unions.” 

He paused for applause, but 
only two hands clapped at the 
garment workers table with the 
other 5,000 in the hall discretely 
silent. Then Stevenson went on: 

“You have left no doubt that 
you will deal vigorously and ef- 
fectively with yacketeers and 
those who abusé their steward- 
Ship on welfare and pension 
funds.” 

The delegates raised the roof 


ae 


with applause. 
XK 


‘delegations with those lands. 


¥ 

THE LEADERS of the former 
CIO, however, privately rational- 
ized that the foreign policy res- 
olution i; “not as bad” as resolu- 
tions usually adopted on the topic 
by the old AFL. They pointed to 
the tremendous amount of lan- 
guage for the “Point 4” “positive” 
approach—economic aid for under- 
developed countries; anti-colonial- 
jism, anti-falangism, and even a 
paragraph litfed trom a past UAW 
resolution calling for a continually 
open door for negotiations and 
“patience.” 

The hodge podge of 22 resolves 
contain nothing of Walter Reuther’s 
oft-stated view that in this H-bomb 
era a war is noXlonger “possible” 
or “conceivable” and compels ne- 
gotations for peace. While some 
of the CIO people, especially 
packers of Jacob Potofsky of the 


clothing workers, co-chairman with 


j 


Matthew Woll of the International 
Affairs Committee of the AFL- 
CIO, thus console themselves, the 
one thing that stands out is that 
Meany and his associates prob- 


~~ 


ably will interpret the resolution 
as a mandate to go out and cam- 


paign for a stepped-up cold war. 
* 
THE FOREIGN policy position 


was buttressed oratorically with| 
relations with the USSR. He 


considerable anti-Communism from 
the platform. But it was signifi- 
cant, as many observers agreed, 
the big applause came when 
speakers lashed into the NAM, the 
racketeers, racists and big busi- 
ness. Silence gréeted the anti- | 
Communist cries. | 

Everything was far from unity| 
and sunshine, conveyed by the! 
oratory that poured from the con-' 
vention stage. Behind the scenes, | 
and much of it in the open off the, 
convention floor, there was a 


crisis-cross of differences apd a \ 
ibers with IUD. 
Many other former AFL unions 
to the good, some harmfu! to the/followed Beck’s leadership and, 
class. The when the IUD convened, more 
ighted the|former AFL unions joined it tha» 
continued difference between the CIO unions although membership- 
CIO and AFL on the issue of in-|wise, the latter still has some edge. 
dustrial unionism vs. craftism came|Most of these AFL unions, al- 


strain of relationships. 
Some of these differences were| 


interests of the em 
one big event that high] 


Portrait of Man 
Out of Step 


George Meany, after his fail- 
ure to get a “non-aggression”™ 
pact with the NAM, broadened 
his own “anti-Communism” . ag- 
gression line with an attack up- 
on India, Yugoslavia and other 
lands which maintain peaceful 


launched his attack before a 
luncheon audience of 1,200 lib- 
eral and labor leaders arranged 
by the Religion and Labor 
Foundation. As the New York 
Times reported the reception 


| for him was cold. On the other 


hand, the Times noted, Walter 
Reuther received a much warm- 
er reception after he stressed the 
“positive” approach of economic 
aid for India and other Asian- 
African countries. 


— 


“of other differences: McDon..Jd vs. 


Reuther; Beck vs. Meany; Quill 
vs. Reuther et al; some GOP- 
minded leaders vs. the majority. 
small unions vs. big, and like dif- 
ferences that were manifested. The 
process of amalgamating uiwenis 
jin the same field and of the hun- 
dreds of state and city bodies, has 
also begun with power plays and 
maneuvering (reflecting  differ- 
ences) involved in all of them. The 
first amalgamation agreement dis- 
closed at the convention was be- 
tween the Meat Cutters and 
Butchers and the Packinghouse 
Workers. | 

Old relationships have loosened 
some, and there is much talk of 
“realignments.” There is no clear 
pattern of the trend, especially be- 
cause of such imponderable factors 
in the situation such as Dave Beck 
and his powerful union. And John 
L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers, whom Beck says _ he 
wants in, are still to be heard 
from. The leaders of the former 
CIO say they envisage an alliance 
with the “finer” elements of the 
AFL. They name Meany, Al Hayes 
of the machinists, as examples. 
But even they dont mean to 
be sure who the “finer” elements 
will turn out to be in the longer 


when the Industrial Unions De-|though with industrial member-|run. A test on key issues will 


partment convention was 


This was to be a division, essen- them when 


} 


tially of the old CIO unions, that, 
was to provide for them a base of 
protection from the much-feared) 
craftism of the AFL. 


held. ship, are led by men who headed 
they were strict craft 
organizations. : 


* 


really tell. 

Anyway, the minority ot dis- 
tinctly progressive people at the 
convention expressed the belief 


THE MIXUP in the IUD simplyithat new opportunities will de- 


turned it into an arena with the 


ber union when 


Dave Beck, head of the Brother-'various AFL ‘craft organizations 


| 


’ 


hood of Teamsters, said he would|to press for their “jurisdictional” 
not stand for any “special rule claims on maintenance, building, 
book” for only a part of the AFL- cafeteria and other such workers 
CIO and insisted on a right of his 
union to enter the IUD. 


that have long been under CIO 
industrial contracts. Most serieus 


He was on the point of the is the insistence of the IBT ‘for 


The Men Who 


(Continued from Page 1) 
was a 75-year-oki steel magnate, 
who was being honored as the 
“NAM Man of the Year.” He was 
chairman Charles R. Hook of 
Armoo Steel €o., and is an ex- 
NAM president himself. His firm 
is a 400-million-dollar giant, with 
30,000 workers in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and elsewhere. And his 
big distinction in NAM eyes is 
that he kept most of his plants 
non-union during the CIO drives. 

Only one other large steel firm 
has been able to do this. And 
Hook’s job wasn't easy. There 
were cash outlays for machine 
guns and tear gas, and labor 
spies from the Corporation Aux- 
iliary Agency. And there was 
other rough stuff too. His agents 
have stolen union records, said 
the National Labor Relations 
Board in a formal Board order. 
And his foremen have fired 
union men and set up illegal 
company unions. But its just 
such things that make Hook an 
NAM hero today. 

The NAM, of course, was too 
canny to mention Hook's strike- 
breaking at the Waldorf-Astoria 
ceremonies. This isn’t 1920. Half 
the NAM members have been 
compelled to sign collective bar- 
gaining agreements since the big 
drives began. And it isn't healthy 
for this half to voice their hatred 
for the unions so frankly today. 

* 

SO ANOTHER reason was 
spelled out when they named 
their “Man of the Year.” They 
were honoring Hook, they said, 
for his work on ex-President 
Hoovers Government commis- 
sion. This is the Big Business 
group that is reorganizing the 
Federal Government, along its 
own lines. And there's no doubt 
that the NAM was glad to honor 
its former president for that. 
But Hook’s chief claim to glory 
in the NAM world is based on 
his war on labor. For the non- 
union shop is still the NAM 


ideal. 


home with some of the strike- 
breakers, who throng the NAM 
conventions. With Harry W. An- 
derson, the friend of the fascist 
Black Legion, for instance. 

Anderson is a leading mem- 
ber of the NAM’s “Labor Rela- 
tions,” that is its union-busting, 
committee. 


In Detroit, Anderson is Gen- 
eral Motors vice-president, in 
charge ot “Labor Relations.” And 
he was in charge of GM’s union- 
busting when the Black Legion 
was killing auto workers and un- 
employed Negroes in the 1930s. 

* 

ONE OF Anderson's letters 
shows how highly he regarded 
the murder legion. The letter 
Was written to his friend Edward 
Cowdrick, who was secretary of 
a secret Big Business policy com- 
mittee—the Special Conference 
Committee — with offices in 

. Rockefeller Center. The commit- 
tee was made up of the heads 
of the largest duPont, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan and Mellon corp- 
orations. It was seeking ways to 
smash the trace unions that were 
rising like giantsgat the time. 
And this was Anderson’s advice: 

“Maybe,” the General Motors 
expert suggested, “you can use 
a little Black Legion down in 
your country. It might help.” 

This letter appears in Al- 
bert E. Kahn’s book, “High 
Treason. It was written in June, 
1936, after the Black Legion had 
murdered at least nine workers, 
and possibly 40 others. 

One of the Black Legion vic- 
tims was George Marchuk, a 
Communist, who was secretary 
of the militant Auto Workers 
Union that broke ground for the 
Jater CIO push. He was taken 
for a ride and shot through the 
head. 

Another Black Legion victim 
was John Bielak, an AFL or- 
ganizer, who was riddled with 
bullets on a lonely road. Both 
men had gotten death warnings 


—_—_——_—_— —— 


Black Legion representative, 
before the fatal rides. 

Negroes were special targets 
of this fascist hate group. And 
the oath that new Black Legion 
members swore to, as they kneel- 
ed with a pistol to each head, 
said in part: | 

“We regard as enemies of our- 
selves and our country all aliens, 
Negroes, Jews and cults and 
creeds believing in social equal- 
ity.” ) 

This is the outfit that GM's 
Anderson said “might help.” 
* 

THE NAM’s “Labor Rela- 
tions’ tactics, however have to 
be somewhat different now. An- 
derson’s Labor Relations Com- 
mittee doesn’t say “Smash the 
unions!” today. It just wants to 
“regulate” them with strict gov- 
ernment controls. To “regulate” 
away all picketing and political 
activity. That is to “regulate” 
them to death. 

The first move to “regulate” 
the unions to death came from 
the Taft-Hartley law, with which 
Hook had much to do. 
NAM’s “Man of the Year” used 
to be Senator Taft’s chief Ohio 
backer. And the NAM Senator 
paid him back richly with the 
anti-labor bill. 

_ The Taft-Hartley law slowed 
up the unions’ gains and saved 
the NAM members many mil- 
lions in wage increases. But it 
didn’t stop the unions’ growth 
entirely. And George Meany 
could boast that he had more 
than 15 million mengbers behind 


' 
; 
' 
; 


withdrawing his 1,500,000-mem- truck drivers and warehouse peo- 
the executive|ple who run across all industries 
council ruled he could affiliate the'and unions. 

IBT’s industrially-organized mem-' Then there was clear evidence} WORK OF UNSHAKEN UNITY. 


eee 


velop for alliances and cuulitions 
on the basis of putting the gen- 
erally constructive decisions of 
the AFJ -CIO into life. They see 
the opportunity of associating 
themselves with the more _ pro- 
gressive side in every situation 
where differences express them- 
selves. They welcome constructive 
and_ principled differences but 
stress WITHIN THE FRAME- 


—_— ——_———— me 


Politics 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tion on civil rights and had heard 
several vigorous speeches on the 
subject, including one from UAW 
leader Emil Mazey. (See page 6.) 
And laber’s attitude sas further 
reflected several days later when 


AFL-CIO president George Meany 
speaking at the LaGuardia Me- 


morial Association decried the “na- 
tional shame” that citizens are de- 
nied their rights “because of the 


color of their skin.” 


| 


' 


But meanwhile 
tinued to duck the issue of the 
terror reign in the South. To re- 
porters who questioned him at the 
Harlem YMCA he replied, “I am 


not here to talk about the South 


or politics.” As governor of New 


York, he was urged to prevent the 


; 


extradition of Rev. DeLaine to| 


South Carolina, ~ but answered 
merely that he would give the case 


his “closest scrutiny.” The gover- 
‘nor had already permitted the ex- 


The | 


tradition of William Morgan, a 


Negro worker wanted by the Souih| 


Carolina chain gang for pettv theft. 
* 


HARRIMAN. Kefauver and, un- 


til last week Adlai Stevenson, were 


Harriman con-| 


Rayburn leadership conferms to 
the intentions of the Eisenhowcr 
GOP administration which is de- 
termined to prevent passage of 
civil rights bills. Thus the fight of 
labor and the Negro people for 
needed legislation is tied up with 
the fight to force the parties and 
the candidates to deckue them- 
selves on this crucial issue. 

And just as the unmistakable 
sentiment of the AFL-ClO con- 
vention impelled Stevenson to 
‘speak out, labor and its allies can 


i 


ismoke out the other candidates. 
And they can also secure passzve 
of a civil rights bill during the up- 
coming session of Congress despite 
the contrary aims of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, the Dixie- 
crats and the Johnson - Rayourn 
leadership. 


Miss. Terror 


(Continued from Page 4) 


‘democratic excesses and their 
: mt 
shameless condonement of murcer 
is winning them the contempt of 


boycotting the issue of the South- those upon whom they formerly 


! 
i 
i 


him when he warned the NAM ” 


of Jabor’s strength last week. 

The Taft-Hartley luw wasn't 
enough. Something stronger was 
wanted. It was hard to get any- 
thing more fascist from the men 
on Washington's Capitol Hill, 
however. They were in the pub- 
lic eye too much. So the NAM 
began shoving its anti-labor 
“Right to Work” bills through 
State Legislatures. 


These “Right to Work” laws 
ban the union shop and restrict 


ern terror in an effort to win South- 
ern delegates at next summer's con- 
vention. They appeared anxious 
not to antagonize Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex) Senate majority 
leader, and House Speaker Sam 
Raybum (D-Tex) who have ruled 
out civil rights legislation during 
the 1956 session of Congress. 

The position of the Johnson- 
es altogether when the workers 
submit. 

The NAM has now shoved 
these bills through a dozen states 
with the help of a “National 
Right to Work Law’ Committee. 
The committee is headed by old 
Fred Hartley himself. This is 
the same Fred Hartley whe 
used to march in New Jersey 
with German American Bundists 
and ‘other fascists. 

Anti-labor laws and fascists 
go together. And both are repre- 


leaned. 

There is hope for the Deep 
South and for America when a 
Mississippi Lions Club expresses 
penitence for a racist act and 
when a Mississippi school official 
speaks proudly of his county hav- 
ing seceded from the Confederacy. 

But despite the changing senti- 
ments of the people of Mississippi, . 
Ithe state and local governmenis 
are still in the hands*of unregener- 
ated racists like Sheriff Strider, the 
man who worked hardest to free 
the two defendants in the Till 
‘case. The demands of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier and othefs for fed- 
eral intervention to protect the 
rights of Negroes is being echoed 
throughout the country. Fer there 
is ne confidence that the white su- 

remacy powers in Mississippi 
have changed their stripes. East- 
land's. performance. is the best in- 


Hitler would’ have felt at from Isaac “Pegleg’ White, a picketing so much that it vanish-. . sented by the NAM today,.;; _ Sdication that ;this,is true... 4... +s: 
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Travels in Fabulous Tibet 


(Continued from Page 8) 
and wave—all carrying the sign 
“Safety First.” 

- 


ON TOP of Chula Mountain . 
we pass the Chengtu-Chamdo 
bus, and later a group of Tibe- 
tans waiting for it at a road 
maintenance . station. 

Tiny but important Chamdo, 
the first real Tibetan town on 
the road, is reached by crossing 
50 miles of plateau at 15,000 ft. 
and three great mountains. 


After the last mountain pass, 
there is an almost sheer drop of 
4,500 feet to the city. It is a 
hairpin road to end all hairpins. 
From the top you can see the 
road winding like a dropped 
rope to what appears to be the 
valley. teries, while imported cooking 

Driving down an hour in low _ oil is sold on the streets. 
gear you think you have reached * 
the bettom. Then you turn a MONKS are everywhere; rich 
corner and find that the road monks in fine, wine-red cloth; 
goes on spinning down another poor monks in tattered robes | 
sheer drop far below to the that may once have been the 
Mekong River and Chamdo. same colour; infant monks of 

‘On the way down there is three years and impish boy 
plenty of time to examine the monks playing kites and getting 
little town, spread out below like cuffed by irate mothers. 
an air-photo. Dominating it is the One Tibetan in four is born 
monastery with ats golden roofs. to be a monk and he starts his 
The rest of the town is either celibate career very young. 
crumbling adobe houses or new In Tibet, the custom when 


white ones built since the libera- 
tion. | 

White predominates. There 
are the People’s hospital, State | 
department and wholesale stores. 
bank, municipal offices, hotel 
and veterinary station. 

: * 


CHAMDO was the first ma- 
jor Tibetan city te be liberated 
after the defeat of the Kuomin- 
tang. It is the capital of one of 
Tibet's three regions, and has its 
own Peoples Representative 
Conference. | 

Here there is no industry and 

. only a few inefficient handicrafts. 

Ploughshares weigh one or 
two pounds and dig only four 
inches deep; an ear of barley | 
has five or six grains; yak hides 
are thrown away, while yak 
dung is prized and sold as fuel; 
butter is burned in the monas- 
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CAL YY, 


sick was to pay a monk to pray. 
But now tke corridors and wards 
of Chamdo’s modern hospital 
are filled with Tibetans, many 
of whom are themselves monks. 

The hospital has treated 300,- 
000 patients since it started in 
1952, but the veterinary station 
has found it harder to convince 
the deeply religious herdsmen 
that they should have their cat- 
tle inoculated against: epidemics. 
Chamdo’s mobile vet teams have 
already inoculated 25,000 cattle. 

* 

A GIFT to the district by the 
Central Government last year 
of 60,000 iron farm tools has 
stimulated interest, and the new 
State Department store is crowd- 
ed with peasants looking at such 
new implements. Bicycles from 
East Germany are drawing at- 


List 3.00 


List 3.95 


tention, too. 
But the biggest progress in 
this region has been the reduc- 


| tion of forced transport. For- 
merly the common people had 
to drop whatever they were do- 
| ing and provide transport, with- 
| out pay or food, whenever or- 
| dered by officials, nobles or 
monasteries. 
| After liberation, the People’s 
| Representative Confer@fice de- 
cided that the local and central 
| governments would pay for all 
| transport, .though forced labour 
_ still remains the right of the no- 
bles and the monasteries. 
| Now in Chamdo there are 
film shows, modern dancing and 


With the Christmas—Chanukah season just around the corner, 


our thoughts turn to gift giving. 
readers have a long list of people 
sending gifts. Certainly the effect 
such a list. 


We're certain that most of our 
and places to whom they intend 
of our times has been to increase 


How about the Daily Worker? Have you included a little 
something extra—over and above your regular pledge? Don't bother 
to mark it on your list. Just enclose the money in an envelope and 


send it off to us today. 


Or perhaps you are one of those readers who somehow or other. 
hasn't gotten around to joining the Lifeliners. GIVE YOURSELF A 
GIFT—a membership in the Lifeliners. Send us your application 
(with your pledge) today. Mail to P. O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y.; or bring to 35 East 12th Street, 8th floor. 


This Week’s Lifeliners: 
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$2; A, $2; S., $1; Kate, $5; Ella, 1; D., $1; Estelle, $1; Local, $12; 
Pat, $1; MEC, $7; KW, %7; Brooklyn, $7; Sam, Bronx, $5. 
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IKE'S LONELY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


one of the serious evils of our pres- 
ent system of banking that it 
enables one class of society, and 
that by no means a numerous one, 
by its control over the currency to 
act injuriously upon the interests of 
all the others and to exercise more 
than its just proportion of in- 
fluence in political attairs. 

“The agricultural, the mechanical 
and the laboring classes have little 
or no share in the direction of the 
great moneyed corporations . 


they have but little patronage to 
give to the press and exercise but 
a small share ot 
Aare : 

“.. and unless you become 


influence over! 


es 


‘REFUGEE’ 


“The regulution of these various 
and interfering interests form the 
principal task of modern legisla- 
tion and involves the spirit of party 
and faction in the necessary and 
ordinary operation of govern- 
ment.” (Federalist Papers, No. 10). 

Madison later wrote that “the 
day will come when our Republic 
will be an impossibility . . . be- 
cause wealth will be concentrated 
in the hands of a few. A republic 
cannot stand on bayonets.” 

But, according to Eisenhower, 
the concept of class struggle was 


unknown untill Marx’s day! 
mo 


THESE ARE but a few ex- 
amples to indicate that the class 


more watchful in your states and | struggle was a concept not in the 
check this spirit of monopoly and least foreign to American thinkers 
thirst for exclusive privileges, you|from the earliest days of the Re- 


will, in the end, find that the most! public. : 
important powers of government: As a matter of fact, the first 
have been given or bartered away,|Sreal work on_ political economy 
and the control over your dearest: Written by an American, in 1814, 
interests has passed into the hands|contained’ some amazing percep- 
of these corporations,” Jackson|tions of the class struggle as a mo- 
warned the people. tive’ force of history. It was called 
x “An Inquiry Into the Principles 
AGAIN, one can hardly charge nd Policies of the U. S. Govern- 
Jackson with a clear understanding ment. The author, John Taylor, 
of the source or nature of the class | ‘V2 an intimate of Thomas jerter 
struggle. But will President Eisen-|°0M chief Senate spokesman a 
hower maintain it did not exist Tor, /¢fersonianism in the 1790's, an 
Jackson? | sae ng mae on — “ge 
* on on packar nearing tment. jefferson relett o the 
Io go back to an earlier period, book as the’ seatiiogle “al hiec ik 


when the class struggle was sharp-| 
1 | losophy. 


ly waged between the agricultural 


uncensored books 


for only $9.39 
...ceay & jor 1.04 


(plus postage and packing) 


. 1 


Low-priced books which influence the thinking of our times... 


Liberty Book Club is the only book club you can join today to obtain 
good books for your library, and, at the same time, influence the cul- 
ture and thinking of our times. For Liberty is not just another bargain- 
basement book club (although you can see that it brings you substan- 
tial and valuable savings in low prices and free premium books). Our 
members join Liberty partly to see to it that those “dissenting, unortho- 
dox” books (which the American Library Association says “it is in the 
public interest to make available”), get the wide distribution they 
might not otherwise get in these fines. 


classes and the rising financiers 
and merchants, James Madison, 


new books. . 
(World copyright reserved.) 


—- 


movement, gave this definition olf 
the state: | 

“Those who hold and those who 
are without property have ever 
formed distinct interest in so- 
ciety. Those who are creditors, and 
‘those who are debtors, fall under a 
‘like discrimination. A landed in- 
terest, a manufacturing interest, a 


Holiday Shopping 


can be pleasant 


Visit BOOK WORLD 


7i4 Flatbush Ave., Parkside Ave. 
BU 4-2764 


Brooklyn center of Democratic lit- 
erature: Fincst selection of adult 
and children books, current fiction, 
nonfiction, gift item—out of this ) ‘ ‘ 
world greeting cards. a with many lesser interests, 


grow up of necessity in civilized 
‘nations and divide them into sep- 
arate classes, actuated by different 
‘sentiments and views. 


-_- 


cor. 


Our bargain shelf will captivate you. 
Subway—buses nearby 


OPEN UNTIL 9 P. M,. Daily 


_—- ee — 


- ee ee 


Announcing 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


of ‘ 


“leading figure in the Jeffersonian” 


‘mercantile interest, a moneyed in-| 


In his 1852 letter to Weyde- 

meyer, to which we referred ear- 
lier, Marx wrote that what he did 
in connection with the class 
| struggle that was>+new was to 
prove that: (1) the existence of 
classes ts bound up with particular, ° 
|historic phases in the development 
of production; (2) the class struggle 
necessarily leads to the dictator- 
‘ship of the proletariat; and (3) this 
dictatorship constitutes the transi- 
tion to the abolition of all classes 
‘and to a classless society. 
_ This transformed the idea of 
class into a scientific concept, ex- 
posed the roots of the class 
struggle and pointed out where it 
Ihad to lead. Thus it made of Marx- 
ism a world science of immense 
liberating force. But it is sheer 
‘ignorance or fraud to maintain that 
the concept of class struggle orig- 
[inated with Marx or that it is for- 
‘eign to our American soil. 


_ ee ee oa 


2. 


= 


year I am a member, and I may 
resign anytime after accepting 4 
such books. 

If l am not completely satisfied 
I may return my first shipment 


ship, and bill will be cancelied. 

I understand that the regular 
selections will come to me for 
$1.64 cach, plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling, except that three or 
four times a year perhaps, the club 
may select unusual or exception- 


—— ¥7 
ef 


[) His 
within 7 days, and both member- [) My Missien te 


Rese and Crewa by Sean O'Casey 
The Ecstasy of Owen, Muir 


LIBERTY BOCK CLUB, 100 West 23rd Street, New York 11 

Please enroll me in Liberty Book Club and send me the books I have checked 
below, billing me for $2.39, plus 35¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
three books), or for $1.64, plus 25¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
two beoks). I understand that forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance in the Liberty Book Club News which I will receive each montis free 
of charge. I may decline any selection I do not want merely by returning a 
printed form. My only obligation is to accept 4 selections or alternates the first 


Paris te Peking by Joseph Starobin 
: ing ep i 


by John — 


Aldridge | 
and Reality by Herbert Aptheker 


by Claude G. rs 


$380—tull page 


by Ring Lardner, Jr. 


190—half page 


95—quarter page 
50—8 inches 


Deadline for Bundle 


THE WORKER 
January 29, 1956 | 


All retders and friends are invited to send | 
greetings to our paper on its 32nd Anniversary 


Rates for Greetings—For Individual—Groups Organizations: 


Deadline for Greetings and Ads—Monday, January 9. 
Orders—Monday, January 16. 


; : - i. ‘ . 
gg" t?? tag peseee” 55 car? "2 se3is* mm: 


things 


Can’t we patch 


| 
| Dear Tommy: 
up? The holiday season is 


approaching, and it’s going 
to be such a lonesome, 
dreary Xmas without 
you.... 

So, please, come back. 
And don’t worry about 
bringing me a Xmas gift 
this time._ 

Instead, SENT IT TO 
our favorite paper, THE 
WORKER. They seem to 
need it so desperately. 

And then it'll be such a 
_ wonder ful ary all of 


$25—4 inches 
15—2 inches 
8—1 inch 


: satis ere 
(ches * 2 gcageed? ‘taetgeee* "°° 


— Ave. 


Christmas Finds Willie Reid 
In Tombs, His Future in Doubt 


By ROOSEVELT WARD JR. 


IN ONE WEEK Christmas will be here. F enilies 
throughout the nation will celebrate peace on earth and good. 


On this 
Lith,” 


will towards all men. 
Willie Reid will end his 
month in Tombs Prison pondering 
over whether the New Year will 
bring him freedom or whether he 
will transported to a Florida chain- 
gang. The fate of Willie Reid rests 
in the hands of one man—Governor' 


Averell Harriman of New York. 
* 


LAST MONTH the slender. wiry; 
Reid was brought into —— 
Sessions Court. His attorney re- 
quested postponement of the hear- 
ing. The presiding judge, very soli- 
citious, asked: “How long has the 
defendant been in the Tombs?” 
. . « Isnt it an undue imposition 
and hardship for him to remain 
there following another delay?. . 
Shouldn’t the case be _ speedily 
handled and disposed of instead 
of his spending two more months’ 
in New York which has no juris- 
diction ovér the case itself?” 

As the lawyer explained rea- 
‘sons for requesting postponement, 


‘laggerated fear. The sheriff df Lake’! 


Reid stood mute, strong-muscled! 
arms behind his. back, hands 
‘clasped. 

He seemed to shift his stance 
before the Judge’s bench as it he 
wanted to say: “Yes Judge, 
would like to have the case speed- 
ily handled— handled so I wont 
have to return to that chaingang: 
but if I have to choose between 


going back to that hell and stay- 
ing here in jail, I'll stay. Take all 
the time you need, as long” as its 


Selected 


Movie 


TV 

Saturday, Dec. 17 

On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. | 

Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 11 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Movie Museum (9) Noon 

Basketball: Fordham-Bonaventure 
(13) 1:30 

Camera Three (2) 2. Dostoevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment series 

Man of the Year (4) 2 

Basketball: Washington-University | 
of Illinois (2) 3 

Basketball: Knicks-Ft. Wayne (4) 3 

Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 

News (2) 6 

Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 

Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 

Stage Show (2) 8. The reekiats vs and. 
guests 

Perry Como Show (4) 8 

Latin American Carnival (13) 8 

The Honeymooners (2) 8:30 

Basketball: NYU- Holy Cross (11) 


Teaturama—news (5) 11 
Movie: You Only Live Once—1936, 


Eve on New York (2) 9:30 a.m. 
‘Charity Bailey “ee (4) 10 


same day chain-gang fugitive 


still possible for me not to go 


In fact he was overheard 
those same 


back.” 
telling his counsel 


words Jater. 
* 


WHEN the Judge granted Reid 
a temporary reprieve until Jan. 
'4, the voung fugitive seemed re- 
lieved. With jovial confidence he 
thanked his lawyer and walked 
away, almost jauntily, in the cus- 


|tody of the marshal taking him 


back to the Tombs. 

Reid stated that if he was Sent 
back to Florida he would “be shot 
in the head before the sheriff 
looks at me.” This was not an ex- 


County who has custody over 
Reid is Willis McCall, notorious; 
racist frothing and shooting Ne- 
gro prisoners. 


Reid is a marked man in Flori-: 


da. He was sentenced to prison 
during a three-minute trial where 
a judge pronounced him guilty. 
\No witnesses appeared against 
him and no lawyer defended him. 
He was given 15 years for a fight 


[jin which no serious injuries were 


inflicted on any participants. 


While on the chaingang, author- 
ities assigned him and other pri- 
soners to remove trees blown down 
by a lwricane. Reid, disclosed 
during a probe, that prison off- 
‘cials also ordered them to cut 


nome has also sparked a move- 


down standing trees which were, 
sold. For exposing these illegal] 
practices, one of Reid's fellow pri- 
soners was placed in a “hot box” 
where he perished. 


Reid was told that he was next 
in line. He fled in fear of his life. 
\“You know things must have been 
‘tough for me to try and escape 
from an open road with chains on 


around,” he said later. 
* 


DURING his stay in the Tombs, 
Reid has witnessed a mounting 
campaign to save him from the 
Florida authorities. Led by the 
NAACP, thousands of people 
have signed petitions asking Har- 
riman to prevent the extradition. 
Trade’ unions, such as the’ Pack- 
jingheuse Workers, Retail Ware- 
house and Department Store lo- 
cals, the New York CIO Council; 
civic, community, religious and po- 
litical organizations and important 
individuals of varying beliefs and 
opinions — all have spoken out on| 


Reid’s behalf. 


The rising terror sweeping the 


ment for non-extradition of all fu- 
igitives from the South. 

Governor Harriman claims he‘ 
Jacks power to prevent extradi-, 
tions. He signed the warrant last 
month which sent Willis Morgan 
back to a South Carolina chain- 
gang 

For Christmas and New Year's 
now Willie Reid can ponder his) 
fate. He can think of what the 
holiday season will bring to his 
16-year-old daughter living with 
her grandmother down in Georgia, 
whom he was supporting when 
picked up by New York authori- 
ties. 

‘Time is running out on Willie 


Reid. 


' 


TV and 
Guide 


Let's Take A Trip (2) 4:30. To a; . 


aeneeet 


puppet studio. | 
Omnibus (2) 5 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There—The Discovery of 
Radium (2) 6:30 


‘Lassie (2) 7 : 


Big Playback—Sports Thills (11) 7 


Ford Star Jubilee—Eddie Fisher, 
Nat ‘King’ Cole, Red Skelton, 
Others (2) 9:30 - 


Texaco Star Theatre (4) 9:30 


George Gobel (4) 10 
Your Hft Parade (4) 10:30 


film with Henry Fonda, Sylvia’ 
Sidney. 
(7) 11:35 
TV 
Sunday, Dec. 18 


UN in Action (2) 1 

Movie Museum '9) 1] 

Wonderama—children’s variety (5) 
Noon 

Covernor Harriman (4) 12:15 


‘Mavor Robert E. Wagner's Month- 


lv Report (7) 1:30 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Movie: Stars Look Down (English) 
(11) 2:30. 
Story with Michael Redgrave, | 
Margaret Lockwood 


Talkaround — teenage discussion’ 


Saturday Manhattan 

CHILDREN’S Christmas-Chanukah Party. 
Singing, games, story-telling, refreshments | 
and The Puppeteers. Jefferson Schoo). 575 
of Americas. Sat. 3-5 p.m. Adm 
25c. 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Sunday, Dec. 
8 p.m. The Origins of Christanity: His- 
tory and Myth. Jewish Revolutionary | 
struggles and conflicts within the early | 
Christian Community. Speaker: Benjamin 
Levine. 575 Ave. of Americas. $1. 

SECOND LECTURE OF SERIES plus 
folk dances. Influence of folk music on) 
‘modern composers. Outstanding authority, | 
Sydney Finkelstein will speak. Edith! 
Segal, noted caller and teacher will lead 
dancing at Jewish People’s Philharmonic’ 
Chorus Center, 189 Second Ave. N. Y. at. 
7 p.m. Sunday. | 


Sunday Brooklyn 

JOSEPH CLARKE, foreign correspondent } 
for the Daily Worker, will lecture on 
“What Happened at the Geneva Con-, 
ference.”’ Sunday eve. at 8:30 p.m. sharp 
at Coney Island Cultural Club,: 3109 eurt, 
Ave., Brooklyn, 


Coming | 

TUESDAY, Dec. 20—8:30 p.m. Howard |, 
Johnson, guest speaker at meeting on | 
Emmett Till Case. Bronx Hungarian House, | 
2141 Southern B'lvd, Bronx. Admission | 
free. E. Bronx Freedom of the Press Comm. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE Dance and entertain: | 


18, ; 


chestra, Sat., Dec. 31 at 9 p.m. Buffet 
ment, featuring Vie Cariton and his or- 
supper. Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney island Ave., Brooklyn. gigi. i 
$1.60 in advance, $1.75 at door. 


pao 18 Oger ai aa cepawen tees das <pr mente rep eres 


(2) 3 


Dr Spock (4) 3 | 


‘Adventure — Museum of Natural 


History (2) 3:30 | 


Zoo Paarde (4) 3:30 

‘\Wide Wide World (4) 4 
Bowling—Atlantic Seaboard Clas-. 
sic League (11) 4 


‘General Electric 


Directed by Fritz _— Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in 


Movie: 


Welsh Coal ‘+ gad 


‘Jack Benny (2) 7:30 | 
'Prentiee-alkans (4) 7:30 
Movie: Blue Lagoon (English) (7 ‘)| 

7:30 | 
Ed Sullivan Show—Orson Welles, | 

guest (2) 8 : 
Colgate Variety Hour (4) 8 | 
Theatre (2) 9.) 

Ronald Reagan in Let It Rain | 
Goodyear Playhouse — Hume 


Christmas ‘till closing’ (4) 9 


Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30. 


Barry Fitzgerald in Santa Claus 
and the 10th Ave Kid. With 
Bobby Clark 


‘Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 


Sunday News Special (2) 11 | 
Jack London (2) 11:15.. 
Michael O’Shea, Susan Hay ward 


MOVIES 


Ivan the Terrible and 
Horsmen (revivals), 


| Eistein’s 
Cossack 
Stanley 

‘Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild} 

Marty, Sutton. Sunday—last day. 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Life of Zola, Baronet. 
last day 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) Art. Sun: | 
day—last day 

‘Wuthering Heights (revival) Gram-, 

| ercy. Plus Holiday | 

To Catch A Thief, Beekman. Sat.: 
only. Also at 68th St. Pla; house 


Monday—| 


eer 


PARDON US... 
We ean’t state all the 
FACTS yet... 


FRIDAY, J 


( 
( 
( 


On your 1956 calendar 


| cover a raft 


AN. 24 


Circle your datebook 


pm og hGH GEREN Hss 4624045246 6E- Oo | 
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my .legs. and armed guards all! 


about n. y. 


EE RE 


by michael singer 


e The Case of Anna Kross 
° Trouble for Wiretappers 


THE “TEMPEST in the tea- 
pot” incident over Commission- 
er of Correction Anna M. Kross’ 
employment of relatives in non- 
exempt positions has all the ear- 
marks of a thinly-disguised Mc- 
Carthyite campaign. Commis- 
sioner Kross is one of several 
social-minded administrators un- 
der Mayor Wagner whose liberal 
background irks the clique of 
stilletto politicians who forced 
the Mayor to reject an appoint- 
ment for former Domestic Rela- 
tions Court~ Justice Hubert T. 
Delany and who are haunting 
the shadows of City Hall to 
knife administration aides with 
a positive, humane approach to 
lite and politics. 

There are at least two de- 
partments in tlie city which 
could stand a Jot more probing 
than the Correction Department 


-—one of them being the Board 


Education—but the reactionary 
wire-pullers are determined to 


_oust only those who stand up to 


their bulldozing and _ harassing 
tactics. The Mayor, whose back- 
pedalling to such pressures has 
disillusioned many of ‘his ~ anti- 
McCarthy allies, is fearful of a 
repetition of the Delany reper- 
cussions should be suceumb to 
“Get Kross’ movement. 


For that reason, it is very un- 
likely that anything more dras- 
tic in way of a censure from 
City Hall will be forthcoming 
than Wagner's comment that it 
was- poor “judgment” for Com- 
missioner Kross to name relatives 
to non-exempt jobs in the depart- 


ment, 
* 


THERE ARE few more glar- 
ing inconsistencies on the politi- 
cal scene today than the attempt 
by former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Samuel 1. Rosenman, as 
counsel for landlords, seeking a 
rent increase under the emer- 
gency business space rent con- 
trol law. Rosenman is said to 
have had a hand in the prepa- 
ration of many recent speeches 
by Gov. Harriman and is an in- 
fluential figure in the state Dem- 
ocratic organization. Despite 
that he has sought to upset the 
inadequate rent safeguards now 
on the statute books under a so- 
called “test case”..to determine 
whether or not legislative lead- 
ers have immunity in court pro- 
cedures involving rent control 
law. e 

The spectacle of -a Harriman 
intimate angling to subvert a 
state law which was vigorously 
proposed by Gov. Harriman 
makes one wonder how strong 
are the Democratic dikes against 
the realty decontrol rampage. 

* 


THE “SWEEPING” investi- 
gation into illegal wiretapping 
by private detective agencies 
lunched by Secretary of State 
Carmine G. DeSapio may un- 
of scandalous inva- 
sions of the rights of private cit- 
izens. For years it’s been ru- 


‘ mored that phone taps and even 


a 


the latest complicated electronic iz 


devices, 
conversations—in moving auto- 
mobiles and in living rooms 
blocks away from the recorder, 
have been used against legisla- 
tors, political aides and even. the 
highest-ranking st-ate officials. 
Gov. Harriman in.supporting the 
inquiry said that some private 
eyes have 
with the law and with morality, 
and’ to have invaded constitu- 


tional rights and civil safeguards | 


ople.” 


Moet 
evela 


capable of picking up | 


“taken liberties both . 


ation of the Bill of Rights can 
easily be extended into a probe 
of wire-tap invasions of pro- 
gressives, Negro leaders, labor 
officials and advocates of peace. 
Gov. Harriman’s concern with 
“constitutional rights and civil 
safeguards” might be taken more 
seriously if he investigated these 
witchhunting techniques in New 


York State. 
* 


‘CITY COUNCIL President 
Abe Stark threw a bombshell in- 
to the ranks of political die-hards 
with an impromptu appeal for 
more East-West trade at last 
week's Columbus Circle Coli- 
seum exhibition meeting. Stark 
said that he hoped Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and other East- 
ern European nations would be 
invited to set up exhibits at the , 
forthcoming Trade Fair in the 
Coliseum. He expressed the 
thought that such an “invita- 
tion would help break down 
tcade barriers” between this na- 
tion and the Eastern democra- 


cies. 
* 


STARK’S. remarks, coming a 
day after Sanitation Commis- 
sioner Andrew Mulraine said he 
would be delighted to visit 
Prague for a first-hand view of 
Czech sanitation problems and 
techniques, made the cold-war 
gang in City Hall sizzle. But 
the warm response to their state- 
ments from the public has thus 
far blocked any official’ repri- 
mands. 

* 


DEAR MIKE: _ 

Remember -Dr: John J. Theo- 
bald, the man the Mayor named 
as his deputy mayor? His ap- 
pointment as Queens College 
prexy by Mayor O'Dwyer in 
1949 raised a storm of anger in 
education. and civie - circles. 
Theobald was known fer his 
notoriously reactionary: 
He made no bones about the fact, 
for instance, that he was out 
to “get” every. Communist or 
“pro-Communist,” faculty mem- 
ber or student, as well as everv- 
one who uses’ constitutional 
guarantees against 
committees. ..He-also' went gun- 
ning for liberals in: the college's 
administration: © The Mavor had 
better take another ‘good look 
at the Bill of Rights, which in- 
cludes the right to political «pin- 
ion and-~ association, and tiie 
right to protection. against sell- 
incrimination, against just such 


oppressive forces as corgression- 
al committees. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


DU MONT TV—1956 “Models at $10 above 
Dealer’s cost. Standard Erand Disrt., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, 
service, days, nights. weekends, 
nomical. Kay’s. CH 3- 3786. 


/ MOV ING, storage, 
enced piano movers. 


a ee 


VIEWS. 


witchhunt 


— 


———_—- 


—— = 


pickup 
€co- 


long distance, 


~ jong ‘distance. "experi- 
Wendell. JE 6-#000. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales ®@ Installation © Service 


| niintamsnttat 
MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


19 E. 7th St: GR 7:2457 


near Srd Ave. 
NT  ¢ RELIABLE | 
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Labor's Negro Rights Fight: 


Makes Gov. Harriman Act 


By MAX GORDON 


The strong stand for Negro rights taken by the AFL-CIO merger convention in- 
directly resulted in a shot in the arm to the continuous battle against discrimination in New 
York State. Governor Harriman made two moves last w 


to strengthen this battle. He shifted 
his aggressive State Rent Admin- 
istrator, Charles Abrams, to the 
chairmanship of the State Commis-; 
sion. Against Discrimination. And, 
he named Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
deputy housing commission, to the 
post vacated by Abrams. Dr. 
Weaver is the first Negro to be! 
named to head a state agency in, 
New York history. 

It is expected he will be a mem-! 
ber of the Governor’s cabinet, as} 
Abrams has been. If so, he will 
likewise be the first Negro with 
such rank, 

Harriman’s moves are interpreted 
in some circles to mean hé is about 
ready to abandon his obviously 
fruitless efforts to win Southern 
tory support for his drives for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, and is trying to strengthen 
his bid tor labor, and now Negro, 
support. (See earlier story on page 
oO | 


‘sion under its present legal limi- 


Commission should operate quietly, 
chiefly through education and con- 
ciliation. He appointed the five 
members of the Commission. with 
that approach in view. While the! 
Commission has made some slight 
headway against bias in jobs, both 
its approach and the _ limitations 
of the law itself have hampered its 


effectiveness. 
* 


AN AGGRESSIVE chairman 
with a less cautious attitude would 
be considerably more effective 
both in the work of the Commis- 


tations and in strengthening the’ 
law. | 
The coming session of the State 


eek which are apparently intended 


— —~—-+-. = 


|! him. 


ernment loan or grant, and in pub- 
lic places. An aggressive chair- 
man, under such powers, could do’ 
quite a job. 

* 

DR. WEAVER, as State Rent 
Administrator, apparently faces a 
tough job in which he will have 
to have wide public support. 
Abrams has been known as a vig- 
orous supporter of tenants’ rights 
in his administration of the rent 
control law. His actions are known 
to have been irritating to some 
Democratic bigwigs with real estate 
associations. This may be one fac- 
tor in the Harriman move to switch 


If so, it means that Dr. Weaver 


Legislature will have before it} will face considerable resistance 
three proposed changes in the anti-' from these politicians, who are not 
discrimination law. They are like-! uninfluential with the Governor, 
ly to become major batlegrounds! in whatever efforts he undertakes 
of the session. Where under the to protect the tenant. Among these 


present law only an “aggrieved” in-| steps will be efforts further to 


o:) dividual can initiate any complaint 


hneetineagtiog tun wad of discrimination with the Commis-| 


Pressure from! sion, two of the proposed changes 
several labor leaders compelled would allow the Commission itself’ 
oe a cap aE gg to initiate action to end discrimi- 
ticn, to insert a paragraph assail- et te and wees yive i 
: : : ions the right to make complaints. | 
ing the reign of terror against the The third proposed change! 
Negre people in _ South, would widen the Commission’s au-| 
thority in combatting bias in sua 
| ; ing. Last year, the Legislature 
eeepenae: “yaa had — the: ca. OE to er dliscrlenination ia pub- 
issue. ont las apparently CON-| hicly-aided housing, and gave the 
chided that Stevenson gained” 8) coh mission the power to enforce 
further edge in the race for the | the ban—if any “aggrieved” person 
a am that his ang came before it with a complaint. 
Se eke an tit egalatre ako ated to a 
ag ae slide | discrimination in housing built with 
ia lt that ainats the aid of* government-secured 

Be that as it may, the effects ' mortgages, such as FHA housing. 
of Harriman’s actions last week) But it did not provide for enforce- 
can be important, especially in the} ment of this ban. The third pro- 
field of discrimination in jobs an posed change in the 56 Legislature 
housing. would also give the Commission 

The State Commission Against! enforcement powers here. 
Discrimination was set up in 1945,;. Thus, the three _ projected! 
alter the most dramatic and all-! changes, should they go through,! 
inclusive. mass drive in the state’s, would give the Commission wide 
historv. The then-Govenor Dewey} latitude to act against any and all 
was a reluctant. and passive, sup-'discriminatory practices in jobs, 
porter. His view was that the housing aided in any way by gov-| 


IN HIS ADDRESS to the con- 
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Meet Your Friends Now! 
at the 


ANNUAL 
LABOR 
BAZAAR | 


SAF. and SUN. 


noon-midnight 


’ 
’ 


FRIDAY 
6 p.m.-midnight 


Thousands of Donated Iiems * Bargains Galore 


Clothing © Toys ® Furniture © Lamps ® Original Paintings 
and Sculpture © Home Furnishings @ Leather Goods ® Books ® 
Records ® Jewelry © Textiles © Umbrellas © Linens ® Ceramics 
® Glassware ® Noveltics and Notions © Giftware Accesories ® 
Groceries © Drugs © Home Baked Cakes. 


Four Large Floors of Merchandise at Unbeatable Prices 
Come Early @ Shop Early © Enjoy Our Home Cooking 


Turkey ® Chicken ® Beef © Soups ® Salad © Sandwiches ® 
Hot Dogs ® Hot and Cold Drinks © Bar @ Ice Cream Desserts 


Gala Children’s Program Saturday and Sunday, 2:30 p.m. 
Admission: 49ce—Children Free 


CHATEAU GARDENS 


Houston St. near Second Ave., N.Y.C. 


Directions: Independant Subway—Second Ave. Station en “D” Train 


Proceeds to’ combat anti-Semitism, Jim-crow and all forms of discrimination. 


American Labor Party. 
Bazaar Office: 220 W. 80th St., New York City. TR 3-3898 


Auspices: 


their fifth annual holiday appeal 


‘ment for which they went to 


\Legislative Meet 


‘for peace. The panels heard re- 


\which are plugging away on one 


‘( IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


weaken rent control in the 1956 
legislative session. This, too, 
promises to be one of the major 
issues of the session. 


Back Holiday Appeal 


Letters of endorsement for 


lave been received by the Fam- 
ilies of Smith Act Victims from 
Vincent Hallinan, former Progres- 
sive Party presidential candidate 
and his wife, Vivian, and from 


Scott Nearing, author, it was an-) 
nounced, 

“Anyone with fortitude enough 
to become a political prisoner will 
endure calmly all the other hard- 
ships of imprisonment... if he 
believes that those whom he most 
trusts and respects . .. are con- 


cerned with his comfort and wel- 
fare and that they are standing by 
bis Tamelty. 2 ae 

Nearing wrote: “This witchhunt 
tas left in its wake about 125 chil- 
dren who are being cared for by 
devoted friends of the prisoners 
and of the cause of human better- 


prison.” 

For the five years the Holiday 
Appeal has been conducted, it 
was declared, all funds collected 
have been devoted to the needs of 
the men and women hounded by 
the Smith Act. 


CP Holds State 


The state legislative conference 
of the Communist Party held last 
Saturday was attended by 250 
Party leaders from all over the 
state. Four panels went into de- 
tail on programs for labor, hous- 
ing, education and youth needs, 
civil liberties and_ civil rights, 
both for Congress and State Leg- 
islature. The conference made the 
point that adequate housing, 
school construction, tax - reduction 
programs were aids to the battle 


ports of community movements 
embracing many ° organizations 

’ 
or another aspect of the problems 
dealt with by the conferences. The 
temper of the gathering gave 


promise of vigorous participation 


by New York Communists in the! _ 


1956 legislative battles. These 
battles will help shape the ’56 
election campaign. 

i a a oo a a 
. EISENSTEIN’S MASTERPIECE 


~ (IVAN <n 


COSSACK “HORSEMAN” 


In Magnificent Magicolor 


STANLEY 2,’ 2 
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| Labor in N ew : 


By Herbert Signer 


35-HOUR.WEEK WON: Un- 
ionized restaurant workers in 
New York, who not so long ago 
put in a 12-hour day in a six 
and seven-day week, have now 
established the 35 - hour week 
throughout the organized sec- 
tions of the industry. Agree- 
ments reached with two major 
employer associations — Restau- 


‘rant League and- Progressive 


Restaurant Owners Association, 
made the 35-hour week virtual- 
ly unanimous in shops of Local 
89, Hotel & Restaurant Union. 

This is the first local union 
in the International to win this 
major labor demand. Local 89 
has some 7-8,000 members and 
is in an organizing drive. 

_ o so 


TAX] ORGANIZING: Team- 
sters Local 826 is rolling along 
with its mass organizing drive 
among some 25,000 cab drivers 
in New York, with the number 
signed up at the .15,000 mark. 
The union is popularizing the 
date, Jan. 18, telling all cab 
drivers to look forward then to 
something big. 

It is expected this may be the 
first citywide mass rally of un- 
ionized cab drivers, and when 
the local may announce its filing 
for a state labor board election 
and for direct negotiations with 
the big fleet operators. 

The taxi drive is regarded in 
labor circles as the most import- 
ant and toughest of all the union 
campaigns now under way in 
the metropolitan area. 

oO o > 

BAKERS UNITY: The.merg- 
er of six Bakers Union locals in- 
to one united Local 3. with 
7,000 members in New York, 
means that for the first time 
these workers will be united in 
fighting for one, uniform stand- 
ard union contract. The merger 
took place this past summer, 
and included left-to-right unity. 

A membership meeting adopt- 
ed 24 demands for coming nego- 
tiations, including: uniform wage 
scales, uniform 7-hour work day 
and 35-hour week, uniform shop 
steward set-up in every shop, 
and similar gains covering all 
working conditions. . 

The Bakery Workers News 
points out that the AFL-CIO 
merger and the ‘56 election 
struggle in which “Labor will 
be in the forefront in the 
fight to elect a pro-labor nation- 
al administration,” are factors 
which will help Local 3 in win- 
ning its demands. 

International president James 
G, Cross told a Local 3 ex- 
ecutive board meeting that the 
merged local had gotten off to 
a good start. He said he fav- 
ored one Bakery union local in 
each shop and in each city and 
that “these were goals he was 
working for.” 

Local 3 is now in the midst 
of an organizing drive. 

a o a 


ACTION ON REID CASE: 
Renewed labor action is called 
for in the case of Willie Reid, 
chain-gang fugitive from Florida, 
who comes before the Special 
Sessions Court at 100 Center 
St. Wednesday, Jan. 4. The 
N.Y.C. CIO Council has called 
on Gov. Harriman to refuse éx- 
tradition, as has the Packing- 
house Union, Retail Union, and 
others. So far, Harriman has 
turned deaf ears to all pleas 
that he refuse to extradite Reid 
and other fugitives from southern 


— 


racist terror. 
man is beginning to show some 


© 35-Houar Week Won “2 
° Taxi Drive Rolls Along a 


However, Harri- 


responsiveness to the mass pres- 
sure, as shown by his appoint- 
ment of Abrams to SCAD and 
and of a Negro, Robert C., 
Weaver, as State Rent Admin- 
istrator. So that while the fight 
to save Reid appeared to be lost 
a short while ago, a renewed 
protest at this time may well 
turn the tide and bring victory. 


SIGNIFICAN UNION ELEC: 
TIONS: Election results in two 
unions are pretty good examples 
of the growing militancy among 
trade unionists, regardless of 
their political views, and also 
shows the rising democratic: 
spirit at work among them. 

The pro-McCarthy Aware, 
Inc., redbaiting and blacklisting 
group in the’ entertainment 
world, was a key issue in the 
elections of AFTRA (American 
Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists), which resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the “mid- 
dle-of-the-road” group. This 
slate gained 27 of the 35 seats 
on the local’s executive board. 
Thirteen members of the deé- 
feated incumbent slate were 
open supporters of Aware black- 
listing policies. A spokesman for 
the winning slate said the first 
concern of a union should be the 
employment of its members, not 
their blacklisting. 

Out at Republic Aircraft on 
Long Island, with some 12,000 
members of the International 
Association of Machinists, a pile- 
up of rank and file protest 
against layoffs, wage-cutting and 
speedup, brought about the de- 
feat of the incumbent adminis- 
tration, and its replacement by a 
group pledged to more militant 
union policies. | 

: * * 

STATE COMMISSION 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION; 
The appointment of Charles 
Abrams, former state rent ad- 
ministrator, as the new chair- 
man of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination; _ indi- 
cates that SCAD is to be given 
more life than it has shown in 
the past years. SCAD has been 
under fire, especially from Ne- 
gro people's organizations, for 
its weaknesses in tackling dis- 
crimination in employment and 
other fields. 

At the last session of the Leg- 
islature, the Baker-Metcalf bill 
was passed extending SCAD 
jurisdiction to public housing. 
At the coming session, the big 
issue will be to get bills passed 
which would empower SCAD 
itself to initiate charges of dis- 
crimination and to authorize un- 
ions and organizations to bring 
charges against discriminating 
companies. Under present law, 
only individuals may start pro- 
ceedings. 

Abrams has established a rep- 
utation of being somewhat of a 
fighter for minority rights, and 
it is generally regarded that his 
appointment by Gov. Harriman 
as SCAD chairman means a 
more aggressive enforcement of 
the state law against discrimina- 
tion is to be expected. 

In any case, the issue of put- 
ting teeth into SCAD as well 
as to win legislative improve- 
ments, shape up today as among 
the most important campaigns 
for New York State’s labor and 
people's organizations as we go 
into 1956. 
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Start The New Year Right! 


New Year’s Eve 


HOOTENANNY and DANCE 


Saturday, Dec. 31 
Admission $2.50 (Incl. tax) 


The Pythian 
135 W. 70 ST. 


A People’s Artists Production 


— ——— 


Men Who Want to Keep 
Labor Out of Politics 


By ART SHIELDS 


THERE WAS A spirit of panic at thé National Association of 
Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week as the 
new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a dozen blocks 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crumble aad its 
monopoly of political power as well. This panic broke out in angry cries from the Wal- 
dorf dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO chief, addressed the NAM 

; | men. The angry cries came from 
NAM chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over the coun- 
try. They must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their 
picket lines, he said. 

Meany replied that labor could 
not be “disfranchised.” It would 
assert its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM leader 
kept interrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 


The NAM feader lost all pre= 
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Assignment U.S.A 


) A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT WOULD BE hard 
indeed to guess at the 


thoughts in the head of that 

strange little man from Mars 

were he to visit us about this 

time of year, 

and land, one 

night this 

week, at Rock- 

efeller Center 

or on Fifth 

Ave. I know 

regrettably Him 

little of the 

scenery on his 

home planet 

but certainly 

he cannot have many sights 

more brilliant than, say, the 

spectacle at Lord and Taylor’s. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


ure with great eyes and sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awe-struck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were strung together in a beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 

And it he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
stores windows he would see, 
as I saw, a moving panorama of 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 
host, I should guide him along 
the line to explain. 

* 


THE FIRST window finds 


They Remember ‘The Worker’ at Holiday Time 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah celebrations. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


pee i 
Received last week __$ 2,318.30 


Total to date (Wed.) $37,335.71 
Still to fio $26,664.29 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
* 


aie 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 .fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“1 had a birthday last week. So 


the first $10 is a birthday gift on 


the theory it is more blessed to 


give than receive. The second 
$10 is a Chanukah gift. On the 
feast of lights, we've got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 
day of the man of peace. For 
my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness and into the light of 
a Socialist world.” 


Among others who joined last 
week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy’s wife, Stephanie. Billy 
writes that there are now about 
a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 


target by the year's end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Year's. We 
need over 800 more members, 


. and we need them fastl 


Let every reader, every sup- 
porting group undertake to raise 
$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 


and parties, at New Year's din- 
ners and parties to put our 
paper's fund appeal over. 


Several of our readers have 
sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas_ shopping list. 
That's a good way to do it, too! 

° ° oO 


The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, Ilhnois, Indiana and a 
few other areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
ones that theyre figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, six weeks to two 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on to build from 


there. 


Mary and Joseph, passing into 
our city, under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 
the night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-cans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls. The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 
future meet.” 
* 

IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “Were 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 
—See Page 2 


tense of courtesy as his inter- 
ruptions continued. He was a 
frightened Big Business warrior 
who had lost his head. 

* 

THE NAM spokesman’s out- 
bursts took some reporters by 
surprise. They had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very velvety when a 
writer comes around. The press °* 
agents there ate the politest fel- 
lows that a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget can buy. The press room 
typewriters ‘are’ perfect. And 
young ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity. and the “American 
wav of life.” 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegates of the 
NAM’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applaud- 
ing the new NAM president as 
I came in. 

The new NAM_ president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes, I support Mc- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. _ 
Friend Parker, you see, was on® 
of McCarthy’s first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and tissue monopoly. 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 
“Marxism” and “Socialism,” as I 
came in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 


.the new NAM president hates 


most. of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
strikebreaker that was one of the 
session's events. 


THE FETED §sstrikebreaker 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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AFL-CIO Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact with NAM 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE MOOD of the AFL-CJO convention was anything but for a “non-aggression” pact with the employers of America, 
as George Meany proposed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its opening. Meany, AFL-CIO’ president, found — 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association.of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him as though he didn’t really represent his 15,- 
000,000 people. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting 


Meany’s outstretched hand for a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
handed Meany a set of five points 
as the ‘basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation to 
agree to a national “right-to-scab™ 
law patt-med after the legislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
for a cut-down of labor's political 
action nationally to about the 
level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin Law. 


M 
MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
native but to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exchange with Sligh. (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly no time for 
non-aggression as far as the fight 
on low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the, 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
before its adjournment Thursday 
afternoon when Walter Reuther 
spoke on the resolution for or- 
ganizing the unorganized. That 
was the speech that shook the 
rafters of the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 
delegates had come to hear. A few 
excerpts indicate its tone: 

“Look at the great chemical in- 
custry—one of the wealthiest, most 
powerful industries in America. 


‘Senators 
‘and who want new laws to bar 


Less than 20 percent of the work- 


ers Organized. Let’s take on the action by labor was the second is- 


chemical industry! 


“Let’s say to DuPont, as we said Speakers rapped the NAM and 
to General Motors and the other|particularly Sen. Goldwater. And 
corperations, “You are in line and Adlai Stevenson, in his speech, 
we are going to organize the work- even suggested that with “McCar- 


ers in these plants... . 

“Let's take on the textile in- 
dustry! And let’s say to the textile 
industry. If you try to run away 
from organization we will be wait- 


ing for you when you get there, 


to organize the workers in new. THE THIRD issue on which tions on legislative, economic and 


plants.” 
* 


citing other industries, particularly 
in the South, and observed that 
“when you call the rofl in Wash- 
ington .. 


zation in the states.” Recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt's slogan “We 


was on the civil rights and civil 
REUTHER went down the line liberties. Probably no major con- 
vention, at least in the memory of 


. you will find that the! Even Adlai Stevenson who had up 
intelligence and morality of thejto the time of the convention 
Congressman and Senator in many jevaded reference to the terror in 
cases reflect the degree of organi-| Mississippi, after feeling the pulse 
of the convention during a day 


have just begun te fight,” Reuther 
concluded: 


“I say to you, ket us go forward to newsmen for his already re-, 
the leased 


and have on our banners 
slogan, we have just begun te 
march, we have just begun to 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out 
and do it today and show the 
world that we mean what we say 
when we talk of labor unity.” 
And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a 
commitment from former ClO un- 


ions for total of $4,000,000 to-|candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker's table at the, 
p Randolph mad 


wards a joint organizing drive. 
The convention equally 
phatic for “more political action 


_ 


>> 


r 
The Figures 
_ There were 1,465 voting dele- 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, representing 135 natienal 


and imternational unions, 93 
state federations and industrial 
union councils; 482 city central 


| 
| 


’ 


| 


] 


| 


' 


; 


bodies and councils and 148 in- , 


dividual directly affiliated former 
AFL or CiO locals. The_ total 
PAID UP membership represent- 
ed was 13,685,882. Meany dis- 
closed that some 88,600 local 
unions are affiliated with the or- 
izati of the AFL-CIO. 
The number of delegates from 
’ the international unions—ahnost 
all of them top officers and ex- 
- eeutive board members, was 
739. They had all but 73,000 of 
the total voting strength of the 


convention. + 
‘apseile cforw 
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—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


l-y labor not less, as demanded by 
Goldwater and Know- 


political action by unions. 
The call for stepped up political | 


' 


sue to feature the convention. 


thvism out of style” there was a 
“similar hate campaign in the 
making around the distorted images. 
of ‘goons’ and ‘power hungry la- 
bor boses.’” 


* 


the convention showed its vigor, 


this writer, was as sensitive to the. 
Negro rights question as this one. 


earlier in New York, decided to do 
two things: 
© He had an insert distributed 


text declarmg he was 


ing majority 


“shocked” by the terror in Mis- 


SISSEppi. | 
® He deleted a paragraph in| 
the text which praised Meany for 
his Times article calling for a “non- 
aggression” pact with labor. 
* 

BIGGEST applause for Steven- 
son came on the paragraph on 
Mississippi. This indléubtediy 
helped bolster for him an ova- 
tion that indicated the overwhelm- 
of the © delegates: 
would choose him toda 
presidential candidate. 

The entire tone of the conven- 
tion and of its two score resolu- 


y for a 


social objectives, was in strong op- 
position to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it next No- 
vember. | 

Meany, therefore, presented al 
pitiful contrast at the NAM. lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- 
ment as he pleaded: 

“It may interest you to know... 
[ never went on a strike in my 
life. Never ran a strike in my life, 
I never ordered anyone toe run a' 
strike in my life, never had any-! 
thing to do with a picket line. So 
if that’s the type of power people 


} 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ARMS vs. 


By: Labor 

CONGRESS will soon meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians .of both parties will 
seck votes by supporting, or pre- 
tending to support, more schools, 
roads, and low-cost ‘housing. 
The united labor movement may 
exert more effective pressure for 
these things than divided unions 
could heretofore. Such measures 
are needed to méet acute social 
wants. They also provide jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production of autos and 
high-cost housing developments 
decline. 

The big .stumbling” block is 
high arms spending. So long as 
‘this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or public debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civilian 
spending with higher sales tax- 
“es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare to hit the root 
of. the matter, the military 
budget. 


Ever since the first Geneva 


conference there have been dif-~ 


ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 
second conference failed, De- 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 
no increase would be necessary. 
However, the A. P. reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thougat a sharp 
increase might be called for. He 


| was identified by I. F. Stone, as 


Nelson Rockefeller. 


* 


BROADER political _ issues 
are behind this conflict. But 
definite profit considerations are. 
there too. Military sales of Wil- 
son's General Motors declined 
from 18 percent of total business 
in 1953-to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 
ber to permit acceptance of or- 
ders trom socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 


Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 
is reaping the most fantastic 
profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian markets. It sees 
prospects for further profit in- 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


| 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


By ROB F. HALL 


WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the extremely active but as yet unannounced 


Harlem YMCA sports award 


demonstrative exit. 


Randolph, whose name is iden- 
tified with the Negro  people’s 
struggle for their rights, and who 
had just peen named as one of 
two Negro vice-presidents-of AFL- 
C1O, took this action asa deli- 
berate and caloulated’ protest 
wainst Harriman’s silence on anti- 
Negro terror raging in the South. 
He was expressing by his individual 
withdrawal from that gathering 
the widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at the official boy- 


' 


‘ 


Mississippi, shamed the guilt-by- 


dinner, A. Phili 


party shindig in Chicago on this: 
issue, Mrs. Schiff said: “And all 
through the dinners, the parties, 
the private conversations, the un- 
aid ghost ef Emmett. Till,- the lit- 
tle Negro boy. from Chicago whe 
had. an appointment. with-death in, 


silence accomplices of 
ers and killers.” : a ee 

The trouble was’ ‘that. despite, 
whatever shame they may have 
felt, none of them got around to 


his. kidriap- 


. 


‘Democratic. ayd~ Republican par- 
ties of one of the three most cru-; 


! 
' 
; 


‘cott recently. Discussing the strange'by the ‘recent reports 


cial issues in the’ unfolding elec-| 


tion campaign. 


DOROTHY SCHIFF, publisher 
of the New York Post and one of 


j 


speaking out until the closing ses- 
sion of the AFL-CIO convention 
when Adlai Stevenson inserted a 
paragraph into his prepared speech. 
*“And while I have adverted to 
this subject of voting,’ Stevenson 
said to the delegates, “let me. say 
that, like you, too, and every de- 


j 


its canniest and most outspoken 
columnists, commented on this boy-. 


silence of the Democrats at their 


mocracy-loving person in America,, 
I have been shocked and shamed, 


ahon 


violence and gross intim 


e a quiet but nevertheless 


prevent people from exercising 
their right, indeed, their- duty, to 
vote in one section of our coun- 
try. 

Considering the magnitude of 
the crimes. against democracy be- 
ing perpetrated by Southern rac- 
ists, .Stevenson's» one paragraph 
was mild indeed. But considering 


‘the silence of Harriman, Estes Ke- 


fauver and-fhe Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, not to mention the 
Republicans, it was a_ break- 
through to be hailed. 

| * 

THAT Stevenson’s denunciation 
of the Southern fascist terror came 
at the AFE-CIO convention is an 
indication of the powez of the new 
merged labor organization to in- 
fluence the course of the election 
campaign, For Stevenson's speech: 
came after the convention had 
veted thxough a militant resolu- 

(Continued on Page 13) ! 


di raohee AK mer! olds bexdadd! yal “rege is garded + sad? 


_ Your Money and Your Life 


SCHOOLS 


Research Association 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs 
military procurement today. 

But with Rockefeller’s Stand- 
ard Oil the story is different. 
Military purchases of petroleum 
products have increased 43 per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is Jess interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian. oil, in’ a continuous 
expansion of the airforce which 
already consumes more oil than 
all the services combined con- 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 
bor. 

* 

BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cuts are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor can 
one overlook the fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 
nomic Notes.). 

There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine jnternational disar- 
mament negotiations looking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means first of all the labor move- 
ment. George Meany and his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position 7s vul- 
nerable. They have played’ on 
workers fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs. The events of 1955 
show that the can be increased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not only in 
general, but even in those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with armaments. In the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lines have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
arid turbo-prop planes, a burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 

: Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ac- 
tivity despite decliniifg arms 
business. 

* 


THE SHIBBOLETH J that 
only arms could mean jobs helped 
} paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
obvious social and political 
reasons. | 
For despite Administration 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing. worry 
now about the consequences 
which could follow a stirring up 
of the cold war again. Busimess 
Week (12-3) finds that Business 
plans for capital spending “aren’t 
so reassuring as they might be 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually — invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer.” And the _ tax-saddled, 
debt-saddled “people aren't 
boosting their spendit.g ideas the 
way they were a year ago.” 
New social and trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 
they are thwarted now, the dan- — 
gerous. economic symptoms can 
-eomeshome«4o: reost with un- 
‘edmsfortable ‘sp ped) 10 1a mer,) 
ni VER) ees Sane. PB poea 
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How About It Henry, a Bonus — 
For Xmas to Ford Workers 


DEARBORN. — Union represen- | In the last five years the Ford 
tatives of 150,000 workers have|Foundation gas grants of $330 
asked Henry Ford II to play Santa}million. They were given to the 
Claus this year and grant Ford}following: for education in the U.S. 
workers a Christmas’ bonus. $130 million; for aid abroad, $&¢ 

Now Henry certainly has a big;million; for public affairs: in U.S., 
enough bag of loot to pull the $52 million; for economic studies, 
bonus out of, come the day before|$14 million; for studies of man’s 
Christmas. We took a look into that|behavior, $15 inillion; for mental 
bag the other day and whistled. health research, $15 million; for 
The look revealed that in the/miscellaneous programs, $15 mil- 


tax free Ford Foundation (a char-| HOR 


‘ity organization) there is $3 billion|, Now even if giving $15 million 
and the income of that Foundation a bonus of $100 for 150,000 


is $100 million a year. Ford workers might cause Henry 


Be ees some sleepless hours we have an 
Now if Henry wanted to put on antidote i that. 
Santas suit and Start dishing out; We have discovered that in Janu- 
the loot, believe it or not he hardly ary when the Ford Foundation sells 
‘would miss it. Because a Christmas 


: 6,952,293 new shares the assets of 
of the supervisors are truly asham-| would create disorder that they bonus of $100 for say 150,000 Ford L 


2G lthe Ford Foundation will skyrock- 
ed to pass through the picket line,|sent out a press release, in advance, Workers (executives get theirs)! ot above $3 billion. So what the 
all of them are free to come and|that the pickets had started a riot. would cost Henry $15 million and | hell is $15 million for a $100 
go as they wish. Actually, the strikers did not allow, with an income of $100 million a Christmas bonus for 150,000 work- 
® The truck was equipped with themselves to be provoked, and year coming into the Foundation} ers whose sweat and toil was the 

a special iron battering ram, a 


there was no trouble at all. we know he d never miss it. I know] factor responsible for piling up 
siren, circular dome lights and} Apparently the public under- [ wouldn't with all that loot. these tremendous profits. 


Menace of Violence Faces 
Strikers at Lester, Pa. Plant — 


By JOSEPH POSNER LESTER, Pa. 


UNLESS THE MANAGEMENT of Westinghouse Electric Corp. is restrained from 
continuing its strike-breaking activity, there is a danger that workers on strike here (organ- 
ized in Local 107, United Electric Workers) may suffer serious injuries and even death. 


This gloomy prediction is sup- 

‘ ported by the circumstances under] 

which two men doing picket duty 

at a Westinghouse gate were run 

down and bruised last week. Here 
is what happened. 

Around noon, the union was ad- 
vised by. the township sheriff that 
the company wanted to aree a 
truckload of food into the plant 
for the supervisors who go in each 
day. The union gave its okay. Soon 
thereafter, a truck came racing 
down the highway leading into 
the plant and plowed into the pick- 
et line and* knocked over two 
pickets. 

The truck proceeded at the same 


| 


causing bodily harm and failure to,lence and property damage than in 
stop after an accident. negotiating a new contract.” 
Whether or not the incident was} The company’s attempt to make 
deliberate, there are these facts that; propaganda for itself from this as-' 
suggest something more than mere-| sault on the pickets may be an un- 
ly reckless driving is involved: usual low, but differs little from a 
® This act of bringing food into) stunt it pulled two weeks ago. At. 
der siege is a fake, designed to| that time, managements ae ar- 
bolster company propaganda #hat|rangements to remove some rail- 
supervisors do not dent to come}road cars from the plant and were 
out to eat. Actually, while some|so confident that the incident 


- 


high speed up to the gate, which 
was locked (by company orders). 


When a group of ‘107° members. 
outraged by the: savage act they) 
had’ witnessed, rushed up to the, 


hydraulic jack. In the words of the stands who is lying and who is| Now asking Henry to dig inte 
union, it “was outfitted more like telling the truth in this strike, and the Foundation’s bag of loot and 


So Henry, put on that Santa 
Claus suit, dip into that bag and— 
come up with a grant for the Ford 


a tank than a cargo carrier.” this undoubtedly aecounts for the,;come up with a bonus isn't a pre- 
® The truck driver was carrying labor and community support that cedent shattering deal. 


workers—you ll feel better. 


en 


——— 


truck as it stopped by the gate,!a pistol, for which he had secured |Continues for the union. (See KEY- 


the driver laughed at them, then|a permit two weeks before. Why?} STONE LABOR column on p. 15). 
backed up his truck without look- * But it is to be hoped that this OnS 0 0 U us r Pp 
THE DAY after the pickets were|support is increased. For in the : 
immigration Act Change 


ing, turned around and sped down 
the road, leaving his two wounded |hit by the company truck, West-/light of the company’s record to) 
inghouse Corp. vice-president W.'date there may well be some more | 
PITTSBURGH. — Amendments 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 


victims sprawled on the ground. ? : 
The company truck-driver was'C. Rowland publicly charged that|;ugly plans afoot for breaking this 
held an $2,500 bail for the grand the union and its leaders “appay-'strike—plans that should be stop- 
tion Act were urged in a resolution > 
ten © PLEAS professional ‘liars got his $25 a day 
)PY yons of Columbus that was! as‘ “consultants” of the Immigra- 
turned in to the Senate Immigra- tion Service. 


jury on charges of intent to kill,'ently are more interested in vio- ped before the damage is done. 
tion sub-committee at its hearings’ Solde, who has been in_ this 


in Washington, D. C., the first of country since 1911, is well-and fav- 
the month. The society objected to orably known as a militant union- 
the date set by the law for detey-|ist in the mining communities 


mination of quotas on the ground} where he worked and participated 
that it grossly discriminates against’. ~ , ae ; 
in community activities. Several 


In this case the Appeals Board 
discarded their testimony as not 
credible. Nevertheless. each of the 


a 


uild Calls for Contracts 
With All Printing Trades" 


Pennsylvania 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
tile ; pais as ‘immigrants from southern Euro | 
DETROIT.—At “time of writing the Detroit Publishers of the Times (Hearst) Free|j, favor of those from northern | Hundred of his neighbors and fel- 
low unionists signed petitiuns in- 
tions and unions of some 4,000 newspaper employes here. They were continuing the! The resolution had been passed to his good character. Eight ac- 
lockout that started Dec. 1. | ‘at the national convention here hast ‘quaintances testified on his behalf. 
ein of adttestel and report- Have been getting support as the Hartley proposals into new con- congressional committee by Dr. Page apr dy aaa: 
ers has called for counter action edjtracts, legitimazing scabs and Frank B. Gigliotti, a former Pitts- ght against, deportation. 
the printers union have voted * 
trades and other sections who are strike action te back up demands ‘ : Presbyterian’ minister of Lemon’ 
iil RS, PUBLISHERS were cocky be-! Grove Calif 3 au 
employed on the struck newspa-, ee ee es aa Committee for Protection of Fox- 
inew contract in at the Detroitiinsurance which reportedly nets) 4 SIGNIFICANT victorv against “OP OO™ is urging letters to At- 
ny a , ‘Free Préss and a wage reopener at|them $5,000 a day for 13 weeks. 
mands, wins them. Also that the | cattigye Cpa * ge i na , d that $250.000 wort} , 
4,000 employees locked out must ue Detroit Times. Strike votes |It is estimated that $250, worth temp! to deport ‘ 63 ‘year-old ee D. C.) protesting the order 
: tor alleged membership in the j aseist Greece 
lockout Detroit News editorial and re-!is laying on the floor at each of . L for deportation to — er 
) ie | silies | : ear-old restau- 
The Guild i athe Coat rt yet unionized, the three newspapers. One had the case of Charles Soldo, of near- year restau 
e Vurd points to the Facithough the Guild is carrying on a Coverdale The Beard of neat. worker. Santes, who came to 
that the public is everywhere on’, successful unionization cam- gravure. faaet Te ee ee 
prt gt | The Stereotypers contend that ; o” ; ; - sity 
and is eagerly buying the “Daily!” ‘The one union that does have a iceinated ‘an the, choc ae coat af oth ter manda’ 
Reporter” the newspaper being is-!y¢tual strike is the Stereotypers|newspaper field that the pub- | 
, lishers want to crowd 10 hours .. . : is , 
unions. They have orders for 16/1. three edie wien ‘Seneadl: i — the pom to establish being Communists or of having as- 
pages of advertising and could sell|take strike action to back up their|the Stereotypers now work. That's that the respondent (Soldo). has sociated with them. 
\speedup, they charge. , syeape : - 7 
Guild cannot get more than enough The publishers sought to over-| (Communist Party a the U. S. | were Flavian Stazer, the stoolie 
Lewsprint to Tun 4 to 8 pages of Joad the Stereoty pers with work terest weather the pickets march | The two notorions stoolpigeons whose testimony the Immigration 


Press, News, were making a determined stand to deliver severe blows to working condi-| Europe. 
: © & P troduced in his defense attesting 
mee 17 Strengtheni the fi se to |ar i t ite me Talt- Oc i | . : 
The Detroit Newspaper Guild, '* frening ithe egy seome o| pd pa ills tage ge October. it was presented to the} His community and union backed 
‘Mailers. Union and it’s reported 
by all local unions in the printing. Hon-unionists. burgher, who is now a retired) 
P THE Western 
by them on the publishers. 
pers, to not go back to work until) cause they are covered by strike 
every union that has contract de-' Saat 
the Immigration Department’s at-|tomey General Brownell (Wash- 
get back pay for the period of the!*"® expected to be called for. The ‘of Sunday newspaper advertising’ 
| Communist Party has been won in 
porters are not . ,of Gus Santes, 68- 
already printed 116 pages of roto- 

, re ‘ , “— = 
the side of the newspaper workers’ paign, gration Appeals in Washington, the U. S. in 1914, faces a possibie 
with color work coming into the 
sued by the striking and locked ite Ghose $00 wack on ‘was not substantial and probative;many of its citizens charged with 
work a day into the 7 hour d 
a 250,000 daily press run. 10 | nesiettators. been after entry a member of the} The only witnesses against Santes 

Meanwhile in some of the bit- 
a daily newspaper and then has'‘gn advance editions during their 


had to miss Sunday editions. 


regular shifts to avoid payment of 


in front of the three newspapers|—Matt Cvetic and Flavian Stazer—| Appeals Board refused to believe 
with all unions (21 of them) in the;Were the government witnesses. in the Soldo case, andthe husband- | 


newspaper field, respecting that! Each has testified in many similar and-wife team of provocateurs and 
picket line. , cases and the accused aliens de-,stoolpigeons—Joseph and Mary 
ported on that basis. Mazzei. 


I oe may" 
” . ’? > 
~* ey e? 
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* ‘overtime. This the union charged 
® . RATE hee emer 8s : stat 3 seg 
Counter Aviomation by Wage Hikes and Less | CFL Votes Support 
Hours, Congressman Tells Delaware ClO Meet ™" * - 
annual convention here of the Del-'old Charles C. Colatriano as presi- asked for a state m= eine Hi K ohler Strikers 
aware CIO Industrial Union Coun-|dent and reelected Norman Green- ‘act, civil rights legislation, a state; ™. ae \ 
McDowell (D-Del.) blast the “Re-| Colatriano, a metal finisher re-jzelations and further improve- foy the striking Kohler:workers-was ‘ire to the striking workers pledg- 
publican Big Business Adminis-|pairman at the General Motors as- ments in unemployment and work- : . ; ..- ‘ing their full cooperation. Many 
voted this week by the Chicago | 
‘workers. throughout the country 
of the dangers which automation 'cent of Local 435, United Auto} A resolution on politica] action. ‘have been carrying on a boycott 
holds for the living standards Workers, for the past year and!warned that the CIO expects) ‘The AFL body took the time at 
“proper representation” on all jts regular monthly meeting to hear supplies in support.of the strikers. 
oc. a Cie yon gnres as sr state boards or agencies. dealing!, 4.), by Garvin Crawford, UAW- The CFL action, coming with the 
e statement of Walter Reuther, A nine-point state governmen | , ; ‘ 
that it was necessary to prepare program adopted included the re-| cor. Se reppcoeeen’ shese,. was seen as an important 
now for a four-day, 30-hour week quest that “through the media of who recounted the long and bitter, new development in this strike. 
fantastic a few months ago but it|process of integration be carried WASHINGTON. ing firm workers. _ {the Kohler strikers and keeping the 
is now realized that as automation|on to a greater degree, as pre-|North American Airlines has asked “This has become a nationwide news of this struggle before their 
necessity will arise for shorter U. S. Supreme Court.” | permission to provide air coach is an example of. how the Taft- cals here ive this week in 
nd higher wages,” Me:} The  conventian+»-ealled »:40r/serviee from: New: York te: Eur Hartley Agi cw SO Ch : pil ad sorts, Lé ip, 2, Settler eet at 
eb ge ny he pene MET) Re agr Ot -S9" $4 * paieetep ng bn edg apie s 24 payee sg he tt | 


THE GUILD'S proposal for was speedup. Also the publishers 
WILMINGTON, Del.—The 10th; The convention elected 28-year- representation in the legislature, 
cil heard Congressman Harris B.|blatt for executive secretary. \department of labor and industrial) E€HICAGO. — Stronge’support' THE CFL decided to send a 
tration” at Washington and warn|sembly plant here, lias been presi-}men’s compensation. lw wederéateis of Labor. 
of scab-made Kohler plumbing 
established by the labor move- half. He was unopposed for Coun- 
with Labor. | assent of the AFL Plumbing locals 
in the future may have seemedjthe State Board of Education the'New Air Lines ‘struggle of the Wisconsin plumb-| Many unions here are backing 
in industry becomes a reality, the|scribed in the historic ruling of the|the Civil Aeronautics Board for issue,” Crawford said. “This strike' membership. The- UAW-CIO lo- 
Sia 
ited it emphasized. ‘ {sweeping changes in apportioning at fares starting at $125 one Y: any organiZavior 
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Montgomery Negroes United in Bus Boycott 


By ALFRED MAUND ing racial integration, and had at- accused by the 7-member board of 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. (FP).—Enough is enough, so on Dec. 5 Montgomery's Negro tacked the racist White Citizens elders of “dabbling in: politics” 


. ° > ° Co il . Th Presb t - ¥ 
community declared a boycott against the city's bus lines. The arrest of a respected ad ats wad paral Iby hss cateieaae’s nearby Tehul + a: Soper he 


seamstress on charges of violating a jimcrow transportation ordinance set off the demon- congregation at Durant, Miss.,!its effort to hound up two white 


stration by 40,000 long-suffering 7 est of a 19-vear ‘old youth for her guilty and assessed a $10 fine.|2gainst the Rev. Marsh Calloway. jits efort to hound two white 
citizens. Transportation officials g a woman from|Her attorney immediately filed no-|1¢ 60-year-old minister had been'and unAmerican.” 


llegedl llin 
admitted it was 90 perecnt effec-|> — i a 


tive. 

Rudeness to Negro patrons is 
proverbial on the Montgomery 
line. Drivers have been said to 
carry pistols in their cash boxes to 
“settle” disputes over transfers 
and seating arrangements. Last 
summer a 1]4-yar-eold Negro girl 
was dragged from a bus in hand- 
culfs by three policemen for re- 
fusing to give up her seat to a 
white man. Her arrest provoked 
wide support for an appeal to test 
the constitutionality of the segre- 
cation law, but further action was 
blocked by a circuit court ruling 
that dismissed the segregation 
count but found the girl guilty of 
resisting arrest. 

A month after this incident, a 
bus driver was fined for beating 
up a mentally deficient Negro 
who had “bothered” him from the 
sidewalk. The driver left his ve- 
hicle and clubbed the man with a 
wrench. 

When word of the _ boycott 
reached the newspapers — hand- 
lettered signs announcing the pro- 
lest ewere -posted in the Negro 
neighborhoods — Montgomery  po- 
lice commissioner ‘Clyde Sellers 
said he would station guards at 
all stops to prevent “goon sqauds 
from molesting would-be patrons. 
But although motorcycle police 
tailed the buses, and uniformed 
officers made themselves prominent 
along the routes, the only in- 


cidents they could claim were the 


the report of ajtice of appeal. 
driver that a .22 rifle slug had| At a mass meeting at a church 
been fired into the rear end of his|that night some 5,000 persons 
bus. cheered Mrs. Parks and voted to 
. continue the boycott until busline 
NEGRO WORKERS formed officials meet with a Negro com- 
long, silently purposeful lines|mittee and work out a program for 
selkind to work, or stood at street ending the “intimidation, embar- 
corners waiting for lifts that rassment and coercion” of Negro 
quickly came Bes passing mo-| patrons. 
torists. Parents set up shuttles to} -J. H. Bagley, manager of the 
get their children to and from|Montgomery City Lines, com- 
school. The Negro taxicab com-|plained that his firm “didn’t make 
panies cooperated by offering the|the law’—although attorneys for 
special rate of a dime a person tothe transit company have assisted 
any place in the city. the prosecution in similar cases in 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, the seamstress!the past—and threatened to dis- 
who had been arrested, came to continue service in Negro neigh- 
trial in recorder’s court that same | borhoods. 
day.. Spectators overflowed the’ Negro leaders, who» have been 
trial room and stood in the lobby.'striving to raise the pitifully low 


| 


Although she had been arrested vote-registration totals among their 
under a city ordinance, the pros-|pepole, were jubilant—and _private- 
ecution changed the charge to that|ly expressed surprise—at the show 


of violation of the state jimcrow|of unity. Such unity has been all 
‘law. The city statute gives a driver too rare in the recent history of| 
power to move a patron only ifjthe deep south; the success of; 
another seat is available; the state | this demonstration in the Cradle 
law gives the driver authority to'of the Confederacy may well in- 
designate “sections” regardless of spire similar action in other south- 
the seating conditions. lern cities. But whether it does or| 
Mrs. Parks pleaded innocent.'not, most. observers agree that it) 
She presented no defense. Testify-|has given a sharp setback to the 
ing for the prosecution, the bus) White Citizens Council movement 
‘driver involved said there had been |that was budding here. 
22 Negroes and 14 whites seated|———— ) 
in the 36-passenger bus. He had] JACKSON, Miss. (FP). — The: 
ordered Mrs. Parks and others to Central Mississippi Presbytery ap-| 
the rear to “equalize” the seating.|proved the dismissal of a minister, 
She had refused to give up her who had spoken up in defense of; 


seat. Judge John B. Scott found two white men accused of advocat- 


Agree 


AFL-CIO Meat Unions 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—The momentous 
fact that one single united union 
in the meat industry is moving 
toward reacity at last was an- 
nounced at the merger conyen- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. 


The unity convention in 
New York greeted the wire from 
the leaders of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America as an advance 
toward the merging of individ- 
ual affiliates in the newly or- 
ganized united labor body. 

To the 475,000 meat workers, 
now organized in both unions, 
the announcement at the conven- 
tion signified the probability that 
in the next few months a more 
powerful and more effective 
union will emerge to win the just 
demands of the butchers and 
packinghouse workers. The tele- 
gram read by President Meany 
stated, “We have reached an ac- 
cord which we are certain repre- 
sents the basis for an early“mer- 
ger of our two organizations.” 
It was signed by leaders of both 
unions. 

* 

NEGOTIATIONS aimed at a 
merger of the two unions have 
been conducted for the past two 
years. Ever since 1948, when 
the packing corporations were 
able to defeat. the UPWA strike 
by taking full advantage of the 
split of the workers into two 
competing unions, it has been 
clear that a merger of the two 
unions was the only effective 
answer. 

* 

The impetus provided by the 
merger convention of the AFL 
and CIO undoubtedly aqted as a 
stimulus towards advancing the 
tempo of the merger discussions 


on Merger of 


_ there will be Negro and white 


between the leaders of the two 
unions. It is estimated that the 
new merged union, when the 
negotiations are through, will 
have close to a halt million | 
members about equally divided | 
between craft workers and those | 
organized on an industrial basis. | 
This includes the Fur and 
Leather Workers who recently 
merged with the Amalgamated. 
Between 80,000 and 100,000 
workers in the Amalgamated are 
currently organized on an indus- 
trial basis. 


* 


IT is the aim of both unions 
to seek the incorporation in the 
merged union of the Independ- | 
ent National Brotherhood of 


Packinghouse Workers, repre- 
senting about 10,000 Swift 
workers throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, there are a sub- 
stantial number of packinghouse | 
workers in the southeastern part | 
of the country that yet remain | 
to be organized. It is hoped that 
the new merged union will be 
able to bring them into the or- 
ganized labor movement. 

When the merger convention 
takes place, it will bring into 
being one of the largest unions 
in the newly united labor move- 
ment 

As a re¥ult of the past history 
in the industry and the special 
role played by the Negro work- 
ers there is no question that 


leadership at all levels. of the 


| tions yet to be resolved between 


| two unions there are no-insur- 
_ mountable obstacles to a merger 


| special qualities in the fight for 


union. The effect of the Negro- 
white unity in this merged union 
should have a stimulating effect 
on the,entire labor movement. 
While the basis for unity of 
the two unions is more- firmly- 
established, it is known _ that 
there are some important ques- 


the two unions before the mer- 
ger can be fully consummated. 
There is no question but that 
the workers in the two unions 
are desirous of a merger on the 
best possible terms. Reports 
from the unity convention of 
the AFL-CIO indicated that in 
the opinion of the leaders of the 


in the very near future. 
* 


THE Illinois workers in both 
unions have a special interest 
in the proposed merger. The 
unification would bring the 
strength of the combined union 
to approximately 40,000 in the 
state. 

This union would have an im- 
portant role to play in both the 
Chicago and Illinois labor move- 
ment. It could very well be a 
very decisive union helping to 
bring to the new merged labor 
movement, especially in Illinois, 


Negro rights, for a constructive 
position on peace and for full 
democracy within the labor 
movement, 


Michigan Six Bail Continued 


CINCINNATI, Ohio.—The Sixth| 


Circuit Court of Appeals announced from $5,000 to $25.000 for mem- 
bers of the Six. They are Saul Well- 


to have a continuation of their|™man, Nat Ganley, Billy Allan, 


present bail while they appeal their; Helen Winter, Tom Dennis, Phil 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court.' Schatz. | ly 


that it will allow the six Michigan 
defendants in the Smith Act case 


The bail is $112,000, ranging 


Hospital Bill Past 
City Council Test 


CHICAGO.—The first favor- | 
able action in the City Council | 


last week on the Harvey-Camp- | Nowakowski, McGrath, Janou- 


bell Ordinance encouraged la- 
bor and civic groups to press 
harder for the final adoption of 
this bill to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in the citys hospitals. 


A speciul subcommittee head- 
ed by Alderman Einar Johnson 
(8th Ward) voted unanimously 
for the bill and sent it on to the 
Health Committee: of the City 
Council, of which William H. 
Harvey (2nd Ward) is chairman. 

A spokesman for the groups 
sponsoring the bill said that Al- 
derman Harvey has promised 
open hearings would be held 
immediately. Other members of 


the Health Committee are Alder- 
man Immel, Metcalfe, Johnson,. 


sek, Bieszcezat, Laskowski, Ci- 
lella, Bauler, Sperling, Crowe, 
* 

DR. QUENTIN YOUNG of 
the Coordinating Council of Or- 
ganizations Against Discrimina- 
tion in Chicago Hospitals said 
that the subcommittee “do-pass” 
recommendation was “very 


_ hopeful.” 


This council, embracing nu- 
merous labor and civic groups, 
is pressing for a strengthened 
version of the Harvey-Campbell 
Ordinance which puts the re- 
sponsibility for jimcrow more 
directly on hospital manage- 


a 


Stratton Told: ‘Don’t 
Aid Negro’s Frameup’ 


CHICAGO.~—Illinois Gov.. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton was challenged 


sharply again this week over his, 


agreement to turn a Mississippi 
Negro over to authorities there 
aie the danger of lynching or 
frameup. 


The case involves Artes Jones, 
Negro sharecropper who fled to 
Illinois last year, and who may 
be extradited to face charges 
growing out of a dispute with 
his boss over the amonnt of 
money which he had coming 
from his crop. 

Kenneth Douty, Illinois execu- 
tive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, urged this 
week that Gov. Stratton hold a 
hearing on the case instead of 
allowing the extradition order 
to go through. Said Douty: 

“We feel Artes Jones faces 
either physical danger or im- 
prisonment for debt. He is ap- 
parently caught in the ‘debt- 
slavery system that prevails, 
even today, in many parts of the 
cotton-growing South. 

“We have little confidence 
that he will find justice in the 
courts of Mississippi.” 


YN 


ment, 


The extent of discriminatory 
practices in Chicago private hos- 
pitals was revealed .here last 
week in a year-end report of the. 
Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations. Francis W. McPeek, 
commission secretary, indicated 
_that the practices has become 
even more widespread during 
this past year. 


HE cited figures to show that 
the three public hospitals in 
Chicago handle 61 percent of 
the Negro maternity cases, while 
the city’s 45 private hospitals 
handle only 8 perecnt. 


He said.that the trend of the 
past year was that the public hos- 
pitals handled six- perecnt of 
these cases and that private hos- 
pitals handled four percent less. 


Surplus Cars 


For Surplus Hogs 

DES MOINES, Ia. 
Sid Beattie, Des Moines car dealer 
has offered to accept hogs for 
trade-in on new (Ford) cars. 


Beattie said he is accepting 
hogs weighing 200 to 220 pounds 


$8 above the current market price. 
The firm puts a limt of 20 hogs 


aa 


— 


per car, but will also take in used 
cars on the deal, 


at $20 a hundred pounds, about 
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A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WOULD BE hard 
indeed to guess at the 
thoughts in the head of that 


strange little man from Mars 

were he to visit us about this 

time of year, = 

and land, one 

night this 

week, at Rock- 

efeller Center 

or on Filth 

Ave. I know 

regrettably Him 

little of the Has 

scenery on his | 

home planet 

but certainly 

he cannot have many sights 

more brilliant than, say, the 

spectacle at Lord and Tavylor’s. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


By ART SHIELDS 


ant to K eep 
of Politics 


THERE WAS A spirit of panic at the National Association of 
Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week as the 
new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a dozen blocks 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crumble and its 
monopoly of political power-as well. This panic broke out in angry cries from the Wal- 
dort dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO chief, addressed the NAM 


ure with great eyes and sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awe-struck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were strung together in a beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 

And if he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
stores windows he would see, 
as | saw, a moving panorama of 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 
host, I should guide him along 


the line to explain. 
* 


THE FIRST 


window finds 


“They Remember ‘The Worker’ ai Holiday Time 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah celebration¢. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


ay : ig 
Received last week __$ 2,318.30 


Total to date (Wed.) $37,335.71 
Still to fio $26,664.29 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3,/N. Y. 

Se 


oe 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“I had a birthday last week. So 
the first' $10 is a birthday gift on 
the theory it is more blessed to 


give than receive. The second 
$10 is a Chanukah gift. On the 
feast of lights, we’ve got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 


day of the man of peace. For 


my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness~and into the light of 
a Socialist world.” 


Among others who joined last 
week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy's wife, Stephanie. Billy 


writes that there are now about 


a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect. 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 


target by the year's end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Years. We 
need over 800 more members, 
and we need them fast! 


Let every reader, every sup- 
porting group undertake to raise 
$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 


and parties, at New Year's din- 
ners and parties to put our 
paper's fund appeal over, 


Several of our readers have 
sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas shopping list. 
That's a good way to do 


The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and a 
few other. areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
ones that theyre figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, six weeks to two 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on to ‘bui.t from 


thera ee 


it, too! 


Mary and Joseph, passing into 
our city, under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 
the night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in‘a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-cans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls. The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 
future meet.” 
* 


IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “Were 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) - 


men. The angry cries came from 
NAM _ chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
‘is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over the coun- - 
try. They must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their 
picket. lines, he said. 

Meany replied that labor could 
not be “disfranchised.” It would 
assert its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM leader 
kept interrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 

The NAM leader lost all pre- 


AFL-CIO Conveniion . 
Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 

—See Page » 2 


\ 


tense of courtesy as his inter- 

ruptions continued. He was a 

frightened Big Business warrior 

who had lost his head. 7 
* 

THE NAM spokesman’s out- 
bursts took some reporters by 
surprise. They had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very velvety when a 
writer comes around. The press 
agents there are the politest fel- 
lows that’ a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget can buy. The press room 
typewriters are perfect. And 
voung ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity. and the “American 
way of life.” 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegatts of the 
NAM’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual -ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applaud- 
ing the new NAM president as 
I came in. 

The new NAM _ president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes, I support Mc- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. 
Friend Parker, you see, was one 
of McCarthy’s first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and -tissue monopoly. 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 

“Marxism” and “Socialism,” as I 

came in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against — 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 
the new NAM president hates 
most of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
strikebreaker that was one of the 
sessions events. 

THE FETED strikebreaker 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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AFL-CIO Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact with N 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE MOOD of the AFL-CIO convention was anything but for a “non-aggression” pact with the employers of America, 
as George Meany propesed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its opening. Meany, AFL-CIO president, found 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


Hoe 


‘etnbiniidss bL by 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him as though he didn’t really represent his 15,- 
000,000 people. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting 


Meany’ outstretched hand fez a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
handed Meany a set of five points 
as the basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation _to 
agree to a national “right-t-.-scab 
Jaw patt-rned. after the legislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
for a cut-down of labor's political 
action nationally to about the 
level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin Law. : 


- 
MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
native but to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exchange with Sligh. (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly no time for 
non-aggression as far as the fight 
on low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
before its adjournment Thursday 
afternoon when Walter Reuther 
spoke on the resolution tor or- 
ganizing the unorganized. That 
was the speech that shoox the 
rafters of the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 
delegates had come to hear. A few 
excerpts indicate its tone: 

“Look at the great chemizal in- 
custry—one of the wealthiest, most 
powerful industries in America. 
Less than 20 percent of the work- 


chemical industry! 

“Let's say to DuPont, as we said 
to General Motors and the other 
corporations, “You are in line and 
we are going to organize the work- 
ers in these plants. .. . 


“Let’s take on the textile in-| 


dustry! And let’s say to the textile 
industry. If you try to run away 
from organization we will be wait- 
ing for you when you get there, 
to organize the workers in new 
plants.” 

* 

REUTHER went down tl:: line 
citing other industries, particularly 
in the South, and observed that 
“waen you call the roll in Wash- 
ington ... you will find that the 
intelligence and morality cf the 
Congressman and Senator in many 


cases reflect the degree of organi-' 


zation in the states.” Recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt’s slogan “We 
have just begun tu fight,” Reuthe 
coreinded: | 

“i say to you, let us go forward 
and have on our banners the 
slogan, we have just begun to 
march, we have just begun to 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out 
and do it today and show’ the 
worl@ that we mean what we say 
when we talk of labor unity.” 

And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a 


commitment from former CIO un-) 


ions for total of $4,000,600  to- 

wards a joint organizing drive. 
The convention equally - em 

phatic for “more political action” 


_ ie a 
The Figures 


There were 1,465 voting dele- 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, representing 135 national 
and international unions, 93 
state federations and industrial 
union councils; 482 city central 
bodies and councils and 148 in- 
dividual directly affiliated former 
AFL or CIO locals. The total 
PAID UP membership represent- 
ed was 13,685,882. Meany dis- 
closed that some 88,000 local 
unions are affiliated with the or- 
ganizations of the AFL-CIO. 

_ The number of delegates from 
the international unions—almost 
all of them top officers and ex- 
ecutive board members, was 
739. They had all but 73,000 of 
the total voting strength of the 


) Ponyention, jc... 
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| 


-y labor not less, as demanded by 
Senators Goldwater and Know- 
‘land who want new laws to bar 
political action by unions. 


sue to feature the convention. 
Speakers rapped the NAM ‘and 
[particularly Sen. Goldwater. And 
Adlai “Stevenson, in his speech, 
even suggested that with “McCar- 
thyism out of style” there was a 
“similar hate ‘campaign in 

making around the distorted ima 


‘ ae 


lof ‘goons’ and ‘power hungry la-'pt 


bor boses.’ 
| * 


THE THIRD issue on 


the convention showed its vigor, 


was on the civil rights and civil)! 


liberties. Probably no major con- 
vention, at Jeast in the memory of 
this writer, was as sensitive to the 
‘Negro rights question as this one. 
Even Adlai Stevenson who had up 


to the time of the convention,™ent 


evaded reference to the terror in 
Mississippi, after feeling the pulse 
of the convention during a day 
earlier in New York, decided to do 
itwo things: 

® He had an insert distributed 
to newsmen for his already re- 
leased text declaring he was 


—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


ARMS vs. 


CONGRESS will soon meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians of both parties will 
seek votes by supporting, or pre- 
tending to support, more schools, 
roads, and low-cost housing. 
The united labor movement may 
exert more effective pressure for 
these things than divided unions 
could heretofore. Such. measures 
are needed to meet acute social 
wants. They also provide jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production: of autos and 
high-cost housing developments 
decline, 


The big stumbling block is 
high arms spending. So long as 
this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or public debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civilian 
spending with higher sales tax- 
es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare to hit the root 


“shocked” by the terror in Mis-| 


SiSsippi. | 


® He deleted a paragraph in 


: The call for stepped up political his Times article calling for a “non- 
ers organized. Let’s take on the sction by labor was the second is-| aggression” pact with labor. 


the text which praised Meany for 


* 


son came on the paragraph on 
Mississippi. This undoubtedly 
helped bolster for him an ova-' 


BIGGEST applause for Steven- 


the ing majority of 
ges would choose him toda 
esidential candidate. | 


' 
; 
; 


which tions on legislative, economic and 


' 


} 


' 
; 
; 
| 


| 


’ 


' 


| 


the 
y for a 


The entire tone of the conven- 
tion and of its two score resolu- 


social objectives, was in strong op- 


tion that indicated the overwhelm-| 
delegates 


of the matter, the military 
budget. - 


Ever since the first Geneva 
conference there have been dif- 
ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 
second conference failed, De- 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 
no increase would.be necessary. 
However, the A. P. reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thought a sharp 
increase might be called for. He 
was identified by I. F. Stone, as 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


* 


BROADER political issues 
are behind this conflict. But 
definite profit considerations are 


sition to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it next No- 
vember. | 

Meany, therefore, presented a’ 
pitiful contrast at the NAM lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- | 
as he pleaded: } 

“It may interest you to know... 

never went on a strike in my 
life. Never ran a strike in my life, 
I never ordered anyone to run a 
strike in my life, never had any-| 
thing to do with a picket line. So 
if that’s the type of power people 


(Continued on Page 13) 


there too. Military sales of Wil- 
sons General Motors declined 
from 18 percent of total business 
in 1953 to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 
ber to permit acceptance of or- 
ders from socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 

Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 
is reaping the most fantastic 
profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian markets. It sees 
prospects for further profit in- 


' 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


By ROB F. HALL 


WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the 


extremely active but as yet unannounced 
candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker's table at the 
_|Harlem YMCA sports award dinner, A. Philip Raridolph made a quiet but nevertheless 


demonstrative exit. 


| 
 dtrugsle for their rights, and who 
had just been named as one of 
two Negro vice-presidents of AFL- 
CIO, took this action as a deli- 


berate and 
against Harriman’s silence on anti- 


calculated protest 


Negro terror raging in the South. | silence accomplices of his kidnap- was mild indeed. But considering 


Randolph, whose name is iden-! party shindig in Chicago on this prevent people from exercising 
tified with the Negro people’s:issue, Mrs. Schiff said: “And all|their right, indeed; their duty, to 


through the dinners, the parties, 
the private conversations, the un- 
laid ghost of Emmett Till, the lit- 
tle Negro boy: from Chicago who 
had ‘an appointment with death in 
Mississippi,- shamed the _ guilt-by- 


|He was expressing by his individual! ers and killers.” | 


withdrawal frem that gathering 
the widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at the official boy- 
ccott by’ all top politicians in the 
Democratic’ and Republican par- 


ties of one of the three most cru-| 


cial issues in the unfolding elec- 
‘lion campaign. 
| * 

DOROTHY SCHIFF, pubiisher 


of the New York Post and: one of 


iits canniest and most outspoken! | ‘ 
columnists, commentéd on this boy-|I have been shocked and shamed came after the convention had 


The trouble was _that- despite: 
whatever -shame they may have 
felt, none of them got around te 
speaking out until the closing ses- 
sion of the AFL-CIO convention 
when Adlai Stevenson inserted a 
paragraph into his prepared speech. | 

“And while I have adverted to 
this subject of voting,” Stevenson 
said to the delegates, “let me say 
that, like you, too, and every de- 
mocracy-loving person in America, 


cott recently. Discussing the strange| by the recent reportgs@f#bloody Voted through a militant resolu-| 


silence of the Democrats at their' violence and gross_intimi 
adh Mats Ie “lide! tafonl  etilie Dah 


ation to 
“e¢ 4d 


vote in one section of our coun- 
try.” 

Considering the magnitude of 
the crimes against democracy be- 
ing perpetrated by Southern rac- 
ists, Stevenson's one paragraph 


the silence: of Harriman, Estes Ke- 
fauver and the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, not to mention the 
Republicans, it was a_ break- 
through to be hailed. 

* 

THAT Stevenson's denunciation 
of the Southern fascist terror came 
at the AFL-CIO convention is an 
indication of the power of the new 
merged labor organization to in- 
fluence the course of the election 
campaign. For Stevenson’s speech 


) 


(Continued on Page 13) ~*!4 
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SCHOOLS 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs | 
military procurement today. 
But with Rockefeller’s Stand- 
ard Oil the story is different. 
Military purchases of petroleum 
products have increased 43 per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is less interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits’ in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian oil, in a continuous 
expansion of the airforce which 
already consumes more oil than 
all the services combined con- 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 


bor. 
* 


BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cuts are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor can 
one overlook the fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 
nomic Notes.). 

There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine international disar- 
mament negotiations looking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means first of all the labor move- 
ment. George Meany and his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position is. vul- 
nerable. They have played on 
workers’ fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs. The events of 1955 
show that the can be increased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not only in 
general, but even in those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with armaments. In the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lines have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
and turbo-prop planes, a_ burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 
Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ac- 
tivity despite declining arms 
business. 

* 


THE SHIBBOLETH J that 
only arms could mean jobs helped 
paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
obvious social and __ political 
reasons. 

For despite Administration 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing worry 
now about the consequences 
which could follow a stirring up 
of the cold war again. Business 
Week (12-3) finds that business 
plans for capital spending “aren't 
so reassuring as they might be 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer.” And the _ tax-saddled, 
debt-saddled “people aren't 
boosting their spendir.g ideas the 
way they were a year ago.” 

New social and trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 
they are thwarted now, the dan- 


gerous economic symptoms can 


-come home to‘ roost--with: un- 


t9q ries, - 
S49 nie Fh: 


ILLINOIS 


LETTER: Merger Con Bring 
Unionism to Office Workers. 


To the Editor: 
- In an article titled “AFL-CIO 
Merger Can Mean Labo:rs Re- 


birth,” a statement was made that, 


_Jabor leaders might organize the 
South or turn to the service-white 
collar field for new expanding 
membership. 


| 


Most of us have at least a high 
school education. 

I will 
collar worker is the least union 


and politically minded of all work- 
ers. That can be corrected through 


education. Let me cite something 
that happened several years ago 
at Wieboldt’s store, Monroe and 


I hope they do both. I am a Ashland. 


white-collar worker over 50 years, 
of age and cannot get steady em- 


* 


SOME AFL warehouse union/dumb in the previous election. 


ployment,.as the employers do not (Local 756,1 think it was) decided 


want those over 40 years of age. 


Therefore I have to work for an’ usual 


agency that sends us out by the 
day. Sometimes we work five days 
a week (40 hours) most of the 
time two days a week (anything 
less than that the worker can 
apply for unemployment _insur- 
ance). We get no vacation pay, no 
bonus, no paid holidays. Pay is 
between $1.25 to $1.75 per hour, 


hour. 


} 


‘workers at Wieboldt’s got 


After the 
tactics, the 
rmis- 


ito unionize Weiboldt’s. 
union _ selling 


sion from the Labor Boar 
vote. That day the 


workers (who outnumber the sales- 


girls) vote, too. 


They voted: against the union 
and it wasn’t until a year later that 


the salesgirls got another chance, 
the average going around $1.50 an|this time with the stipulation that 


al- 


workers were not 
low ea to vote. They won and the 


the . office 


¥ 
OUR employer charges $2. 50) union was in. Result was that the 


an hour for our services which in-' office 


workers, who previously 


cludes use of a machine and _its| lad been making only $40 a week, 


delivery and pickup. Yet many of|had_ their 


salary raised to $64 a 


these firms that hire us temporary, week. 


office workers expect so much 
more from us than they do their: 
own employes because they pay’ 


$2.50. They do not take into con-| 


sideration that many of us do not 
make as much as their own em- 
ployes. 

Another agency I worked for 
previously, would give work to) 
only their Catholic employes when 
work got slack, the non-Catholic) 
one could sit at home until you 


applied for unemployment insur-' 


ance, then they would send you 


eut one or two days a week, just 


enough to keep you from collect-' 


ing unemployment insurance but 
not enough to live on. 


I would like to see much of this 
corrected. We operate typewriters 
calculating machines, key punch 
and IBM machines, stenos, etc., 
and are considered skilled workers. 


=? 


Give Books 


for 


Christmas 


Do your last minute 
shopping at the 


MODERN 
BOOK STORE 


® Choose from a selection of 


hundreds of children’s books 


Rare Chinese water colors, 
paintings and folk arts; 
Artists Look at India Album 


Lovely 
cards 


meaningful holiday 


Select from _ thousands of 
books in the progressive tra- 
dition of America and classics 
of Marxist though 


64 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
Room 914 


Store Hours: Monday through 
Saturday, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


— ———e—er 
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Charles White; Mexican Life; " : 


Meat Unions to Merge 


Some of these 


admit that the white |. 


for a will carry everything that is said 
executives |and done back to the bosses. One 


made ‘all the white-collar office|of Weiboldt’s~ office 
.was reported to have 


‘part, and as a consequence she 
lost her supervisory job and was; 


[Aid Negro’s Frameup 


‘years we will see the other 75 per- 


‘something for the worker over 40 


‘field. 


office workers 
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= | Speedup Is Hot 


Send all material, advertise- 
_ments and subscriptiers for the 
Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1], 
IL Phone RA 6-9198. 


CHICAGO. — Speedup has be- 
come such an issue in the General 
Motors plants in this area that a 
showdown can no_ longer be 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. — 


r= 


could have kicked themselves all 
over the place for having been so} 


They need to be educated to 
unionism. But, because they are 
so near the bosses, the union has 
not organized them for. fear they 


supervisors 
been seen at 
a union meeting, taking an‘ active 


demoted to a. salesgirl. 
I hope that during the next ten 


cent of workers organized in every 


And please see that we get a 
FEPC for Illinois, one that will do 


years of age, too. 


lavoided, according to GM _ union- 


, 


OFFICE WORKER | 


sible shutdown. 


closed or moved out of town.’ 
zation. 


‘SHOP TA LK 


WORKERS at the International Harvester McCormick Works 
are viewing with some suspicion company-inspired rumors of a pos- 
Of the five Chicago IHC plants, this one had the 
largest increase in working force during the recent period. 

Company talk is that the plant is to be “either modernized, 
The union is pressing for the moderni- 
At the same time, it is pointed out that the company is 
making high profits and that the workers have no intention of 
helping to pay for the modernization program. 

. 


THE CHICAGO Federation of Labor rapped Adlai E. Steven- 
son across the knuckles for walking through a picketline at the air- 
port here last week. The CFL meeting took official protest after a 
member of the AFL Flight Engineers reported on the incident at 


' week that Gov. 


the strikebound United Airlines terminal. 


BETWEEN now and Christmas, the Democratic and Repub- 
lican slatemakers will be in session here. The big auestion for labor 
is this: how much say will the LLPE and CIO-PAC have in those 
sessions? Incidentally, both organizations here are in no nood to be 


ignored this trip. 


6 
MIRRORING a new high level in the labor-Negro alliance is 


the election in the Chicago branch of the NAACP, with trade 
unionists playing an unprecedented role. 


THE ILLINOIS CIO convention to be held in Chicago Jan. 


13 will have before it a proposal to call a statewide farmer-labor 
conference in the Spring to try to bring about joint action in the 


1956 elections. 


A NUMBER of CIO locals are criticizing Mayor Daley pretty 
sharply for his refusal to put the CIO’s official representative, 


Willoughby Abner, on the school board nominating committee. 
A CIO delegation, headed by county secretary Ellsworth Smith, 


went to see the mayor last week, told him that labor was “angry, 


the CIO wants Abner on the school board, and he charged that 


Daley was reverting to the discredited practice of hand-picking the 


school | board. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


on 9 entire labor movement. 


While the basis for unity of 
the two unions is more firmly_ 
established, it is known _ that 
there are some important ques- 


| tions yet to be resolved between 


' the two unions before the mer- 


ger can be fully consummated. 
There is no question but that 


: | . | the workers in the two unions 
- RPRBROHeeeeteetet 


“ure desirous of a merger on the 
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Solidarity Christmas Party 


For all Smith Act Victims and their families 


Sunday, December 18, 1955 
5:30 P.M, 


At the 


CHOPIN CENTER—1547 N. LEVITT ST. 


2:30 to 


Program for children 
Adults: $1. Children 25c 
‘Entertainment, Refreshments 


SPONSORED BY: POLITICAL VICTIMS WELFARE ODMMITTER , 


: PY i 
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Reception for Dorothy Rose 
Blumberg, Baltimore Smith 
Act Vietim. — 


~~ ~~ ~~ Se ~ “~ ~— ~ 
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| from the unity convention 


i 


| 
Reports 
of 
the AFL-CIO indicated that. in 
the opinion of the leaders of the 
two unions there are no msur- 
mountable obstacles to a merger 
in the very near future. 


* 


THE Illinois workers in both 
unions have a special interest 
in the proposed merger. The | 
unification would bring 
strength of the combined union 
to approximately 40,000 in the | 
state. 


This union would have an im- | 


best possible terms. 


| 


_ Chicago and Illinois labor move- 
ment. It could very well be a © 


portant role to play in both the 


very decisive union helping to 


movement, especially in Illinois, 
special’ qualities in the fight for 


- growing out of a dispute with 


| money 
| from his crop. 


| tive 


_ to go through. Said Douty: 


: Hartley 


the |. 


bring to the new merged labor | 


position on peace and for full | 


. demeeracy. within,. sthe Habor 
olf 


‘“s 


Negro rights, for a constructive 


ists here. 


The mammoth corporation, said 
‘one GM shop leader here, “is push- 
ing production so hard that they 
force 
wheels altogether.” 


In the GM foundry in Danville, |. 


Ill., a 95.7 percent strike vote has 
been taken, mainly-in reply to the 
company’s speedup efforts. In this! 


f Ste 


Stratton Told: ‘Don’t 


CHICAGO.—Illinois Gov.. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton was challenged 
sharply again this week over his 
agreement to turn a Mississippi 
Negro over to authorities there 
under the danger of lynching or 
frameup. 

The case involves Artes Jones, 
Negro sharecropper who fled to 
Illinois last vear, and who may 
be extradited to face charges 


boss over the amonnt of 
which he had coming 


his 


Kenneth Douty, Illinois execu- 
director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, urged this 
Stratton hold a 
hearing on the case instead* of 
allowing the extradition order 


“We feel Artes Jones faces 
either physical danger or im- 
prisonment for debt. He is ap- 
parently caught in the ‘debt- 
slavery system that prevails, 
even today, in many parts of the 
cotton-growing South, 

“We have little confidence 
that he will find justice in the 
courts of Mississippi.” 


the workers to stop the’ 


Issue at GM Here 


|plant, the UAW-CIO has recent'y 

come in for the first time, after a 
strike last summer by the UAW- 
AFL was broken. 


* 

FOLLOWING the strike vote, 
there has been a number of confer- 
ences with management and some 
progress repotred on speed up 
grievances and wage rates on new 
jobs, 

At the big Fisher Body: plant 
here, UAW-CIO Local 558 was 
enmeshed ima battle over speedup, 
working men out of their classifi- 
cations, safety and health hazards, 
discrimination, overtime violations. 


Under dispute. here are com- 


4) pany violations of the master G\I 


agreement and also the local agree- 
ment signed this year for the first 
time. 

* 

A SPOKESMAN for the local 
union shop committee declared this 
week: “Our committee is getting 
sick of trying to bargain with this 
type of bull-headed speedup. Even- 
‘ually, Fisher Body will have to 
be taken on.” 

A report in the UAW-CIO Plant 
Gate News stated that the GM 
Fisher Body m management “refuses 
to bargain in a spirit that comes 
euywhere near a reasonable atti- 
tude.” 


Although reflected in different 
forms, the GM management insis- 
tence on maximum production w:is 
also leading to sharp clashes at 
che two electromotive plants here. 


Workers at the Brookfield G\M- 
EMD plant have placed full re- 
sponsibility on management for a 
recent explosion of a diesel fuel 
tank which injured five employes. 
The tank, which was supposed to 


have been empty for installation in 
the locomotive, exploded suddenly, 
injuring assemblers and _pipeftite 


ters. 


————— 


CFL Votes 
To Kohler 


CHICAGO. — Strong support 


| for the striking Kohler workers was 


voted this week by the Chicago 
| Federation of Labor. 

The AFL body took the time at: 
its regular monthly meeting to hear 


fa talk by Garvin Crawford, UAW- 


representative, 
and bitter. 


international 


CIO 
who recounted.the long 


‘struggle of the Wisconsin plumb- 


ing firm: workers. 

“This has become a nationwide 
issue, Crawford said. “This strike 
is an example of how the Taft- 
Act can be used against 
any organization. | 


* 


THE CFL decided to send a 
wire to the striking workers pledg- 
‘ing their full cooperation. Many 
workers throughout the country, 
have been carrying on a boycott 
‘of scab-made Kohler plumbing 


| supplies in support of the strikers 


‘The CFL action, coming with the’ 
‘assent of the AFL Plumbing locals, 
there, 


See 


Support 
Strikers 


new development in this strike. 

Many unions here are backing 
the Kohler strikers and keeping the 
news of this struggle beiore their 
'membership. ‘The UAW-CHO) |o- 
cals here were active this week in 
efforts to help win:a settlement at 
Kohler. 

A LARGE spread in the UAW- 
CIO Loeal 719 newspaper at the 
GM Electromotive plauts here told 
-the issue in. the strike which has 


been . going. on* since -April 1954. 


Numerous other local union papers, 
here carried the plea: “Dont buy 
' Kohler plumbing fixtures or fittings 

—made by scabs and strikebreak- 


ers. 


Herbert Kohler, president of the 
strikebound plant, came to Chi- 
cago last week to speak before the 
Executives Club. He launched fn- 
to a_ red-baiting attack on the 
UAW-CIO and declared that he 
'was carrying on a bitter-end fight 
‘to break the union “in order to 


was seen as an important! save the free > enterprise system.” 
New Showing in Chicago—Cinema Annex 3210 W. Madison 


ARTHING presents 


ANEW SOVIET MUSICAL COMEDY 


LUBOV ORLOVA 


Ake: “SONGS OF 
THE RUSSIAN LAND” 
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“Encouraging but spotty.” 
That was the conclusion drawn 
this week from the results of the 
first ten days of The Worker cir- 
culation drive. 

As of last Saturday morning, 
Chicago stood a good fighting 
chance of completing its 10 per-. 
cent goal by this weekend, Dec. 
18. 


Some areas, Central West Side 
and South West, were afftady 
over the first hurdle with room 


to spare. Others like Lawndale 
and Ninth Congressional were 
moving aisng well. And still 


others like Hyde Park, South 


Chicago, Gary and Central had 
yet to be heard from as of last 
Saturday. 

Although these latter areas 
were holding back the entire 
city’s performanee at that point, 
Chicago was able to record an 
unusually good beginning. 

However, with 1,250 Worker 


subs and 300 Daily Worker subs 
to be achieved in a 15-week 
drive, the pace will have to be 
stepped up considerably in order 
to reach the necessary 100-a- 
week average. 

Some areas, particularly the 
Central West Side, is still in- 
sisting that its drive goal will be 
concluded long before the offi- 
cial wind-up date. And the way 
this area has*started leaves no 
doubt that they mean business. 


Agree 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—The momentous 
fact that one single united union 
in the meat industry is moving 
toward reality at last was an- 
nounced at the merger conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. 

the unity convention in 
New York greeted the wire from 
the leaders of the United Pack- 
ingnouse Workers of America 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America as an advance 
toward the merging of individ- 


FRED FINE 


ual affiliates in the newly or- 
ganized united labor body. 

To the 475,000 meat workers, 
now organized in both unions, 
the announcement at the conven- 
tion signified the probability that 
in‘the next few months a more 
powerful and more ettective 
union will emerge to win the just 
demands of the butchers and 
packinghouse workers. The tele- 
gram read by President Meany 
stated, “We have reached an ac- 
cord which we are certain repre- 
sents the basis for an early mer- 
ger of our two organizations.” 
It was signed by leaders of both 
unions. 3 

* 


NEGOTIATIONS aimed at a 
merger of the two unions have 
been conducted for the past two 
years. Ever since 1948, when 
the packing corporations were 
able to defeat the UPWA strike 
by taking full advantage of the 
split of the workers into two 
competing unions, it has been 
clear that a merger of the two 
unions was the only elfective 
answer. 

* 

The impetus provided by the 
merger convention of the AFL 
and’CIO undoubtedly acted as a 
stimulus towards advancing the 
tempo of the merger discussions 
between the leaders of the two 


Ghristmas Party Sun. 
MayHaveSpecialGuest 


CHICAGO. — Efforts were 
being made this week to insure 
the appearance of Fred Fine at 
the annual Christmas Party of 
the Political Victims Welfare 
Committee on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 18, 2:30 p.m., at Chopin 
Center, 1547 N. Leavitt. 

Fine, whose many friends in- 
cluding those in Chicago were 
he'ping this week to raise bail 
funds, will be here as a special 
guest if his release can be se- 
cured in time. He is one of the 
three political refugees who re- 
turned recently to challenge the 
Smith Act andeto fight the indict- 
ments which were issued against 
them in 1951. , 

} ine’s family, his wife, Doris, 
and 10-year-old son, Larry, are 
rc idents of Chicago. Mrs. Fine 
has been one of the leaders of 
the Political Victims Welfare 
Committee which is having its 
fiith annual Christmas party on 
Sinday to benefit those families 
wich have been victimized in 
recent years by the fascist-like 
Smith Act persecutions. 

\irs. Dorothy Rose Blumberg, 
who recently completed a jail 
term under the Smith Act,, is to 
come here from New York to 
speak at the affair. She is a 
grandmother who will be spend- 
ing her first Christmas in several 
years with her family. 

Fred Fine, a longtime Chicago 
Communist leader, is receiving 


broad support here in the current 
effort to raise enough bail so 
that he may have a full oppor- 
tunity to prepare for his coming 
challenge of the Smith Act. 


However, additional funds 
were needed to meet the require- 
ment of $20,000 bail for each 
of the three who returned volun- 
tarily and were being held in 
New York. 

The possibility that Fine will 
be in Chicago this Sunday spur- 
red interest in the Christmas 
Party. Attracting Chicagoans 
also will be a rich cultural pro- 
gram and special arrangements 
to give the children a good time. 


_ = 


on Merger o 


AFL-CIO Meat 


Unions 


The Worker office, 36 W. 
Randolph St. (Phone RA 6-9198) 
urged that all areas-report in on 
Monday, Dec. 19, as to their 
standings. 

A group of the finest original 
drawings by the great Daily 
Worker cartoonist Fred Ellis 
were received this week by the 
Chicago office of The Worker. 
These framed masterpieces will 
be given as prizes to those per- 
sons who turn in at least 25 subs 
in the drive. 


ome Areas Begin Worker Drive at Whirlwind Pace 


These are among the numer- 
ous prizes being offered, rang- 
ing from book store certificates 
for those who get ten subs to a 
radio phonograph and a trip to 
New York May Day celebration 
for the top sub-getters. 

The next big target date in 
the drive is Jan. 14, when 30 
percent of quotas are to be com- 
pleted. On that date also, there 
will be a big Worker celebra- 
tion in Chicago, marking the 
32nd anniversary of the paper. 


oe 


Worker to Carry 
Full Packing Story 


Beginning next week, a series 
of articles in the Illinois Edition 
of The Worker will tell the full 
story of the historic labor mer- 
ger being completed in_ the 
meat packing industry—the his- 
tory of the campaigns to unionize 
the industry, the bitter struggles 
against the Packing Trust, the 
problems of winning unity, the 
promise of new gains in the 
packing plants. 

Special“arrangements are being 
made to bring this important 
series to as many packinghouse 
workers as possible. 


HERE ARE DRIVE STANDINGS 


The following are The Worker circulation drive results in 


Chicago as of Saturday, Dec. 10. 


The first set of figures show com- 


munity quotas for The Sunday Worker and the Daily Worker. 
The second set show the 10 percent targets for Dec. 18, the first 


target date. The third set show 


Area : SW 
Albany Park 50 
Central West Side ___. 100 
UN Mi on in cect 100 
See GE oh es 60 
Lawndale 100 
West and Suburban -. 50 
South West 

Hyde Park 

South East 

South Side 

South Chicago 

Gary 

Central 

Labor Supporters _.__ 480 
Miscellaneous 


Quota 
DW 


Totals 


YY 


actual subs turned in by Dec. 10. 
Dec. 18 10% In so far 
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unions. It is estimated that the ° 


new merged union, when the 
negotiations are through, will 
have close to a half million 
members about equally divided 
between craft workers and those 
organized on an industrial basis. 
This includes the Fur and 
Leather Workers who recently 
merged with the Amalgamated. 
Between 80,000 and 100,000 
workers in the Amalgamated are 
currently organized on an indus- 
trial basis. 
* 

IT is the aim of both unions 
to seek the incorporation in the 
merged union of the Independ- 
ent National Brotherhood of 
Packinghouse Workers, repre- 
senting about 10,000 Switt 
workers throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, there are a sub- 
stantial number of packinghouse 
workers in the southeastern part 
of the country that yet remain 
to be organized. It is hoped that 
the new merged union will be 
able to bring them into the or- 
ganized labor movement. 

When the merger convention 
takes place, it will bring into 
being one of the largest unions 
in the newly united labor move- 
ment 

As a result of the past history 
in the industry and the special 
role played by the Negro work- 
ers there is no question that 
there will be Negro and white 
leadership at all levels of the 
union. The effect of the Negro- 
white unity in this merged union 
should have a stimulating effect 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Hospital Bill Past 
City Council Test. 


CHICAGO.—The first favor- 
able action in the City Council 
last week on the Harvey-Camp- 
bell Ordinance encouraged la- 
bor and civic groups to press 
harder for the final adoption of 
this bill to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in the city’s hospitals. 


A special subcommittee head- . 


ed by Alderman Einar Johnson 
(Sth Ward) voted unanimously 
for the bill and sent it on to the 
Health Committee of the. Gity 
Council, of which William H. 
Harvey (2nd Ward) is chairman. 

A spokesman for the groups 
sponsoring the bill said that Al- 
derman Harvey has _ promised 
open hearings would be held 
immédiately. Other members of 
the Health Committee are Alder- 


Downstate Counties to Rally 
Against Poverty on 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — The 
“Little Egypt” area of Southern 
Illinois, where one in every 10 
persons are on relief, will speak 


out against hunger and jobless- 


ness on Dec 3l. 


On that clay, thousands will 
converge on the high school gym- 
nasium in West Frankfort,,. I- 
linois, for a .nass demonstration 


of the kind that hasn't been seen 
since the depression of the 30's. 

Trade unions and other organ- 
izations were helping this week 
to mobilize for the rally which 
has been called by Congressman 
Kenneth Gray. ° 

The extent of the economic 
crisis in this region was shown 


this week by a report ‘of the H-: 


linois Public Aid Commission. It 


Dec. 31 


revealed 15 downstate counties 
in the grip of chronic poverty. 
Pulaski County, in the south- 
ernmost tip of the state, has 144 
out of every 1,000 residents on 
the public assistance rolls. In 
Franklin County, once the lead- 
ing coal mining county in the 


state, more than 10 percent of - 


the 


pega is currently on 
relie yaa hag 


man Immel, Metcalfe, Johnson, 

Nowakowski, McGrath, Janou- 

sek, Bieszczat, Laskowski, Ci- 

lella, Bauler, Sperling, Crowe. 
* 


DR. QUENTIN YOUNG of 
the Coordinating Council of Or- © 
ganizations Against Discrimina- 
tion in Chicago Hospitals said 
that the subcommittee “do-pass” 
recommendation was “very 
hopeful.” 


This council, embracing nu- 
merous labor and civic groups, 
is pressing for a strengthened 
version of the Harvey-Campbell 
Ordinance which puts the re- 
sponsibility for jimcrow more 
directly on hospital manage- 
ment, 

The extent of discriminatory 
practices in Chicago private hos- 
pitals was revealed here last 
week in a year-end report of the 
Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations. Francis W. McPeek, 
commission secretary, indicated 
that the practices has become 
even more widespread during 
this past year. 


HE cited figures to show that 
the three public hospitals in 
Chicago handle 61 percent of 
the Negro maternity cases, while 
the city’s 45 private hospitals 
handle only 8 perécnt. — 

He said that the trend of the 


past year was that the public hos- 


pitals handled six perecnt of 
these cases and that private hos- 
pitals handled four percent less, 
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Logjam Breaks; 
UN Seats 16 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.— 
A ten -year logjam on new UN 
members was broken last week 


with the admission of 16 na- 
tions. The action was the result 
of a Soviet proposal to salvage 
what was supposed to have been 
an 18-nation package entry ac- 
ceptable to East and West, after 
the original deal was wrecked 
by the delegate of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Koumintang. - 

Here is the essence of what 
occurred in two of the UN's 
most dramatic days: 

T. F. Tsiang, Chiang’s voice, 
in the Security Council, vetoed 
Outer Mongolia, thereby de- 
stroying the agreement which 
was to have granted UN mem- 
bership to three other socialist 
countries, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Aumania, plus 13 countries pro- 
posed by the West. The Soviet 
Union, having first excluded 
South Korea and South Viet- 
nam, proposed by Tsiang and 
not included in the 18-nation 
package, thereupon vetoed the 
13 applicants to signify the fact 
that Chiang had scuttled the 
original agreement. 

It was generally acknowledg- 
ed that the Koumintang action 
had materially hastened the 
prospect that Tsiang’s creden- 
tials will be withdrawn and that 
the UN will seat delegates of 
the. People’s Republic as_ the 
rightful representatives of Chi- 
na. The Kuomintang veto ang- 
ered and embittered most UN 
delegations, eager as they have 
been to see the doors of the 
world body opened wide. 


The Soviet compromise pro- 
posal, adopted by both Security 
Council and General Assembly 


action on the day following the 


defeat of the original package 
plan, excluded Outer Mongolia 
and Japan. 


Soviet deiegate Arkady A. 
Sobolev, told the Security Coun- 
cil that his country maintained 
its “positive stand” on Japan's 
entry, and indicated that mea- 
sures would be taken “through 
united efforts” to bring both Ja- 
pan and Outer Mongolia into the 
UN before its 1956 sessions. 
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By ART SHIELDS 


Men Who Want to Ke 
Labor Out of Politics 


A Profile of the National Association of Manufacturers 


> 


THERE WAS A spirit of panic at the National Association of 


Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week as the 
new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a dozen blocks 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crumble and its 
monopoly of political power as well. This panic broke out in angry cries from the Wal- 
dorf dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO chief, addressed the NAM 


Assignment U.S.A. 


~ A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WOULD BE hard 
indeed to guess at the 
thoughts in the head of that 


strange little man from Mars 

were he to visit us about this 

time of vear, 

and land, one 

night this 

week, at Rock- 

efeller Center 

or on Fifth 

Ave. I know 

regrettably Bas 

little of the kaa 

scenery on his 

home planet 

but certainly 

he cannot have many 

more brilliant than, say, 

spectacle at Lord and Taylors. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


sights 


They Remember 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah © celebrations. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


_ ee me 
Received last week __$ 2,318.30 


Total to date (Wed.) $37,335.71 
Still to fio 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
XY 


nidaill 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“I had a birthday last week. So 


the first $10 is a birthday gift on 


the theory it is more blessed to 


the - 


ure with great eyes and _ sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and ‘possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awe-struck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were strung together in a beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 

And if he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
store's windows he would see, 
as I saw, a moving panorama ol 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 
host, I should guide him along 
the line to explain. 

bl 
THE FIRST window finds 


give than receive. The second 
$10 is‘a Chanukah giit. On the 
feast of lights, we've got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 
day of the man of peace. For 
my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness and into the light of 
a Socialist world.” 

Among others who joined last 
week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy’s wife, Stephanie. Billy 
writes that there are now about 
a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 


target by the year’s end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Years. We 
need over 800 more members, 


and we ‘need them fastl 


‘The Worker’ at Holiday Time 


Let every reader, every sup- 


porting group undertake to raise 


$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 


and parties, at New Year’s din- 
ners and parties 
papers fund appeal over. 


to put our 


Several of our readers have 


sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas_ shopping 


list. 
That's a good way to do it, too! 
o o oO 


The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and a 
few other areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
ones that theyre figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, six weeks to two 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on to build fro 


there. , 


Mary and Joseph, passing into 
our city, under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 
the night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-tans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls. The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 
future meet.” 
* 


IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “Were 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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men. The angry cries came from 
NAM _ chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over the coun- 
trv. They must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their — 
picket lines, he said. 

Meany replied that labor could 
not be “disfranchised.” It would 
assert its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM. leader 
kept interrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 


The NAM leader lost all pre- 


* 


AF L-CiO Convention 3 


Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 


—See Page 2 


tense of courtesy as his inter- 
ruptions continued. He was a 
frightened Big Business warrior 
who had lost his head. 

* 


THE NAM spokesman’s out- 
bursts took some reporters bV 
surprise. They had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very-velvety when a 
writer comes around.—The press 
agents there are the politest fel- 
lows that a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget ean buy. The press room 
tvpewriters are perfect. And 
young ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity. and the “American 
way of life.” 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegates of the 
NAM'’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applauc- 
ing tiie new NAM president as 
I came in. : 

The new NAM_ president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes, I support Me- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. 
Friend Parker, you see, was one 
of McCarthy’s first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and tissue monopoly. 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 
“Marxism” and “Socialism,” as I 
came.in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 
the new NAM president hates 
most of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
strikebreaker that was one of the 
sessions events. 

THE FETED sstrikebreaker 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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-AFL-C10 Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE MOOD of the AFL-€IO convention was anything but for a “non-aggression” pact with the employers of America, 
as George Meany proposed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its opening. Meany, AFL-CIO president, found 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him as though he didn't really represent his 15,- 


Meany’s outstretched hand for a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
handed Meany a set of five points 
as the basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation to 
agree to a-national “right-to-scab” 
Jaw_patt-rned after the legislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
fer a cut-down of labor's political 
action nationally to about the 
level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin Law. 


¥ 

MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
native but to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exchange with Sligh. (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly no time for 
non-aggression as far as the tight 
on low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
before its adjournment Thursday 
afternoon when Walter Reuther 
spoke on the resolution for or- 
ganizmg the unorganized. That 
was the speech that shook the 
yaiters of the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 
delegates had come to hear. A few 
excerpts indicate its tone: 

“Look at the great chemical in- 
custry—one of the wealthiest, most 
powerful industries in America. 
Less than 20 percent of the work- 
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ly labor not less, as demanded by 
Senators Goldwater and Know- 
land who want-new laws to bar 
political action by unions. 

The call for stepped up political 


—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


“shocked” by the terror in Mis- 
SiSsippi. - 


the text which praised Meany for 
|his Times article calling for a “non- 


e:s organized. Let’s take on the action by labo®was the second is- @ggression” pact with labor. 


chemical industry! 
“Let’s say to DuPont, as we said 


sue to feature the convention. 
Speakers rapped the NAM and 


to General Motors and the other|particularly Sen. Goldwater. And 
~ corporations, ‘You are in line and ‘Adlai Stevenson, in his speech, 
we are going to organize the work-|even suggested that with “McCar- 


. 
BIGGEST applause for Steven- 
son came on the paragraph on 


Mississippi. This undoubtedly 
helped bolster for him an ova- 


© He deleted a paragraph in| 


000,000 people. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting' 


ARMS vs. 


CONGRESS will soon meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians of both parties will 
seek votes by supporting, or pre- 
tending to support, more schools, 
roads, and low-cost housing. 
The united labor movement may _ 
exert more effective pressure for 
these things than divided unions 
coald heretatore. Such measures 
are needed to meet acute social 
wants. They also provide jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production of autos and ° 


high-cost housing developments 
dectine. } 


The big stumbling block is 
high arms spending. So long as. 
this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or publie debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civiliap 
spending with higher sales tax- 
es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare to hit the root 
of the matter, the military 
budget. 


Ever since the first Geneva 
conference there have been dif- 
ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 
second conference failed, De- 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 
no increase would be necessary. 


— Your Money and Your Lite 


By Labor Research Association ———_ 


SCHOOLS 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs 
military procurement today. 
But with Rockefeller’s Stand- 
ard Oil the story is different. 
Military purchases of petroleum 
products have increased. 43 per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is less interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian oil, in a continuous 
expansion of the airforce which 
already consumes more oil than 
all the services combined con- 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 


bor. 
* 


BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cuts are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor can 
one overlook the fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 


However, the A. P. reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thougat a sharp 


nomic Notes.). 


There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine jnternational disar- 


ers in these plants... . . 
“Let's take on the textile in- 
~ dustry! And let’s say to the textile 

. Industry. If you try to run away 
from organization we will be wait- 


ing for you when you get there, 


; 


| THE THIRD issue on which 


to organize the workers in new 
plants.” : 


* 


REUTHER went down the line 
citing other industries, particularly 
in the South, and observed that 
“when you call the roll in Wash- 
ington ... you will find that the 
intelligence and morality of the 
Congressman and Senator in many 


thyism out of style” there was ajtion that indicated the overwhelm- 
“similar hate campaign in theling majority of 


of ‘goons’ and ‘power hungry lJa- 
bor boses.’ ” 


* 


the convention showed its vigor, 


‘was on the civil rights and civil 
liberties. Probably no major con- 


vention, at least in the memory ot 
this writer, was as sensitive to the 
Negro rights question as this*one. 


—_ 

‘Even Adlai Stevenson who had up 
to the time of the convention’ 
evaded reference to the terror in| 


presidential candidate. 


The entire tone of the conven- 


‘tion and of its two score resolu- 
tions on legislative, economic and 
‘social objectives, was in strong op- 
‘position to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it next No- 
vember. 

Meany, therefore, presented a 
pitiful contrast at the NAM lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- 
ment as he pleaded: 

“It may interest you to know... 


cases reflect the degree of organi-|Mississippi, after feeling the pulse|{ never went on a strike in my 


gation in the states.” Recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt's slogan “We 
have just begun t« fight,” Reuthei 
concluded: 


“I say to you, let us go forward to fewsmen for _ his already re- lf that's the type of power people 
| 


and have on our banners the 
slogan, we have just begun to 
march, we have just begun to 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out 
and do it today and show the 
world that we mean what we say 
when we talk of labor unity.” 
And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a 
commitment from former CLO un- 


wards a joint organizing drive. 
the convention equally em- 
phatic for “more political action” 


ce 
The Figures 


There were 1,465 voting dele- 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, representing 135 national 
and international unions, 93 
state federations and industrial 
union councils; 482 city central 
bodies and councils and 148 in- 
dividual directly affiliated former 
AFL or CIO locals. The total 
PAID UP membership represent- 
ed was 13,685,882. Meany dis- 
closed that some 88,000 local 
unions are affiliated with the or- 

‘ ganizations of the AFL-CIO. 

_ The number of delegates fram 
the mternational unions—almost 
all of them top officers and ex- 
ecutive. board members, was 
739. They had all but 73,000 of 
the total voting strength of the 
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of the convention during a day 
earlier in New York, decided to do 
two things: 


| © He had an insert distributed 


leased 


ee 


text declaring he was 


life. Never ran a strike in my life, 
I never ordered anyone to run a 
strike in my life, never had any- 


thing to do with a picket line. So 


(Continued on Page 13) 


the delegates 
making around the distorted images would choose him today for a 


increase “might be called for. He 
was identified by I. F. Stone, as 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


* 

BROADER political _ issues 
are behind this conflict. But 
definite profit considerations are 
there too. Military sales of Wil- 
son’s General Motors declined 
from 18 percent of total business 
in 1953 to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 
ber to permit acceptance of or- 
ders from socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 

Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 


is reaping the most fantastic 
profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian markets. It sees 
prospects for further profit in- 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


| 


’ 


By ROB F. HALL 


; 
' 
; 


WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the extremely active but as yet unannounced, 
ions for total of $4,000,000 to-'candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker's table at the 
inner, A. Philip Randolph made a quiet but nevertheless 


‘Harlem YMCA sports award 
‘demonstrative exit. 
| Randolph, whose name is iden- 


struggle for their rights, and who 
had just been named as one of 
two Negro vice-presidents of AFL- 
CIO, took this action as a deli- 
berate and — calculated “_ protest 
‘against Harriman’s silence on anti- 
Negro terror raging in the. South. 
| He was expressing by his individual 
| withdrawal: from that gathering 
ithe widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at thes official boy- 
cott by all top politicians. in the 
‘Democratic and- Republican — par- 
‘ties of one of the three most cru- 
cial issues inf the unfolding elec- 
tion campaign. 


| DOROTHY SCHIFF, publishe: 
‘of the New York Post and one of 
‘its canniest and most outspoken 
columnists, commented on this boy- 
cott recently, Discussing the strange 


silence of the Democrats at their 
he) | Ve 


d 


oe 


| party shindig in Chicago on this 


—~ tified with the Negro people’s'!SUé, Mrs. Schiff said: “And all 


through the dinners, the parties, 
the private conversations, the un- 
laid ghost of Emmett. Till, the lit- 
tle Negro boy from .Chicago who 
had’ an.appointment with death -in 
‘Mississippi, shamed the guilt-by- 


silence accomplices. of. his kidnap- 
ers and killers.” : 


felt, none of them got around to 
speaking out until the closing ses- 
sion of the AFL-CIO convention 
when Adlai Stevenson inserted a 
paragraph into his prepared speech. 

“And while I have adverted to 


. the silence of- Harriman, Estes Ke- 
The trouble. was that despite;fauver and the Democratic Nation- 
whatever shame they may . have} al Committee, not to mention the 


said to the delegates, “let me say 
that, like you, too, and every de- 


I have been shocked and shamed 


‘by the recent reports of. bloody 


intimidation to 


on 


\yiolence apd gross 


i) ae 


this subject of voting,” Stevenson pig 
. S 'merged labor organization to in- 


} « . . : Bi; 
mocracy-loving person in America,|©?™p@ign. For Stevenson’s speech 


‘came after the convention had 


Ae) 
are 


prevent people from exercising 
their right, indeed, their duty, to 
vote in one section of our coun- 
try.” 
Considering the magnitude of | 
the crimes against democracy be- 
ing. perpetrated by Southern rac- 
ists, Stevenson's one paragraph 
was mild indeed. But considering 


Republicans, it was break- 
through to be hailed. 
* 
THAT .Stevenson’s denunciation 
of the Southern fascist terror came 
at the AFL-CIO convention is an| 


indication of the power of the new 


a 


fluence the course of the election 


voted through a militant resolu- 


‘“beblistn2 “Ac 


, (Continued on Page. 13) f 
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mament negotiations leoking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means first of all the labor move- 
ment. George Meany and his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position is vul- 
nerable. They have played on 
workers fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs. The events of 1955 
show that the can be increased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not anly in 
general, but even in those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with armaments. In the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lmes have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
and turbo-prop planes, a_ burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 
Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ac- 
tivity despite declining arms 
business. 
* 

THE _SHIBBOLETH J that 
only arms could mean jobs helped 
paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
obvious . social and __ political 
reasons. 


For despite Administration 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing worry 
now about the consequences 
which could follow a stirring up 
of the cold war again. Business 
Week (12-3) finds that business 
plans for capital spending “aren't 
so reassuring as they might be 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer. And the _ tax-saddled, 
debt-saddled “people. aren't 
boosting their spendir.g ideas the 
way they were a year ago.” 

New social and trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 
they are thwarted now, the dan- 
gerous economic symptoms .can 


come home to roost with un- 


> } I. , 
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Christmas Finds Willie Reid 


In Tombs, His 


Future in Doubt 


By ROOSEVELT WARD JR. 


IN ONE, WEEK Christmas will be here. Families 
throughout the nation will celebrate peace on earth and good f 
will towards all men. On this same day chain-gang fugitive 
Willie Reid will end his. 1ith;~ , pee 


month in Tombs Prison pondering 
over whether the New Year will) 
bring him freeflom orgwhether he 
will transported to a Florida chain- 
gang. The fate of Willie Reid rests 
in the hands of one man—Governor 
Averell Harriman of New York. 
. oe 

LAST MONTH the slender, wiry 
Reid was brought irito General 
Sessions Court. His attorney re- 
quested postponement of the hear- 
ing. The presiding judge, very soli- 
¢itious, asked: “How long has the 
defendant been in the Tombs?” 
. .. Isnt it an undue imposition 
and hardship for him to remain 
there following another delay?. . 
Shouldn’t the case be speedily 


‘laggerated fear. The sheriff of Lake 


handled and disposed of instead 


of his spending two more months! 


in New York -which has no juris- 
diction over the case itself?” 
As the lawyer explained rea- 


eee ee 8 ee eee 


still possible for me not to go 
back.” In fact he was veechodel 
telling his counsel those same 
words later. 


* 


WHEN the Judge granted Reid 
a temporary reprieve until Jan. 
4, the voung fugitive seemed. re- 
lieved. With jovial confidence he 
thanked his lawyer and walked 
away, almost jauntily, in the cus- 
tody of the marshal taking him 
back to the Tombs. 

Reid stated that if he was sent 
back to Florida he would “be shot 
in the head before the sheriff 
looks at-me.” This was not an ex- 


! 


County who has custody over 
Reid is Willis McCall, notorious! 


racist frothing and shooting Ne-. 
gro prisoners. 


Reid is a marked man in Flori-: 


' sons for requesting postponement, da. He was sentenced to prison 


Reid stood mute, strong-muscled/during 


back, 


arms behind _ his 


clasped. 


He seemed to shift his stance him and no lawyer defended him. 
before the Judge’s bench as if he, He was given 15 years for a fight, 

~ wanted to say: “Yes Judge, Ij" which no serious injuries were 

would like to have the case speed-, inflicted on any participants. 


ily handled— handled so I wont 
have to return.to that chaingang; 
but if I have to choose between 
going back to that hell and stav- 


ing here in jail, I'll stay. Take all: during a probe, that prison off- 
the time you need, as long as its cials also ordered them to cut 


— eee 


Selected TV and — 
Movie Guide 


Saturday, Dec. 17 | 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. | 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 1l | 
Big Top (2) Noon 

Movie Museum (9) Noon 
Basketball: 
(13) 1:30 


hands'@ judge pronounced him guilty. 


| 
‘Ford Star Jubilee—Eddie Fisher, 


a three-minute trial where 


No witnesses appeared against 


While on the chaingang, author- 
ities assigned him and other pri- 
soners to remove trees blown down 
by a hurricane. Reid, disclosed 


a ee 


‘Florida ' authorities. 
NAACP, 


‘opinions — all have spoken out on 


dewn standing trees which were 
sold. For exposing these, illegal 
practices, one of Reid’s fellow pri- 
soners was placed in a “hot box” 
where he perished. 

Reid was told that he was next 
in line. He fled in fear of his life. 
“You know things must have been 
tough for me to try and escape 
rom an open road with chains on 


my legs and armed guards all 


around,” le said’ later. 
* 


DURING his stay in the Tombs, 
Reid has witnessed a mounting 
campaign to save him from the 
Led by the 
thousands of people 
have signed petitions asking Har- 
riman to prevent the extradition. 
Trade unions, such: as the Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Retail Ware- 
house and Department: Store lo- 
cals, the New York CIO Council; 
civic, community, religious and po- 
litical organizations and important 
individuals of varying beliefs and 


e 


Reid’s behalf. 

The rising terror sweeping the 
South has also sparked'a move- 
ment for non-extradition of all fu- 
gitives from the South. 

Governor Harriman claims he! 
lacks power to prevent extradi- 
tions. He signed the warrant last 
month which sent Willis Morgan 
back to a South Carolina chain- 
gang 

For Christmas and New Year's 
now Willie Reid.can ponder his 
fate. He can think of what the 
hdliday season will bring to his: 
16-year-old daughtef living with 
her grandmother down in Georgia, 
whom he was supporting when 
picked up by New York authori- 
ties. 


Time is ruining out on Willie 
Reid. 


Nat ‘King Cole, 
Others (2) 9:30 


Camera Three (2) 2. Dostoevsky’s Movie: You Only Live Once—1936 


Crime and Punishment series 
Man of the Year (4) 2 
Basketball: Washington-University | 

of Illinois (2) 3 | 
Basketball: Knicks-Ft. Wayne (4) 3 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 
News (2) 6 
Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 


@uests 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Latin American Carnival (13) 8 
The Honeymooners (2) 8:30 


Eye on New York (2) 9:30 a.m. 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 
‘UN in Action (2) 11 | 


iMovie Mus 
Stage Show (2) 8. The Dorseys and Wo dersa_ch 


Basketball: NYU-Holy Cross ( 11). 


Wildl S ON 


Saturday Manhattan 
CHILDREN’S Christmas-Chanukah Party. 
Singing, games, story-telling, refreshments 


| 


| 
' 


| 


} 
' 


film with Henry Fonda, Sylvia’ 
Sidney. Directed by Fritz Lang 
(7) 13:15 | 

TV | 


Sunday, Dec. 18 | 
, 


(9) Il 
ama—children’s variety (5) 


ae 


Noon 


‘Governor Harriman (4) 12:15 , 
Mayor Robert E. Wagner's Month-, 


ly Report (7) 1:30 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 _ Eistein’s 


Movie: Stars Look Down (English) 
(11) 2:30. Welsh Coal Miners’ 
Story with Michael Redgrave, 
Margaret Lockwood 

Talkaround — teenage discussion 
(2) 3 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 | 

Adventure — Museum of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 | 


and The Puppeteers. Je@ferson School, 575 Joy Paarde (4) 3:30 | 


Ave. of Americas. Sat. 


“se. 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Sunday. Dec. 
8 p.m. The Origins of Christanity: 
tory and Myth. Jewish Revolutionary 
struggles and conflicts within the early 
Christian Community. Speaker: Benjamin 
Levine. 575 Ave. of America’. $1. 


3-5 p.m, Adm. 


| 


18, | 
His- | —— 


i|Wide Wide World (4) 4 | 


Bowling—Atlantic Seaboard Clas- 
sic League (11) 4 | 


‘Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


Let's Take A Trip (2) 4:30. To a; 
puppet studio. | 


Omnibus (2) 5 


Meet the Press (4) 6 


'You Are There—The Discovery ot 


Radium (2) 6:30 | 


Lassie (2) 7 | 
Big Playback—Sports Thills (11) 7, 
‘Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 
Red Skelton, | Movie: Blue Lagoon (English) (7)| 


Texaco Star Theatre (4) 9:30 | 

George Gobel (4) 10 | 

Fordham-Bonaventure Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
‘Featurama—neys (5) 11 


we. 


1:3 ; 
Ed Sullivan Show—Orson Welles, 
guest (2) 8 


Colgate Variety Hour (4) 8 
General Electric Theatre (2) 9.) 


Ronald Reagan in Let It Rain | 
Goodyear Playhouse — Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in 
Christmas ‘till closing’ (4) 9 | 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
Barry Fitzgerald in Santa Claus! 
and the 10th Ave Kid. With; 
Bobby Clark 


What's My Line (2) 10:30° 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 | 

Movie: Jack London (2) I1:15.; 

Michael O'Shea, Susan Hayward 
MOVIES 


the Terrible and} 
(revivals), | 


Ivan 

Cossack Horsmen 
Stanley 

Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild 

Marty, Sutton. Sunday—last day. 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Life of Zola, Baronet. Monday—' 
last day | 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) Art. Sun. 
day—last day | 

Wuthering Heights (revival) Gram- 
ercy. Plus Holiday 


To Catch A Thief, Beekman. Sat.+ 


only. Also at 68th St.Playhouse | 


! 
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by michael singer 
® The Case ef Anna Kress 
° Trouble fer Wiretappers 


THE “TEMPEST in the tea- 
pot” incident over Commission- 
er of Correction Anna M. Kross’ 
employment of relatives in non- 
exempt positions has all the ear- 
marks of a thinly-disguised Mc- 
Carthyite campaign. Commis- 
sioner Kross is one of several 
social-minded administrators un- 
der Mayor Wagner whose liberal 
background irks the clique of 
stilletto politicians who forced 
the Mayor to reject an appoint- 
ment for former Domestic Rela- 
tions Court Justice Hubert T. 
Delany and who are haunting 
the shadows of City Hall te 
knife administration aides with 
a positive, humane approach to 
life and politics. | 

There are at least two de- 
partments in the which 
could stand a lot more prebing 
than the Correction Department 
—one of them being the Board 
Education—but the reactionary 


wire-pullers are determined to 
oust only those who stand up to 
their bulldozing and harassing 
tactics. The Mayor, whose back- 
pedalling to such pressures has 
disillusioned many of his anti- 
McCarthy allies, is fearful of a 
repetition of the Delany reper- 
cussions should be succumb to 
“Get Kross’ movement. 

For that reason, it is very un- 
likely that anything more dras- 
tic in way of a censure from 
City Hall will be forthcoming 
than Wagner's comment that it 
was poor “judgment” for Com- 
missioner Kross to name relatives 
to non-exempt jebs in the depart- 
ment. 


city 


* 


THERE ARE few more glar- 
ing inconsistencies on the politi- 
cal. scene today thaw the attempt 
by former Supreme’ Court Jus- 
tice Samuel |. Rosenman, as 
counsel for landlords, seeking a 
rent increase under the emer- 
gency business space rent con- 
trol law. Rosenman is said to 
have had a hand in the prepa- 
ration of many recent speeches 
by Gov. Harriman and is an in- 
fluential figure in the state Dem- 
ocratic organization. Despite 
that he has sought to upset the 
inadequate rent safeguards now 
on the statute books under a so- 
called “test case” to determine 
whether or not legislative Jead- 
ers have immunity in court -pro- 
cedures involving rent control 
aw. 

The spectacle of a Harriman 
intimate angling to subvert a 
state law which was vigorously 
proposed by Gov. Harriman 
makes one wonder how strong 
are the Democratic dikes against 
the realty decontrol rampage. 

. 
“SWEEPING® investi- 
illegal wiretapping 
detective agencies 


THE 
gation into 
by private 
lunched by 
Carmine +G. DeSapio may un- 
cover a raft of scandalous inva- 


Secretary of State | 


ation of the Bil of Rights can 
easily be extended into a probe 
of wire-tap invasions of pro- 
gressives, Negro leaders, labor 
officials and advocates of peace. 
Gov. Harriman’s concer with 
“constitutional rights and civil 
safeguards” might be taken more 
seriously if he investigated these 
witchhunting techniques in New 
York State. 
a 


CITY COUNCIL President 
Abe Stark threw a bombshell in- 
to the ranks of political die-hards 
with an impromptu appeal for 
more East-West trade at last 
week's Columbus Circle Colli- 
seum exhibition meeting. Stark 
said that he hoped Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and other East- 
erm European nations would be 
invited to set up exhibits at the 
forthcoming Trade Fair in the 
Coliseum. He ‘expressed the 
thought that such an “invita- 
tion would help break down 
trade barriers” between this na- 
tion and the Eastern democra- 
cies. 

7. 


STARK’S remarks, coming a 
day after Sanitation Commis- 
sioner Andrew Mulraine said he 
would be delighted to visit 
Prague for a first-hand view of 
Czech sanitation problems and 
techniques, made the cold-war 
gang in City Hall sizzle. But 
the warm response to their state- 
ments from the public has thus 
far blocked any official repri- 
mands. 

* 


DEAR MIKE: 

Remember Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald, the man the Mayor named 
as his deputy mayor? His ap- 
pointment as Queens College 
prexy by Mayor O'Dwyer in 
1949 raised a storm of anger in 
education and civic circles. 
Theobald was known for 
notoriously feactionary 
He made no bones about the fact, 
for instance, that he was out 
to “get” every Communist or 
“pro-Communist,” faculty mem- 
ber or student, as well as every- 
who uses. constitutional 
guarantees against 
committees. He also went gun- 
ning ‘for liberals in the college s 
administration. The Mayor had 
better take another good look 
at the Bill of Rights, which in- 
cludes. the right to political Upin- 
ion and association;-~and tiie 
right to protection: against self- 
incrimination, against just such 
oppressive forces as congression- 
al committees. 


~{;,. A: 
Classif ied Ads 
FOR SALE | 
DU MONT TV—1956 Models at $10 above 
Cealer’s cost. Standard Brand Dist., 


143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE — 
| MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


his 
views, 


one 
witchhunt 


—— — — 


SECOND LECTURE OF SERIES plus 
folk dances. Influence of folk ‘music on 
modern composers. Qutstanding authority, | 
“ Sydney Finkelstein will speak. Edith | 
Segal, noted caller and teacher will lead | 


service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 
| nomical. Kay’s. CH 3-3786.°: 


| MOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell. JE 6-800C. 


sions of the rights of private cit- 
izens. For years its been ru- 
! mored that phone taps and even 
the latest complicated electronic: |, 
devices, capable of picking up | 
conversations in moving auto-_ | 
mobiles and in living rooms | 
blocks away from the recorder, | 
have been used against legisla- 
tors, political aides and even the 
highest-ranking state officials. 
Gov. Harriman in supporting the 


PARDON US... 
We ean’t state all the 
FACTS yet..., 


ee 
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dancing at Jewish People’s Philharmonic) 
Chorus Center, 189 Second Ave. N. Y. at 
7 p.m. Sunday. | 
Sunday Brooklyn | 

JOSEPH CLARE, foreign correspondent | 
for the Daily Worker, will lecture on/| 
“What Happened at the Geneva Con-. 
ference.” Sunday eve. at 8:30 p.m. sharp) 
at Coney Island Cultural Club, 3109 Surf. 
Ave., Brooklyn. 


Coming 


TUESDAY, Dec. 2—8:30 p.m. Howard | 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratecries 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


| Sales © Installation ® Service 


FRIDAY, JAN. 27 


——E - Oe ee —~ 
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Johnson, guest speaker at meeting 


2141 Southern Blvd, Bronx. Admission 
free. E. Bronx Freedom of the Press Comm. 
NEW YBAR’S EVE Dance and entertain- 
chestra, Sat., Det. 31 at § p.m. Buffet 
ment, featuring Vice Carlton and his. or- 
supper. Brighton Community Center, 3200 
“isiand Ave., Brooklyn. Contributiqn 

$1.60 in advance, $1.75 at door. 13 


i? 


on ' 
Emmett Till Case. Bronx Hungarian House, | 


Cirele your datebook 
On your 1956 calendar 
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inquiry said that some private 


‘eyes have “taken liberties both 


with the law and with morality, 
and to» have invaded constitu- 
tional rights and civil safeguards 


of our people.” — 3 
et. on aa a ° os . be. 2 * 
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MOVING © STORAGE 
| FRANK GIARAMITA 
,SS2ee - CR. T2887 
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‘BACK TO WOR 
FIZILES IN JERSEY AS 
STRIKERS ‘BURY’ PRICE 


The attempt of the huge West- 
inghouse Corporation to start a 
back-to-work movement in New 


Jersey, among the 9,000 Westing- 


STOP K BOMB FIRE MURDERS! 


AN EDITORIAL 


Nine persons including eight 
children—have already died this 
season in fires started by kero- 
sene stoves. Winter has not yet 
really begun. The deadly K bomb 
will add to its toll as the weather 
gets colder. 


There will be more deaths. 
Happy, healthy children will die 
horribly by fire this winter. These 
kids will die for a very simple 
reason: 

It is more profitable for the big)! 
real estate corporations—the greedy | 
landlords—to allow human beings 
t» burn alive than it is to replace 
the kerosene stove — Jerseys K 
bomb—with central heating. 

These deaths are not accidental. 
They are not “acts of God.” They 
are murder—more like acts of the 
Devil. And it is permitted by city 
and state officials in New. Jersey. 
Hicre is the Worker's program to, 
liclp end New Jersey's K bomb 
murders: 

© Pass city and state controls, 
sctting a time limit to compel land- 
Ierds to install central heating m 
all multiple «dwelling city tene- 
ments in place of the murderous 
kerosene stove. 

® In rural areas enforce rigid 
safety and health laws. Compel 
]u.dlords to provide two doors, 
fire extinguishers, and chimney, 
outlets. : 
© Stiff prison sentences for 


—_ 


$20,000 Buil Is 
Needed to Free 
Bill Norman 


Bail on Bill Norman, former 
Jersey Communist’ Party leader, 
was set at $20,000 following his 
~ surrender to Federal officials in 
Newark. Norman, indicted under 
the Smith Act, had been a polit- 
ical refugee. Jerseyans are urged 
t.» make loans in order that Bill 
can be freed as quickly as possible 
and reunited with his wife and. 
children. His many Jersey friends 
will want to help him get his free- 
com. This can be done by taking 
or sending money to his wife 
Frieda. 

Alter walking into the oftice of 
a U. S .Marshal in Newark and 


voluntarily surrendering, Norman! 


issued a statement reiterating his 
belicf in “the cause of peace, se- 
curity and democracy.” The’ Com- 
munist leader said: 

“The temper of the times 
mirrored in the determined will of 


‘provide adequate safety require- 


’ 


is | 


crimnal landlords who fail to 


ments. 
-®@ Outlaw segregated housing. 


the money now being spent on 
armaments for people’s housing. 
Urge your representatives in 
city councils and the state legisla- 
ture to adopt this program. Get 


NEWARK-—The deadly K bomb 
struck again in Newark last week 
when an oil stove exploded in the 
apartment of Mrs. Carrie Bland- 
ford at 215 Morris Ave. Fortunate- 
ly, Mrs. Blandford, her nine-year- 
old daughter Barbara, and a rela- 


tive, Luther Blandford, were in the' 


LAUNCH XMAS 


kitchen eating supper. They were 
able to.escape when the kerosene 
heater went up and ignited furni- 
ture in the living room. Firemen 
confined the blaze to the living 
room and a bedroom. The rest of 
the two story building suffered 
smoke and water damage. 


BUNDLES 


FOR NEGRO KIDS IN MISS. 


NEWARK.—As a result of Dr. 
T. M. Howard’s visit to Newark 
last week a movement has started 
here to launch a “Bundles for Mis- 


Sissippi campaign. Purpose of the: 


movement is to provide Negro chil- 
dren in the Mississippi Delta, 


children in Mississippi will go with- 
out the kind of a~- Christmas to 
which they are entitled.” Food, 
clothing and toys are urgently 
needed. They should be sent to: 
The Mississippi Regional Council 
of Negro Leadership, Mound 


whose parents are victims of eco- 
nomic pressure by the White Citi- 
zens Councils, with some kind of 
a decent Xmas. 


Bayou, Miss. , 

Help fight the reign of terror 
against the Negro people who are 
fighting for equality in Mississippi! 


: 


“Unless they get help from the 


outside,” said Dr. Howard, “10,000: 


Help give 10,000 Negro children 
a Merry Xmas! 


shop 
talk 


CIO CONVENTION 


AFL came in for considerable dis- 
cussion at the CIO convention last 
weekend. AFL president Louis 
Marciante, speaking at a CIO con- 
vention for the first time, urged 
that merger of the two groups be 


(475, UE, have been on strike since 
Merger of the State CIO and; 


Aug. 1. Despite the union’s attempt 
to reach a settlement the company 
is still demanding over 70 changes 
in the contract. Agreement by the 
union to the company’s demands 
would leave the workers without 
any kind of job security: Union 


consumated as quickly as possible. 
“Merger is not only desirable, but 
inevitable and necessary,” he said. 

Merger is needed in order to 
cope with big business and auto- 
mation. the AfL, leader declared. 
Automation has made the 40-hour 
week obsolete he said. The 982 
CIO delegates gave the AFL leader 
a heartv ovation at the conclusion 
of his speech. 

The delegatcs took immediate 
action by authorizing CIO presi- 
dent Paul Krebs to appoint a 15- 
man committee to meet with a simi- 
lar AFL group. Merger of the two 
organizations would unite 400,000 
AFL workers with 180,000 CIO 


members in the state. 


the American people for peace. 


mocracy, so nearly extinguished by 
the McCarthyite eclipse, is begin- 
ning to flicker once again. ... The 
air is filled with the promise that 
the most serious lesson of modern 
times . .. is becoming part of the 
permanent armor of the American 
people. The lesson of the Big Lie, 
the lesson of the myth of Soviet 
aggression, the lesson of the ‘Com- 
munist conspiracy hoax, . . * The 
Smith. Act runs counter to every 
cherished principle of the Ameri- 
can people. I affirm the need for 
# restoration of aur precious demo- 
cratic liberties.” : 
Norman can receive mail ad- 
dressed to the West Street jail. 
But most urgently needed are 
funds to get him out and back into 
the fight for “our precious demo- 


. .« The light of freedom and de- BACK STRIKERS 


The Convention also took ac- 
‘tion to throw the weight of the 
labor movement behind the em- 
battled Westinghouse _ strikers. 
Nearly 40,000 workers in N.J. have 
been on strike since Oct. 17 against 
the huge monopoly. A_ resolution 
urged all CIO members to raise 
as much money as possible to help 
defeat the giant corporation. 
Pledges exceeding $12,000 have 
been received to.help the strikers. 
Convention delegates gave $1,026 
to.a Xmas fund for strikers. The 
general public can support the 
strike by giving food, clothing and 
funds. 
44o-MONTH STRIKE 

The International Projector 
Corp., Bloomfield, is now threaten- 
ing to close down. its plant. Nearly 


cratic liberties.” | 


ad 


| 


| 


officials say, “We're not prepared 
to pay that price.” 
KIDDE STRIKE 

Striking salaried workers at Wal- 
ter Kidde, Belleville, turned down 
an offer by the company to return 
to work. The strikebreaking ges- 
ture was made under the guise of 
allowing the workers to “ 


ean»rn 
money for Xmas.” About 85 sala- 
ried workers, members of UAW 
'Local 436, supported by 1,000 
| Production workers, members of 
t 


Local 146, UAW, are on strike. 


Georgia U. Paper 
Wits Governor's 


Racist Shame 

ATLANTA, Dec. 12.—An edi- 
torial in the Red and Black, Univer- 
sity of Georgia student nhewspaper 
blames Gov. Griffin of Georgia tor 
‘lighting the fuse on a stick of 
idynamite that has blown Georgia 
‘to the top in nationwide bad pub- 
licitvy, bringing shame and _ dis- 
srace upon all citizens of our state, 
guilty and innocent alike.” 

The editorial was -referring to 
Gov. Griffin’s abortive effort to 
bar Georgia Tech from the Sugar 
Bowl game with Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity because the Pittsburgh team 
included a Negro player. 

Lt. Gov. Vandiver and House 
Speaker Moate added to the con- 
troversy by predicting that Georgia 
will sell its state parks if it is legally 


400 workers, members of Local 


impossible to maintain segregation 
in them, . 


house strikers, has fizzled out even 
before it got started. Newspaper 
ads, costing thousands of dollars, 
calling on Westinghouse workers 
to “take matters in your own 
hands” and “return to work under 
the present labor contract,” have 
been completely ignored by the 
strikers. There were no takers for 
the company’s first open strike- 
breaking attempt in Jersey. In 
Trenton, management claimed 300 
wanted to return, and hired eight 
busses: to take them to the plant. 
Thé busses stood empty. Not one 
worker passed the picketline. 
Local 426, IUE-CIO, Westing- 
house Meter in Newark, used the 
occasion to stage two demonstra- 


tive actions giving the old razzberry 


to the appeal of Gwilym Price, 
president of the corporation. Last 
Monday- a drum and bugle’ corp 
escorted - supervisory . workers to 
their jobs at the Orange Street 
plant of the company. Pickets 
shouted jibes about the salary ‘cut 
thé supervisors were forced to take 
for the duration of the strike. Sev- 
eral theusand such workers have 
been furloughed or given salary 
cuts of 50 percent. Price himself 
said he was taking a 50 percent 
cut in his annual salary of $160,- 
000. | 

The pickets set up a barrel ask- 
ing for contributions of old clothes 
or anything for the Westinghouse 
head. A sign on the barrel read: 
“The poor Westinghouse president; 
salary cut from $160,000 to $80,- 
000.” Sticking- out of the barrel 
was a set of golf clubs. 

Two days later workers of the 
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same local staged a mock funeral 
for the corporation dig shot. Five 
pall bearer¥ and an undertaker— 
dressed in formal clothes with high 
silk hats—along with two grave 
diggers, followed an old horse 
drawn wagor bearing a wooden 
coffin. The grave diggers carried 
picks and shovels and signs read- 
ing: “Grave Diggers Union — fer 
free well bury Price, wed love 
to do it twice.” 

Fifty “mourners” followed a 
band playing a dirge. Many of the 
“saddened” funeral procession car- 
ried signs. One sign read: “Stock- 
holders—don't let your money be 
buried with Price.” [UE represen- 
tatives said the demonstration was 
staged to show that “the old_fash- 
ioned methods of Price should be 
buried. ... .” 

Jerry Palagano, IVE interna- 
tional representative, said in refer- 
ence to the back to work move- 
ment: “We're not afraid of any. 
such attempts. here. We know we 
are solid. ...” F. M. Sloan, head 
of Westinghouse’s New Jersey 
Lamp Division said that no “for 
mal” back to work movement had 
been launched, but indicated that 
any workers who wanted to-scab 
would be welcomed. 

With the Xmas holidays in the 
immediate offing there is expected 


to be a big upsurge by the whole 
labor movement in support of the 
strikers. Clothing, food; toys and 
financial aid should be taken to 
union headquarters. The strike be- 
gan Oct. 17 and many workers’ 
families are in dire straits. 
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‘Books on Trial’ Admits Judge — 


NEW HAVEN. — Proof _ that 
Smith Act trials are trials of books 
and ideas was_ strikingly con- 
firmed in the trial Rere of Martha 
Stone, state chairman of the N. J. 
Communist Party and her seven 
Connecticut co-defendants. The 
proof came in a ruling by Federal 
Judge Robert P. Anderson. 

Over the objection of defense 
counsel, excerpts from books—some 
published as far back as 1848— 
were allowed to be read to the 
jury. Judge Anderson in his ruling 
stated “These very books, accord- 
ing to the government, were the 
vehicle by which the conspiracy 
was carried through.” 

In short, books and the ideas 
expressed in certain books, are on 
trial. Take that away and there is 
no case against the defendants! 
NEW JERSEY CAMPAIGN 
FOR MARTHA STONE 


The Martha Stone Defense 
Committee, organized to publicize 
and raise funds to fight the frame- 
up, has announced plans for wide- 
spread activities beginning on Bill 
of Rights Day, December 15th 
through January 15th. The special 
one-month intensive campaign calls 
for publication and distribution of 
thousands of pieces of material; 
the continuation and expansion ol 
delegations visiting the courtroom 
to observe the trial first hand; a 
renewed campaign of letters to 
Attorney General Brownel] de- 


Reporton China 


NEWARK.-—A Jersey youth dele- 
gate to the 1955 World Youth 
Festival, who also- spent several 
weeks in People’s China, will speak 
in New ark this Friday evening, 
December 16. There will be enter- 
tainment and the showing of a film 
from the festival. The rally, spon- 
sored by the youth magazine New 
Challenge, will be held at Tunis 


In Martha Stone Smith Act Case 


jmanding an end to Smith Act 
frameups; the holding of numerous 
trial report back meetings in the 
state—for some of which Martha 
Stone is available; and a testi- 
monial dinner for Martha Stone— 
date to be announced. 

The campaign will start Dec. 15, 
which is the 164th anniversary of 
the Bill of Rights. The Detense 
Committee is urging all believers 
in the Bill of Rights to take some 
part in this campaign. The State 
Board of the N. J. Communist 
Party has called on all its menm- 
bets and supporters to. give full 
support to the plans of the De- 
fense Committee. 


Ceylon Premier 
(Sees No Need 


For SEATO 


: Cevion Prime Minister John 


Kotelawala has declared that a 
major change had taken place in 
Southeast Asia since the Bandung 
conference and more people trust- 
ed each other, according to press 
reports from Bangkok, Thailand. 

Kotelawala on a visit to Thail- 
and, said at a Bangkok press con- 
ference that Ceylon did not want 
to join the Southeast Asia treaty 
organization. “We have lots to do 
to build in our country and we 
don’t know whom to fight,” he 
stated. 


It was natural for Ceylon to 


trade with China, he added. 


Answering questions on the 
visit to India of N. A. Bulganin, 
Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and N. S. Khrushchev, mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR, Kote- 
lawala said that such visits helped 


Mansion, 933 Bergen St., at 8 p.m. 
Admission free..; wd 


peace and he favored mutual visits 


- | among leaders of all nations. 
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)|A Profile of the National Association of Manufacturers 
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Out of P 


By ART SHIELDS 


o Want to Kee 


THERE WAS A spirit of panic at the National Association of 
Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week as the 
new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a dozen blocks 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crumble and its 
monopoly of political power as well. This panic broke out-in angry cries from the Wal- 
dorf dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO chief, addressed the NAM 


A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT WOULD BE hard 
indeed to guess at the 
thoughts in the head of that 
strange little man from Mars 
were he to visit us about this 
time of year, 
and land, one 
night this 
week, at Rock- 
eleller Center 
or on Fifth 
Ave. I_ know sg a 
regrettably Hues 
little of the & 2 
scenery on his | 
home planet 
but certainly 
he cannot have many sights 
more brilliant than, say, the 
spectacle at Lord and Taylor’s. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


ure with great eyes and sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awestruck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were strung together in a beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 
And if he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
stores windows he would see, 
as I saw, a moving panorama of 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 
host, I should guide him along 


the line to explain. 
* 


THE FIRST 


window finds 


‘They Remember ‘The Worker’ at Holiday Time 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah celebrations. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


e 3: oe 
Received last week __$ 2,318.30 


‘Total to date (Wed.) $37,335.71 
Still to fio $26,664.29 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 

. 


Pa” 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“I had a birthday last week. So 
the first "$10 is a birthday gift on 
the theory itis more blessed to © 


give than receive. The second 
$10 is a Chanukah gift. On the 
feast of lights, we’ve got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 
day of the man of peace. For 
my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness and into the light of 
a Socialist world.” 


Among others who joined last 
week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy’s wife, Stephanie. Billy 
writes that there are now about 
a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 
target by the year’s end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Year's. We 
need over 800 more members, 
and we need them fastl 


Let every reader,”every sup- 
porting group undertake to raise 
$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 


and parties, at New Year's din- 
ners and parties to put our 
papers fund appeal over. 


Several of our readers have 
sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas_ shopping list. 
That's a good way to do it, too! 


The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, [linois, Indiana and a 
few other areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
anes that theyre figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on _ to cama from 


there. 


six weeks to two- 


Mary and Joseph, passing into 
our city, under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 
the night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their ‘meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-cans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls, The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 
future meet.” 
* 

IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “We're 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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NAM 


men. The angry cries came from 
chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over the coun- 
try. They must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their 
picket lines, he said. 

Meanv replied that labor could 
not be “distranchised.” It would 
assert its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM leader 
kept interrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 


The NAM leader lost all pre- 


XY 


2 “AFL-CIO Convention — 
- Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 

—See Page 2 


tense of courtesy as his inter- 
ruptions continued. He was a 
frightened Big Business warrior 
who had lost his head. 

* 

THE NAM spokesman’s out- 
bursts took some reporters by 
surprise. They had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very velvety when a 
writer comes around. The press 
agents there are the politest fel- 
lows that a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget can buy. The press room 
tvpewriters are perfect. And 
young ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity” and the “American 
way of life.” 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegates of the 
NAM’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applaud- 
ing the new NAM president as 
I came in. 

The new NAM president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes,,I support Mc- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. 
Friend Parker, you see, was one 
of McCarthy's first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and tissue monopoly. . 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 
“Marxism” and “Socialism,” as I 
came in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 
the new NAM president hates 
most of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
strikebreaker that was one of the 


sessions events. 
THE FETED itecheniiees 
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AFL-CIO Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact with NAM 


THE MOOD of the AFL-CIO convention was anything but for a “non-aggression” pact with the employers of America, 
as George Meany proposed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its operiing. Meany, AFL-CIO president, found 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him _as though he didn’t really represent his 15,- 
board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting 


000,000 people. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., 


Meanys outstretched hand for a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
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handed Meany a set of five points 
as the basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation to 
agree to a national “right-to-scab” 
law patt-rned after the legislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
for a cut-down of labor's political 
action nationally to about the 
level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin Law. 


-* 
MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
native but to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exchange with Sligh. (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly ne time for 
non-aggression as far as the tight 
on low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
before its adjournment Thursday 
afternoon when Walter Reuther 
spoke on the resolution for or- 
ganizing the unorganized. That, 
was the speech that shook the 


rafters of the 71st’ Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 


delegates had come to hear. A few 
saiaeute tndinate tte tone: iy labor not less, as demanded by 


“Look at the great chemical in-|Senators Goldwater and Know- 
dustry—one of the wealthiest, most /!4»d who want new laws to bar 


—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


powerful industries in America. |P0litical action by unions. 
Less than 20 percent of the work-| The call for stepped up political 
ers Organized, Let’s take on the 
chemical industry! sue to feature the convention. 
“Let's say to DuPont, as we said Sneakers rapped the NAM and 
to General Motors and the other, 
corporations, ‘You are in Ime and | Adlai Stevenson, in his speech,’ 
we are going to organize the work-|even suggested that with “McCar- 


ers in these plants.... = |thyism out of style” there was a 
‘Let's take on the textile in-|“sfmilar hate campaign in the 


|bis Times article calling for a “non- 
‘action by labor was the second is-. 


|particularly Sen. Goldwater. And_| 


dustry! And let’s say to the textile 
industry. If you try to run away 
from organization we will be wait- 
ing for you when you get there, 
to organize the workers in new! 
plants.” 


bor boses. 


‘ 

THE ‘THIRD issue on which: 
the convention showed its vigor, 
‘was on the civil rights and civil 
liberties. Probably. no major con- 
verition, at least in the.memory of 


* 


REUTHER went down the line 
citing other industries, particularly 


= the South .and observ ed that} inis writer, was as sensitive to the 
when you call the roll in Wash- : 


yo Negro rights question as this one. 
tagton is = ae will _ - tre Even Adlai Stevenson who had up 
mteuigence an moraiity oO Cito the time of the convention 


Se ge 
Congressman and Senator in many ‘evaded reference to the terror in| 


cases ee degr ee - cling Mississippi, after feeling the pulse 
zation in the states. ecal)8\of the convention during a day 


F ranklin Roosevelt s slogan Wel earlier in New York, decided to do 
have just begun to “fight,” Reuther two things: 


concluded: : ) 
fe ard, © He had an insert distributed | 
I say to you, let us go forward is dieeniieen far he sioay’ so- 


and have on our banners the | pas aid ‘1 
slogan, we have just begun to **' text declaring he was 


“shocked” by the terror in Mis- 
SiSSIppi. iy 

® He deleted a paragraph in 
the text which praised Meany for 


aggression’ pact with labor. 
| ; a 


BIGGEST applause for Steven- 
son came on the paragraph on 
Mississippi. This undoubtedly 
helped bolster for him an ova- 
tion that indicated the overwhelm- 


— Your Money and Your Life __. 


ARMS vs. 


=— By Labor 
CONGRESS will soon meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians of both parties will 
seek votes by supporting, or pre- 
tending to support, more schools, 


roads, and low-cost housing. 
The united labor movement may 


these things than divided unions 
could heretofore. Such measures 
are needed to meet acute social 
wants. They also provide jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production of autos and 
high-cost housing developments 
decline. 


The big stumbling block. is 
high arms spending. So long as 
this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or public debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose~ spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civilian 
spending with higher sales tax- 
es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare to hit the root 
of the matter, the military 
budget. 


Ever since the first Geneva 
conference there have been dif- 
ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 
second conference failed, 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 
no increase would be necessary. 
However, the A. P. reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thougat a sharp 


ing majority of the delegates 


‘making around the distorted images would choose him today for a 
of ‘goons and ‘power hungry la- 
> 


esidential candidate. 
The entire tone of the conven- 
tion and of its two score resolu- 
tions on legislative, economic and 
social objectives, was in strong op- 
position to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it next No-' 
vember. - | 

Meany, therefore, presented a 
pitiful contrast at the NAM lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- 
ment as he pleaded: 

“It may interest you to know... 

never went On a strike in my 
life. Never ran a strike in my life, 
I never ordered anyone to run a 
strike in my life, never had any- 
thing to do with a picket line. So 
if that’s the type of power people: 


(Continued on Page 13) 


pr 


increase might be called for. He 
was identified by I. F. Stone, as 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


* 

BROADER political issues 
are behind this confliet. But 
definite profit considerations are 
there too. Military sales of Wil- 
son's General Motors declined 
from 18 percent of total business 
in 1953 to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 
ber to permit acceptance of or- 
ders from socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 


Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 
is reaping the most fantastie 
profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian markets, If sees 


' prospects for further profit in- 


march, we have just begun to! 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out: 
and do it today and show the 
world that we mean what we say 
when we talk of labor unity.” 
And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a By ROB F. HALL 
commitment from former CIO un-| 
ions for total of $4,000.600 tc- 
wards a joint organizing drive. 
The convention equally 


em- 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the extremely active but as yet unannounced 
candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker's table at the 
Harlem YMCA sports award dinner, A. Philip Randolph made a quiet but nevertheless | 


> 
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exert more effective pressure for - 


De- 


phatic for “more political action’ 


get _ 
The Figures 


There were 1,465 voting dele- 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, representing 135 national 
and international unions, 93 
state federations and industrial 
union councils; 482 city .central 

_ bodies. and councils and 148 in- 
dividual directly affiliated former 
AFL or CIO locals. The total 
PAID UP membership represent- 
ed was 13,685,882. Meany dis- 
closed that some 88,000 local 
unions are affiliated with the or- 
ganizations of the AFL-CIO. 

3 The number of delegates from 
_the international unions—almost 

all of them top officers and ex- 
ecutive board members, was 

739. They had all but 73,060 of 

the total voting strength of the 
ei convention, 53906 Seta: ‘ 
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demonstrative exit. ) os Tem, : 
Randolph, whose name is iden-'party shindig in Chicago on this 
tified with the Negro people’s issue, Mrs. Schiff said: “And all 


struggle for their rights, and who' through the dinners, the parties, 


had just been named as. one of, the private conversations, the un- 
Haid ghost of Emmett Till, the. lit- 
tle. Negro boy.from. Chicago who 
had an appointment with death in 
|Mississippi, shamed. the guilt-by- 
silence accomplices of his’ kidhap- 
ers and killers.” gio. * 
The trouble was that despite 
whatever shame they may have 
felt, none of them got around - to 
spéaking out until the closing seés- 


‘two Negro vice-presidents ef AF L- 
CIO, took this action as a deli- 
berate and calculated ~ protest 
against Harriman’s. silence on .anti- 


Negro terror raging in the -South.| 


He was expressing by his individual 
withdrawal from that gathering 
the widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at the official boy- 
‘cott by all top politicians ‘in the 


Democratic and Republican par- 


ties of one of the three most cru-| 


cial issues in the unfolding elec- 
tion campaign. 


of the New York Post and one of 
its canniest and most outspoken 


DOROTHY SCHIFF, publisher 


columnists, commented on this boy- 


cott recently. Discussing the strange 


sion of the AFL-CIO convention 
when Adlai Stevenson insérted a 
paragraph into his prepared speech. 

“And while I have -adverted to 
this subject of voting,” Stevenson 
said to the delegates, “let me say 
that, like you, too, and every de- 
mocracy-loving person in América, 
I have been shocked and shamed 
by the recent reports jagadloody 


silence of the Democrats at their 
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prevent people from exercising 
their right, indeed, their duty, to 
ivote in one section of our coun- 
try. 

Considering the magnitude of 
the erimes against democracy be- 
‘ing perpetrated by Southern rac- 
ists, -Stevenson’s one paragraph 
was mild indeed. But considering 


the silence of. Harriman, Estes Ke- 
fauver and the Democratic Nation- 


-al Committee, not to mention the 
Republicans, it was a_break- 
through to be hailed. 

* 

THAT Stevenson's denunciation 
of the Southern fascist terror came 
at the AFL-CIO convention is an 
indication of the power of the new 


| €ampaign. For Stevenson’s speech 
came after the convention had} 


pas | - tt 


merged labor organization te in- 
fluence the course of the election’ 


SCHOOLS 


Research Association 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs 
military procurement today. 


But with Rockefeller’s Stand- 
ard Oil the story is different. 
Military purchases of petroleum 
products have increased 43 -per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is Jess interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian oil, in a continuous 
expansion of the airforce which 
already consumes more oil- than 
all the services combined con- 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 


bor. 


. 


BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cuts are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor can 
one overlook tlte fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of.the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 
nomic Notes.). 


There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine international disar- 
mament negotiations looking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means first of all the labor move- 
ment. George Meany and his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position is vul- 
nerable. They have played on 
workers fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs. The events of 1955 
show that the can be inereased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not only in 
general, but even in. those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with- armaments. In -the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lines have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
and turbo-prop planes, a_ burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 
Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ae- 
tivity despite declining arms 
business. 

* 


THE SHIBBOLETH J that 
only arms could mean jobs helped 
paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
obvious social and political 
reasons. 

For despite AdminiStration 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing worry 
now about the consequences 
which could follow a stirring up 
of the cold war again. Business 
Week (12-3) finds that business 
plans for capital spending “aren't 
so reassuring. as they might be 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer.” And the. tax-saddled, 
debt-saddled “people aren't 
boosting their spendit.g ideas the 
way they were a year ago.” 

New social and trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 
they are thwarted now, the dan- 


gerous economic symptoms can 


voted through a militant resolu- 
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1 AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
= THE OLD-TIMER 


‘a 
> 
ROUGH. “1956 models at 1955 prices,” “No-money down and 
three years to pay,” “Biggest blitz sale the industry has ever seen,” 
“49 new models must be sold in 72 hours,” these are some of the 
advertising slogans plastered along new car row these days. And it 
will get wilder and crazier as the customers get slower. 
o 


HAM AND HOG. General Motors charges that its dealers are 
carrying a ham under their arm and crying poverty. A dealer an- 
swered and said, “Let’s not restrict ourselves to dealers and their al- 
leged ham, let’s take-a look at the hog.” The “hog” being GM. He 
then cited the following table: 

| NET PROFITS BEFORE TAXES 

' As a Percent of Sales 
GM 


“aw, 


Dealers (all makes) 


ee Oe 16.7 
1955 (first half) __ .20.7 


WHAT'S THIS? Lee C. Anderson of Lake Orion, Mich., a GM 
dealer of Buick’s Pontiac, Chevrolet told investigating U.-S. Senators 
last week that GM cancelled his franchise because he criticized 
GM. Anderson said that when he appeared at a hearing (shades of 
McCarthy) held by top GM officials, GM president Harlow Curtice 
angrily waved the published speech crying, “Mr. Anderson, youre a 
Red.” 7 
. 


XMAS GREETING. Besides the layoff slips that some proba- 
tionary workers are getting at Ford Rouge, Henry Ford II always 
backs it up with a Xmas greeting for a “Merry Xmas and Happy 
and Prosperous New Year.” This year the workers at Manchester and 
Milford, Mich., face loss of their jobs as the company prepares to 
move the operation to Ypsilanti, Mich. Some 850 workers who cant 
afford to make the trip or sell their homes will have to go job hunt- 
ing elsewhere. 

“ETHICS.” The National Association of Real Estate Boards 
of the Federal Housing Authority of the U. S. It circulates a manual 
with its 43,399 members nationally is well known for its control 
as to who should be excluded as possible “blights” on a neighbor- 
hood. Here’s how they spell it out: 

“, .. a bootlegger who would cause considerable annoyance to 
his neighbors,,a madame who had a number of call girls on her 
string, a gangster .. . a colored man of means who was giving his 
children a college education and thought they were entitled to live 
among whites.“ This “code of ethics” is taught in 164 colleges in the 
country which gives courses in real estate selling. 

e 


- CREDIT. As you watch these many workers buving things for 
their kids for Xmas on credit, say at Sears-Roebuck, keep in mind. 
Sears literature on credit says “there is a small service Be add- 
ed each month, for example if your monthly balance is $30, your 
service charge will be 45 cents.” Doesn't seem -much when you put 
it that way but a charge of 45 cents on a $30 debt comes to $4.50 
a year and that’s 18 percent. 

. 

SIGNS. Around town youll soon see, “Cora for Congress’: signs. 
That means State Senator Cora Brown, running for Congress, First 
Congressional District against incumbent Machrowitz. 

o 


LOANS. Watch for car loans to drop from 36 month loans like 
they were on the 1955s to 30 months on the 1956s. 
. 


BANKERS. Some bankers here predicting a cut in production 
of the 1956 cars early in the year, they are balking at getting stuck 


with long term credit loans from dealers. Fear of the market. 
® 


MERGER. The officers of the CIO and-AFL, the unions now 
merged, have selected a 10-man committee from each group for set- 
ting up the united union movement in Michigan. They will meet 
in Michigan on Jan. 10 here to work out unity details. The AFL 
and CIO will have their state conventions in June, side by side, like 
the New York meeting and then they will merge. August Scholle 
will be the state president. The county convention will te held in 
July and August. 

-_ 

PAC. Part of the discussions at the conventions of the union 
as they merge will be the 1956 election campaign, candidates for 
office and one united PAC campaign. 


. 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


a Second Branch: 9233 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


{ 


~ 
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A Reader 


DETROIT 


-1To the Editor: 


I am writing about the’ Billy 
‘Allan denaturalization case which 
I learned has been delayed to 
a: | | 

I want to say- that I think Judge 
Lederle has~a pretty important de- 
cision ‘to ma’e in this case that 
started so long ago, when the gov- 
ernment back in 1953 decided to 
take away Billy Allan's citizen- 
ship, try to deport him to Scotland 
and thus break up his home and 
cae here by such action. 

This is not a criminal case but 
one of democratic importance for 
all Americans, native born; foreign 
‘born. It’s based on _ the _ issue, 
‘Shall there be two tvpes of citi- 
zens in Our country. One, for the 
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on the Allan Case 


native born whose _ citizenship|views or membership in the Com- 

which so far remains inviolable, or)munist Party. The judge said he 

[2 conditional type of citizenship|was not on trial for either so yet 

for those who are foreign born? the government charges “fraud 
That seems to me, become!and concealment.” 

the situation in the Allan case. He rie 


is not a criminal. Certainly he has , ' 
ideas at variance with say, John THE ISSUE really is: Two types 


Dulles. Allan stands for peace, “ citizenship, or one type. What 
friendship with the Socialist na-|shall it be freedom of thought, 
tions, he is for a Socialist economy |speech, press and assembly,’ the 
instead of a capitalist one. He Bill of Rights and the U. S. Con- 
thinks that the .Federal govern-|stitution? Or conditional citizen- 
iment should enter the Till case,Ship, where there will be none of 
land catch and punish the mur-|these freedoms but thoughts in a 
derers, stop lynchings, give Negro|straitjacket walking always un- 
citizens full rights in our country. 'der the fear of deportation fear of 
All these things he openly said|breakup of families? Seems to me 
and much more when he was on'that’s it for the judge to decide 
the stand twice in court. ‘and the people have a right to be 


Layoffs Start 


(Continued from Page 16) — 


learned from Plymouth dealers that 
sales are dropping fast. One dealer 
told them that he’ cancelled an 
‘order of 100 this Jast week for 
1956 cars, because there were no 
customers for them. 

A Plymouth local union official 
said that a year ago some 200 
people were seeking to get the 
local’ to help them obtain 1955: 
cars. Now, only three people re- 


push out all the 1955’s in order to 


| He has never concealed _his‘on it. A READER 
union help them find customers 
and sell cars. 


A SPOKESMAN for ma Ford Bonus 


Local 3 said that the 1956 Dodge’s: (Continued from Page 16) 

are not moving and that one |$14 million; for studies of man’s 
Dodge dealer told local union'|behavior, $15 million; for mental 
leaders that “we sold the 56’s injhealth research, $15 million; for 
1955.” Meaning that the tremen-|miscellaneaus programs, $15 mil- 
dous pressure by the corporations}lion. | 

on dealers in the fall for them to} Now even if giving $15 million 
for a bonus of $100 for 150,000 
make room for the 1956 models;ford workers might cause Henry 
resulted in dealers letting the 1955})some sleepless hours we have an 
cars go for almost cost and big | antidote for that. 


; We have discovered that in Janu- 
t ‘ le- ‘ ] é s ‘ a . ‘ 
a ee d cars and as long Stary when the Ford Foundation sells 
three years: to pay. ‘6,952,293 new shares the assets of 


During the month of November!tthe Ford Foundation will skyrock- 


cently have sought the aid of the 

local in getting cars. 
Two other large 

dealers are seeking to have the! 


union help them find customers 
and sell cars. | 


Two other large East Side. 
dealers are seeking to have the! 


East Side | 


the auto companies turned out/et above $3 billion. So what the 


745,499 assemblies the highest out-| aie Rae ery sang es 000 aie 


put for that month in the history of | ers whose sweat and toi] was the 

the industry. ; factor responsible for piling up 
Something according to the auto|these tremendous profits. 

workers you talk to, is cooking and: So Henry, put on that Santa 


| aes Claus suit, dip i at bag ; 
it certainly isn’t the sale of the} come wiaiihe Set tee gaa 
1956 cars. | 


‘workers—you'll feel better. 


By NAT GANLEY 


President Carl Stellato, Ford 
Local 600, writing in Ford Facts, 
made “working for world peace” 
his number one point in a 10-point 
program for strengthening democ- 
racy in America. His champion- 
ship of the 30-hour work week is 
brought into the legislative arena 
with the demand for “revising the 
wage and hour law—calling aad 
overtime payment after 30 hours! 


Stellato Says Peace, 


—_ 


No. 1 Point 


tisan foreign policy first launched:in “the narrow-minded headhunt- 


by the Truman administration’ that 
deteriorated civil liberties to the 
point where ‘Truman himself be- 
came the victim of McCarthyite 
redbaiting. 

Stellato calls for the outright 
repeal (not mere amendments) of 
the Taft-Hartley and McCarran- 
Walter Acts. He called for en- 
forcing Civil Rights in our land. 
And what better way is there to 


ers of the McCarthy stripe.” 

| Stellato has thus somewhat 
opened the door towards the win- 
ning approach for>the Democrats 
lin the ‘56 presidential elections— 
the need for combining the issue 
of ousting the Cadillac Cabinet 
with the issue of peace and its tie- 
* with the domestic issues of pros- 
perity, civil rights and civil liber- 


worked.” ‘enforee it than by the proposals 
Stellato lashed out at the Repub-|made by Emil Mazey at the AFL- 
lican-staffed Department of Jus-/CIlO convention urging a federal 
tice for trying to deport the 70-|“trusteeship” over Mississippi to 
lyear-old Detroiter Thomas Dutton|enforce the Bill of Rights and the 
because, according to highly ques-| unseating of Senator Eastland in 
tionable witnesses, he allegedly at-| Congress. . 
tended meetings with Communists 
during the Hoover depression of: 
the 30s. On the basis of demand- 


' 


SteHato called for tax reductions 
fer the people in the low income 
brackets, increased social security 


ties. 

| This Stellato line combined with 
the Emil Mazey stand on Missis- 
sippi is what labor has to cham- 
pion in the ranks of the Demo- 


;cratic Party and amongst labor's 


Negro, farm and liberal allies, prior 
:to the major party conventions in 
1956. Fhe: UAW has urged the 
ealling of a spring conference of 
these forces in 56 to influence the 


ing that Dutton be kept here, 
Stellato advanced his 10-point pro- 
gram for democracy. It reflects 
the main needs and desires of la- 


benefits, a national health program, 
| building more hospitals, schools, 
‘roads. Althoygh SteHato doesn't 
isay so this part of his program can 


‘major party platiorms. 


But this 
conference’. project needs grass 
roots backing in the UAW slrops 
and local unions. It will never take 


presidential elections. 
Quoting Stevenson that “. .. We 
are for a country where we de- 


fend the liberties of all by de- 


bor and the people in the oe 


only be realized on the basis of hist place if Stellato merely waits for 
number one point of “working for Reuther to initiate it and Reuther 
world peace. These measures T@| waits for Meany -to get it going. 
quires the transferring of the bil- UAW aii FE ne ee 
ers have expres: 


| Stellato says: “We think Mr. Stev- 


‘fending the liberties of each. .:j¢.. Vo, purposes to these peace- 
enson’s philosophy is- Americanism 
and the Republican Party's depor- 
tation of Dutton flies in the face 
of this philosophy.” 

Although Stellato doesn't ‘say so 
these words of Stevenson also col- 
lide with the “cold war’ bi-par-' 


nally demands a federal system of 
workman’s compensation and un- 
employment compensation in con- 
‘trast to the inadequate state sys- 
tems. 

Stellato says there’s a real con- 


~ Te 


spiracy in America. But he doesn't 


GIVE A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Education of John Reed 
by John Stuart 
The Heritage of Gene Debs | 
by Alexander Trachenberg 
Women Against Slavery 
by Samuel Sillen 75 
The 13th Juror by Steve Nelson 1.50 
The Last Supper by Howard Fast 2.00 
Paris to Peking by Joseph Starobin 3.75 
History and Reality 
by Herbert Aptheker 
Jack London, American Rebel 
by Philip S. Foner 
A Gun Is Unleaded by Andre Stil 
The Water Tower by Andre Stil 


Soviet Novels 


One Big Family 

Diary of A School Teacher 
The Story of Sayaa Shurre 
The Underground Committee 


1.79 


te 
non S 


40 


Carries On 
Soviet Talikistan 
A Tour of Soviet Uzbekistan 
Journey Through Soviet Armenia 
Rook—Herald of Spring 
Students 
Heart and Soul 
Living Waters 
Our Summer 
Alitet Goes to the Hills 
The White Birch (2 volumes) 
Ivan Ivanovich 
The Zhurbins 
The Fisherman's Inn 


3.00 


3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
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2419 Grand River ~ 


‘see this conspiracy emanating from 
70-year-old carpenters like Tom 


Nisso 
Kutnestsk Land ” . ; 
Donbas ica. Stellato -sees the. danger ‘in 
The Captains Daughter 


time public projects. Stellato f-! 


Dutton nor from the Left in Amer-| 


“the criminal conspiracy of the 


lions of public funds now going! 
pe = great interest and support to pres- 


ident Reuther’s letter to all UAW 
locals announcing a Washington 
mobilization together with the 
‘NAACP and other organizations 
after Congress reconvenes on the 
Till murder case and Civil Rights, 
But the date and Call for this mo- - 
bilization still awaits officiai re- 
lease as of the time of this writing. 

These two projects require top 
and bottom UAW backing in a 


teamwork of UAW leaders and 
members. They can become most 


A Nest of the Gentry 
Ivan Turgenev 
Ruden—Ivan Turgenev 
Tales of Sevastopol—Leo Tolstoy. 
Mether—Maxim Gorky 
The Dawn of a Great Project 


Soviet Children’s Books 

Lights on The River 
The Lonely White Sail : , 
Steppe Sunlight 12. a 
In The Lenin Museum ; YOUR EYES 
Slozhari Village a 
Schoolboys r For a good job of : 
ICLEANING @® PRESSING 


Stories 
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Wall Street Republican Party” and 
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TELL THE S$YIORY | 


important opening guns of the new- 
‘ly-formed AFL-CIO in the (56 
‘elections. 


The WC Gna FRR 
Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan. edi- 


tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
Vers peand. fiver. Det 1 1. 
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Guild Calls for Contracts 
With All Printing Trades — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN . 


_ DETROIT.—At time of writing the Detroit Publishers of the Times (Hearst) Free 
Press, News, were making a determined stand to deliver severe blows to working condi- 
tions and unions of some 4,000 newspaper employes here. They were continuing the 
lockout that started Dec. -1. . 


Di Michigan) 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


DECEMBER 18, 1955 


The Detroit Newspaper Guild, 
the union of editorial and report- 
ers has called for counter action 


strengthening the fight seems to 
have been getting support as the 
Mailers Union and it’s reported 
the printers union have _ voted 


are trying to write some Taft- 
Hartley proposals into new con- 
tracts, legitimazing scabs ‘and 
non-unionists, 


by all local unions in the printing 
trades and other sections who are 
employed on the struck newspa- 
pers, to not go back to work until 
every union that has contract de- 
mands, wins them. Also that the 
4,000 employees locked out must 


* 

PUBLISHERS were: cocky be- 
cause they are covered by strike 
insurance which reportedly nets 
them $5,000 a day for 13 weeks. 
It is estimated that $250,000 worth 
of Sunday newspaper advertising 
is laying on the floor at each of 
the three newspapers. One had 
already printed 116 pages of roto- 
gravure, ; 

The Stereotypers contend that 
with color work coming into the 
actual strike is the Stereotypers|newspaper field that the pub- 
‘Local 9, whose 126 workers on/lishers want to crowd 10 hours 
the three papers were forced to;work a day into the 7% hour day 
take strike action to back up their|the Stereotypers now work. That's 
negotiators. speedup, they charge. 

The publishers sought to over-| Meanwhile in some of the bit- 
load the Stereotypers with work/terest weather the pickets march 
on advance editions during theirjin front of the three newspapers 
had to miss Sunday editions. regular shifts to avoid payment of | with all unions (21 of them) in the 

* overtime. This the union charged|newspaper field, respecting that 


THE GUIFLD’S proposal for was speedup. Also the publishers’ picket line. 


Everyone Get a bundle, Sell The Worker 


The Detroit Newspaper Strike!news of th? world, of labor, sports bundle, starting out, among 
gives the Worker and Daily Work-|and general interest. triends, neighbors, shopmates. 
er readers a wonderful opportu-| Some of our readers are selling|/Carry a sub blank and get them 
nity to bring a workers newspaper|wherever they can and the results/to read the paper regularly. NOW 
to the attention of the people. Hun-|are great. IS THE TIME TO BUILD THE 


dreds are seeking information, How about you, getting a'PAPER! . 


Organize New Year's Parties 
For Worker Fund Drive 


TTHE $30 CLUB IS CATCH-:12 Street New York City. 
ING/ON. Already close to a doz-| If Michigan gets 40 readers to 
en Michiganders have. told the/pledge to raise and send in tO gir back pay for the period of the 
Worker they will join in see ww be a by aye $30 theniftont 

etting $30 by Chirstmas for the we will go, over the top in our) _,, : : 

WVorker Emergency Fund Drive. | goal of $2,500. hat the aellt arama Bali 
Saul Wellman and Bill Allan two, SPECIAL NOTE. Can vou or- ha oa Je nag prc si woskial 
Smith Act victims turned in $5)ganize a NEW YEAR'S EVE | wrong : Ber ett pe “Dail 
and $10 respectively on their $30;/PARTY FOR THE WORKE R. Re sib” ‘the tale + oe bein “4 
pledge. DL turned in $10 on his;Some readers are preparing them, ba? se the ae yee Moree 
ancl we hear that some more $5’s how about you, getting half a ite Th a Bor aaa rs for 16 
and $10’s are on the way. Rush dozen couples and make it a Pros-|""'": c pth 0 te oe 1 cell 
t. | : Year for the Dailv| Pages of advertising and could sel 
them into P.O. Box 136. Cooper perous New Yeat the Y\a 950.000 dally trees ton. ae 
Station, New York, 3 or 35 East/and Michigan Worker. Cuild onieiia oa eins Nisin enough 
Lewsprint to run 4 to 8 pages of 
a daily newspaper and then has 


strike action to back up demands 
‘by them on the publishers. : 

The Guild has demands for a 
new contract in at the Detroit 
Free Press and a wage reopener at 
the Detroit Times. Strike votes 
lare expected to be called for. The 
Detroit News. editorial and re- 
porters are not yet unionized, 
though the Guild is carrying on 
a successful unionization cam- 
paign. 

The one union that does have a 


— eee al 


Michigan Six Bail Continued — 


CINCINNATI, Ohio.—The Sixth! The bail is $112,000, ranging 
Circuit Court of Appeals announced | f;9m $5,000 to $25,000 for mem- 
thet it will allow the six Michigan|)... of the Six. They are Saul Well- 


de.cndants in the Smith Act case) atl 
to have a continuation of their | man, Nat Ganley, Billy , = 
present bail while they appeal their, Helen Winter, Tom Dennis, Phil 


case to the U. S. Supreme Court.! Schatz. | 


First Amendment Hit 
By CourtActiononMich.6 


— oe ee 


Layoffs Start in Auto Plants on 5 


DETROIT.—In a brief present- Amendment is transformed frem 
Sixth Circuit Court of/4 Charter of freedom to a trap for 
ae .|political dissenters. 

Michigan Six | ee 
Smith Act case, Ernest Goodman, | What could follow under the DETROIT.—Something’s cooking, 
1 OPK : Court's construction and opinion! that how auto workers are talking 
attorney, asked for a rehearing) rendered, Goodman said would be 
on the courts Tetusal to reverse the Communist Party in the vear 
the verdict of “guilty” by a jury|9 000 could be indicted for help- 


ed to the 
Appeals 


Days, Stockpile at 500,000 Cars 


on the 


eit 
wore ate Soosese'es Hpw About It Henry, a Bonus 


five days, eight hours, no over- 


in Judge Picard’s court. Goodman ing to organizé the Party begin- 
in his brief argues that the effect ning with the 1945 convention. | 
of the Circuit Courts refusal to|}Such a construction was placed 
reverse deprives the defendants on the Michigan Six in 1952 for’ 
of any protection of the First) what allegedly the party did in 
Amendment. 1945 when it changed trom the) 
The refusal to reverse he writes;CPA to the CP. 
in the brief, makes it so hazard-;| Goodman's brief also made the 
ous, the political advocacy of noint that the defendants, desire 
Marxist-Leninist ideas as to prac-jtg call the court’s attention to the 
tically forclose, for the future,|case of Yates v. United States (the 
their open and legal presentation California Smith Act case) where | 


time. Also the probationary em- 
ployes are being laid off. 
Stockpiles of new 1956 cars ac- 
cording to trade newspapers are 
cver the half million mark and 


production is 68 percent higher | 


than a year ago. 


Out at the giant Ford Rouge 
plant 140 probationary employes 
have been laid off. Other layoffs 
are reported in the foundry and 
plastic buildings. Five-day week, 
40 hours orders are posted and 
10 overtime is being worked in 
most of the buildings. 

OUT AT PLYMOUTH plant on 
Mt. Elliot Ave. here the five-day 
week, 40 hours and no overtime is 
the schedule. 

Also the local officers 


(Continued on Page 15) 


have 


For Xmas to Ford Workers 


DEARBORN. — Union represen- 
tatives of 150,000 workers have 
asked Henry Ford II to play Santa 
Claus this year and grant Ford 
workers a Christmas bonus. 


Now Henry certainly has a big 
enough bag of loot to pull the 
bonus out of, come the day before 
Christmas. We took a look into that 
bag the other day and whistled. 


The look revealed that in the 
tax free Ford Foundation: (a char- 
ity organization) there is $3 billion 
and the income of that Foundation 
is $100 million a year. 

Now if Henry wanted to put on 
Santa's suit and start dishing out 
the loot, believe it or not he hardly 
| would miss it. Because a Christmas 


'bonus of $100 for say 150,000 Ford 
workers (executives. get theirs) 
‘would cost Henry $15 million and 
‘with an income,of $100 million a 
‘year coming into the Foundation 
| 5 Sa 

we know hed never miss it. I know 
‘I wouldn't with all that loot. 

| Now asking Henry to dig into 
'the Foundation’s bag of loot and 
|come up with a bonus isn't a pre- 
lcedent shattering deal. 

| In the last five years the Ford 
Foundation gave grants of $330 
million. They were given to the 
| following: for education in the U.S. 
$130 million; for aid abroad, $8? 
million; for public affairs in U.S., 
'$52 million; for-economic studies, 


: (Continued on Page 15) 
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Mobilize People, 


“Little”: 


i 
' 
' 


| 


wis used-and parts taken out of 
context, despite statements by the 
party and witnesses that they do 
not approve such parts or even 
some of the literature. 


Goodman charged that while 
the Court formally acknowledges 
that the First Amendment protects 
the dissemination of Marxist-Len-' 
inist ideas in the United States, 
its rulings make impossible their 
open advocacy without serious risk‘ 
of .criminal .prosecution. Thus de-| 
vitalized, he wrote, the Jirst' 


for acceptance by the American|the U, S. Supreme Court has 
electorate. ‘agreed to listen to arguments for 
He calls to the Cirucit Courtsja reversal of the “guilty” verdict. 
attention the insuperable obstacles| He said that the decision of the 
placed by the Court’s opinion in Michigan case should await deci- 
the path of any person or group! sion by the Supreme Court on the 
who believing that the political/ California case and asked the’ 
theories embedded in Marxist-'oourt to so rule. | 
Leninist literature are valid, seeks 
to find public support for these! @: ge y 
theories by rR tag the Commu. Sirifke Vote Cast 
1ist Party or by organizing a new aSay Fisher Loeal 
political party. : eae ? 
First, he wrote, disavowal of DPS unm Ff ling 
intent to resort to violence as a) FLINT. — Members of 
— of effecting. political change ii 1 or Local 596 have voted to! 
is discounted by the government! ~ : eae 
who place an informer on_ the'strike unless working conditions| 
stand who says the Party has anjzre improved it is reported. The 
opposite viewpoint. In the Mi-istrike vote was 797 yes to 18 no 
chigan case the Party’s constitu-\and showed how the membership 
tion and witnesses showed the, __ OS or ae ee 
Party disavowed any use of vio-| 25 may : e officers and bar- 
lence. gaining Committee. 
Then Goodman pointed to how| The issue is sweating out of the 
literature written many years ago) Workers on the 1956 model, more 
iwork through retiming of opera- 
ltions. Each new model the. work- 
‘ers have to wage struggles, take 
strike votes, many times hit the) 
pee to keep production from 
being pushed beyond human en- 
durance. 


Avoid the Last Minute 
Rush—Be Sure Your 
Christmas Cards and | 
Gifts Arrive on Time. 


: 
’ 


Ask Congress 


Back Washington NACCP Meet 


DETROIT. — Fhe Washington 
mobilization of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People being backed by 
the UAV early next year is to give 
support to Michigan’s Negro Con- 
gressman Charles Diggs, Jr., in his 
cfforts to unseat five Congressmen 
from Mississippi. Some UAW lo- 
cals have publicized this important 
event, particularly Ford Local 600. 
Other groups are writing to Mich- 
igan Congressmen seeking to get 
them to line up with their fellow 
Congressman Diggs in demanding 
the unseating of the five Dixie- 
crats on the grounds that one mil- 
lion Negroes are barred from vot- 
ing in Mississippi. 

A sample of this excellent po- 
litical action work is seen in a letter 
received by the Michigan Worker 
which. we think: should’ be’ follow- 


ed by other groups. It says: 


— Sir: 


The following was sent te our Congress- 
man and Senators by our club. We would 
appreciate you printing the following 
in your letter box. 

The brutal tynch-murder of tne i4- 
year-old Negre boy Emmett Till, in the 
state of Mississippi, the farce of a trial 
which then freed the two aceused men, 
and the refusal te even indict them for 
kidnaping, despite the most incriminat- 
ing testimony, because they were white, 
nave snockeca miulons snrougnout 
nation and the world. Such racist crimes 
in our country have taken many forms 
and have hit Negroes of all ages from 
the unborn to the old and dying. Heow- 
ever, the systematic and violent denial of 
voting rights te Negro citizens and the 
iliegai refusai te ovey Supreme Court 
decisions on desegregation which accom- 
panied this case led the respected news- 
paper, the Pittsburgh Courier, te call this 
developing pattern ‘“Getnociae’ tne ae- 
liberate destruction of a people. 


It ig this growing demand fer justice 
on the one hand, as opppesed te this 
policy of genocide on the other, that has 
made the Till case a focal point in de- 
'terming the future of our countty. Not 


only two men, not only Mississippi “jus- 
tice,” but the morai integrity eof our 


mation. was placed on trial in Sumner, | 
Miss. 


Young people, schooled in the priaci- 


VUrT | 


' 
as 


ples of the Declaration of Independence 


and our Constitution look te our elect- 
ed frepresentatives who Rave sworn te 


upnoia the Constitution. We ask you 


which will it be? One nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for all that we 
were taught about, or a land in which 
violence and fraud are used to deprive 
seventeen milllon Negro Americans Of 
their rights. . 

Deeply conscious of the stake of our 
generation in the future of our country, 
our club, the East Side Club of the La- 
bor Youth League, frespectiully suDmits 
this OPEN LETTER te you in order te 
determine how you, as an elected rep- 
resentative of the people of this area, 
stand on this most vital issue? Specifi- 
cally, we would like to know if you will 
support certain demands put torth oy 
Congressman Charles C. Diggs of Michi- 
san and secondly by many leading Amer- 
icans. As we understand them, these de- 
mands are: 

1.—The challenging of the seating of 
every representative in Congress from the 
state of Mississippi on the basis of the 
denial of the right te vote to Negro citi- 
zens in violation of the Constitution, 

2.—A federal investigation of the de- 


{nial of veting rights to Negroes in the 


South. 
3.—Enactment 
legislation. P 
We are forwarding copies of this letter 
te all local newspapers and respectfully 
request that you not only inform us of 
your position on the above proposals but 
also make your position known as widely 
possible. 
We ask that you draw courage from 
the growing determination of the people 
te sce the victory of justice. 
Respectfully, 
East Side Club, — 
Michigan Labor Youth League. 
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|'A Profile of the National Association of i 


en Who 
Labor Out of Politi jtics 


Assignment U S.A. , 


By ART SHIELDS 


THERE WAS A spirit of panic at the National Association of 
Manufacturers convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hote! last week as the 


new labor giant—the AFL-CIO Federation — was born a — 


away. Big Business’s fear was that its last non-union strongholds would crum 


blocks 


ble and its 


monopoly of political power as well. This panic broke out in angry cries from the Wal- 
dorf dining room dais when George Meany, the AFL-CIO chief, addressed the NAM 


5 
_ 


men. The angry cries came from 
NAM chairman, Charles R. 
Sligh of Michigan. 

Sligh is a millionaire furniture 
manufacturer in Michigan, who 
is a bitter enemy of trade unions. 
And he shouted that the unions 
wanted to take over the coun- 
try. They must end their politi- 
cal activity and slow down their 
picket lines, he said. 

Meany replied that labor could 
not ber’ disfranchised.” It would 
assert its political rights even if 
it had to start a labor party to 
do so. But it was hard for Meany 
to speak, for the NAM leader 
kept in‘srrupting him in hysteri- 
cal fashion. 

The NAM leader lost all pre- 


\ 


er * 3 
AFL-CIO Convention 


Barred Doormat Pact 
With the NAM 


—See Page 2 


A Martian’s Christmas Visit 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

IT WOULD BE hard 
indeed to guess at the 
thoughts in the head of that 


strange little man from Mars 

were he to visit us about this 

time of year, 

and land, one 

night this 

week, at Rock- 

efeller Center ie 8 

or on Fifth 2a ee 

Ave. I know Sere #a 

regrettably Ha 

little of the Fag 

scenery on his | 

home planet 

but = certainly 

he cannot have many sights 

more brilliant than, say, the 

spectacle at Lord and Taylor’s. 
I assume that he is a tiny fig- 


ure with great eyes and _ sensi- 
tive antenna, as he is generally 
portrayed, and possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. I can 
conjure up the image of him 
standing awe-struck at the bril- 
liant festoon of electric lights 
that hang five stories deep. It 
is as though ten thousand stars 
were strung together in a, beau- 
tiful pattern for our delight. 
And if he got in line among 
the thousands of New Yorkers 
whom I saw staring into the 
stores windows he would see, 
as I saw, a moving panorama of 
the Christmas story. But being 
a Martian he might not compre- 
hend and perhaps, as his earthly 
host, I should guide him along 


the line to explain. 
* 


THE FIRST finds 


window 


They Remember ‘The Worker’ at Holiday Time 


AS WE WRITE this, people 
are preparing for the Xmas 
holidays, and those of Jewish 
extraction are in the midst of 
their Chanukah celebrations. 
And so this letter from a mem- 
ber of the growing Committee 
of contributors and collectors of 


Metitied last week __$ 2,318. 30. 


give than receive. The second 
$10 is a Chanukah gift. On the 
feast of lights, we've got to keep 
the light of truth burning. The 
third is a Christian gift, birth- 
day of the man of peace. For 
my son, and his sons, we need 
a voice to lead us out of the 
wilderness and into. the light of 
a Socialist world.” 


Total to date (Wed.) $37, 335. Tie, Among others who joined last 


Still to fio 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 

* 


eae 


$30 each for The Worker $64,- 
000 fund appeal is especially 
appropriate. 

“I want to join the $30 club,” 
she writes, enclosing her mem- 
bership fee of $30 for the fund. 
“I had a birthday last week. So 
the first $10 is a birthday gift on 
the theory it is ‘moré blessed ‘to 


week were two Michigan Smith 
Act defendants, our own Billy 
Allan and Saul Wellman, as well 
as Billy's wife, Stephanie. Billy 
writes that there are now about 
a dozen Michigan members, and 
they expect 40, or the number 
needed to complete their $2,500 
target by the year's end. 

But there is still more than 
$26,000 to go to complete our 
campaign by New Years. We 
need over 800 more members, 
and we need them fastl 


Let every reader, every sup- 
porting group undertake to raise 
$30 each now, at Xmas dinners 
and parties, at New Year's din- 
ners and_ parties to put our 
paper’s fuhtd appeal over. 


Several of our readers have 
sent in their contributions with 
a little note saying they put us 
on their Xmas _ shopping list. 
That's a good way to do it, too! 


The circulation campaign is 
off to a good start, with Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and a 
few other areas beginning to 
come through. Some areas are 
so,confident they can win back 
former readers and gain new 
ones that they're figuring on 
reaching their goals by the end 
of January, six weeks to two 
months ahead of schedule, and 
then going on to ‘build from 
ere. ‘ 


eee eee 


Mary 


Our City, 


passing into 


Brooklyn 


and Joseph, 
under. the 


_ Bridge, the skyscrapers aglow in 


the night across the river. In the 
corner we see three outcasts, 
tramps or hoboes, seated around 
a bonfire eating their meager 
sandwiches. A small Christmas 
tree stands at their side which 
they evidently have put up in a 
forlorn attempt to observe the 
season, for on it hang some 
empty tin-cans as decoration: 
they are clearly too poor to have 
bought the gaily colored Christ- 
mas balls. The caption to this 
scene is, “Here above the dark- 
ened street, past and present and 


*future meet.” 


* 


IN THE next window we see 
the Three Magi, one in his tur- 
ban, the others in gold coronets, 
passing by Grand Central sta- 
tion. The caption says, “Were 
here travelling from afar, Seek- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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tense of courtesy as his inter- 
ruptions continued. He was a 
frightened Big Business warrior 
who had lost his head. 

* 

THE NAM: spokesman’s out- 
bursts took some reporters by 
surprise. They had just left the 
press room, where the NAM 
claws are very velvety when a 
writer comes around, The press 
agents there are the politest fel- 
lows that a_ six-million-dollar 
buaget can buy. The press room 
typewriters are perfect. And 
young ladies fill your arms with 
canned copy about “liberty,” 
“prosperity” and the “American 
way of life.” 

The claws begin to peep out 
of the velvet, however, when 
one enters the grand ballroom. 
Here the 3,000 delegates of the 
NAM’s ‘Congress of American 
Industry” hold their annual ses- 
sions. They represent the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the lumber 
trust, the beef trust, the electri- 
cal, aluminum and mining trusts, 
and the other sections of Amer- 
ica’s multi-billion dollar indus- 
tries. And they were applaud- 
ing the new NAM president as 


-] came in. 


The new NAM_ president, 
Cola G. Parker of Menasha, Wis., 
is a bosom friend of Jumping 
Joe McCarthy, who lives five 
miles away. And he’s standing by 
him now. Yes, I support Mc- 
Carthy, he said in the Waldorf 
last week. And the support is the 
kind that McCarthy likes best. 
Friend Parker, you see, was one 
of McCarthy’s first financial 
backers, as he could well afford 
to be. He has been chairman for 
years of the $152,000,000 Kim- 
berley Clark Corp., one of the 
biggest units of the newsprint 
and tissue monopoly. 

Jumping Joe’s friend was de- 
claiming against what he calls 
“Marxisin” and “Socialism,” as I 
came in. Not the real article, 
however. He knows nothing of 
that. He was fussing against 
government interference in busi- 
ness like some of the Texas fas- 
cists I've met. 

The kind of “Marxism” that 
the new NAM president hates 
most of all is trade unionism, 
however. And he joined with en- 
thusiasm in an ovation to a 
stritebreaker that was one of the 


session's events. 
THE FETED strikebreaker 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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AFL-CIO Barred ‘Doormat’ Pact wi 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE MOOD of the AFL-CIO convention was anything but for a “no 


al 
« 
ef 
* 
‘ - 


n-aggression’ pact with the employers of America, 


as George Meany proposed in the New York Times magazine on the eve of its opening. Meany, AFL-CIO president, found 
that out in the course of the four-day convention. So did the National Association of Manufacturers, because on the day after 


the convention ended, when Meany came before their luncheon, still pleading for a non- 
aggression pact, the employers received him as though he didn’t really represent his 15,- 
gh, Jr., board chairman of the NAM, instead of accepting 


000,000 people. Charles R. Sli 
Meanys outstretched hand for a 
“live-and-let live” pact, cynically 
handed Meany a set of five points 
as the basis for an agreement 
which in effect would require the 
new powerful labor federation to 
agree to a national “right-to-scab™ 
law patt-med after the legislation 
already in effect in 18 states and 
for a cut-down of labor’s political 
action nationally to about the 


level demanded under Wisconsin's 
Catlin Law. : ho 


. 

MEANY, of course, had no alter- 
nat:ve but to reject the proposal 
and end the luncheon with a hot 
exc.iange with Sligh. (See page 1). 
But the drama gave clear notice 
that this is certainly no°time for 
non-aggression as far as the fight 
6a low living standards, discrimina- 
tion, McCarthyism and the open 
shop are concerned. 


Probably the high point of the 
AFL-CIO convention came shortly 
be‘ore its adjournment Thursday 
« temnoon when Walter Reuther 
ssoxe on the resolution for or- 
gunizing the unorganized. That 
was the speech that shook the 
ra‘ters of the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory because it was the speech 
c<legates had geome to hear. A few 
ex°erpts indicate its tone: 

“Look at the great chemical in- 
custry—one of the wealthiest, most 
powerful industries in Americd. 
‘Less than 20 pércent of the work- 


| 
| 


e's organized, Lét’s take on the ‘cotlees by labor was the second is- | @aZgression” pact with labor. 


chemical industry! 


ANE 4 
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—From the new AFL-CIO News. 


l-y labor net Jess, as demanded by 
Senators Goldwater and Know- 
land who want new laws to bar 
political action by unions. 


The call for stepped up political} 


sue to feature the convention. 


“Let's say to DuPont, as we said Speakers rapped the NAM and 
to General Motors and the other |particularly Sen. Goldwater. And 


corporations, “You are in line and Adlai Stevenson, in his speech, 


we are going to organize the work- 
ers in these plants... . 

“Let's take on the textile in- 
du-try! And let’s say to the textile 
industry. Hf you try to run away) 
from erganization we will be wait-/ 
ing for yeu when you get there, 
to organize the workers in new 
piants.” 

* | 


REUTHER went down the line 
citing other industries, particularly ; 
in the South, and observed that 
“wren you call the roll in Wash-| 
ington .. | 


. you will find that the: 
intelligence and morality of the 
Congressman and Senator in many 
cases reflect the degree of organi-| 
zation in the states.” Recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt's slogan “We 
have just begun to fight,” Reuther 
concluded: ) 

“I say to you, let us go torward 
and have on our banners the 
slogan, we have just begun to 
march, we have just begun to’ 
build. We can do it. Let’s go out 
and do it today and show the 


And Reuther disclosed to the 
convention that he already had a 


| 


world that we mean what we say 


when we talk of labor unity.” | 


even suggested that with “McCar- 
thyism out of style’ there was a 
“similar hate campaign in the! 


of ‘goons’ and ‘power hungry  la- 
bor boses. ” | 
* “a 


THE THIRD issue on which | 
the convention showed its vigor, | 
was on the civil rights and civil) 
liberties. Probably no major con- 
vention, at least in the memory of 
this writer, was as sensitive tothe 
Negro rights question as this one. 
Even Adlai Stevensen who had up! 
to the time of ths convention 
evaded reference to the terror in! 
Mississippi, after feeling the pulse: 
of the convention yan. a day) 
earlier in New York, decided to do 
two things: | 

© He had an imsert distributed | 
to newsmen for his already re-| 
leased text declaring he was 


— 


“shocked” by the 
SiSsippi. 
® He deleted a paragraph in 


terror in Mis- 


the text which praised Meany for 


his Times article calling for a “non- 


— 


CONGRESS will soon’ meet 
in a Presidential election year. 
Politicians. of both parties will 
seek votes by supporting, or pre- 
tending to ‘suppert, more schools, 
roads, and _ low-cost ~ housing. 
The united labor movement may 
exert more effective pressure for 
these things than divided unions 
could heretofore. Such measures 
are needed to meet acute social 
wants. They also provide ‘jobs 
which will be sorely needed 
when production of autos and 
high-cost housing developments 
decline. 


The big stumbling block is 
high arms spending. So long as 
this continues, there cannot be 
spending for social needs with- 
out higher taxes or public debts. 
Some politicians use this as an 
excuse to openly oppose spend- 
ing for social needs. Others use 
it as an excuse to link civilian 
spending with higher sales tax- 
es, which the people do not 
want. Few dare toshit the root 
of the matter, the military 
bud get. 


Ever since the first Geneva 
conference there have been dif- 
ferences in Washington on ar- 
mament spending. After the 


° 


* 

BIGGEST applause for Steven-' 
son came on the paragraph on 
Mississippi. This © undoubtedly 
helped bolster for him an ova- 
tion that indicated the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the delegates 


making around the distorted images|Would choose him today for a: 


presidential candidate. 

The entire. tone of the conven- 
tion and of its two«seore resolu- 
tions on legislative, economic and 
social objectives, was in strong-op- 


second conference failed, De- 
fense Secretary Wilson thought 


position to the “Cadillac cabinet” 
and for getting rid of it next No- 
vember. | 

Meany, therefore, presented a 
pitiful contrast at the NAM lunch- 
eon on the Friday after adjourn- 
ment as he pleaded: 

“It may interest you to know... 

never went on a strike in my 
life. Never ran a strike in my life, 
I never ordered anyone to run a 
strike in my life, never had any-| 
thing to do with a picket line. So 
it that’s the type of power people 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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no increase would be necessary. 
However, the A. P..~reported, 
another unnamed high adminis- 
tration official thought a sharp 
increase might be called for. He 
was identified by I. F. Stone, as 


Nelson Rockefeller. 


* 

BROADER political issues 
are behind this conflict. But 
definite profit considerations are 
there too. Military sales of Wil- 
son's General Motors declined 


| from 18 percent of total business 


in 1953 to 6 percent in the third 
quarter of 1955. The company 
changed its policies in Septem- 


ber to permit acceptance of or-~ 


ders from socialist countries, 
subject to government licensing. 


Despite a smaller share of the 
arms pie in recent months, G.M. 
is reaping the most fantastic 
profits in history—almost wholly 
from civilian. markets. It sees 
prospects for further profit. in- 


WHY RANDOLPH WALKED OUT ON GOV. HARRIMAN 


By ROB F. HALL 


Guilt-By-Silence On The Southern Front 


— Your Money and Your Life —_— 


ARMS vs. SCHOOLS 


By Labor Research Association 


creases in the building of roads 
to make room for cars, in open- 
ing new foreign markets. It 
doesn’t fit too well in the air- 
power—atomb bomb—massive re- 
taliation strategy which governs 
military procurement today. 
But with Rockefellers Stand- 
ard Oil fhe story is different. 
Military purchases of petroleum 
products have increased 43 per- 
cent since 1952. Standard Oil 
currently is less interested in 
trading with Socialist countries 
than in suppressing the compe- 
tition of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil on European markets. It 
sees the highest profits in the 
maintenance and extension of 
worldwide bases to which it can 
sell Arabian oil, in a continuous 
expansion of the airforce whieh 
already consumes more oil than 
all the services combined con- | 
sumed the year after Pearl Har- 


bor. 
* 


BUT SO LONG as this con- 
flict is left to big business, the 
prospects for disarmament agree- 
ments and arms cuts are poor. 
All big business is basically ag- 
gressive and militaristic, nor can 
one overlook the fact that Gen- 
eral Motors was the largest sin- 
gle war contractor of the Korean 
War (See our November Eco- 
nomic Notes.). 


There can be a turn, a revival 
of genuine international disar- 
mament negotiations looking to- 
wards lower arms budgets, only 
if the people take a much more 
active part in the matter. That 
means first of all the labor move- 
ment. George Meany and his 
associates have prevented this. 
But now their position is vul- 
nerable. They have played on 
workers fears of losing arma- 
ments jobs. The events of 1955’ 
show that the can be increased 
jobs together with and as a re- 
sult of the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. Not only in 
general, but even in those in- 
dustries most closely associated 
with armaments. In the few 
months since Geneva, leading air- 
lines have placed over a billion 
dollars of orders for civilian jet 
and turbo-prop planes, a burst 
of non-war business that far sur- 
passed anything previously seen. 
Some aircraft companies have 
realized higher profits and ac- 
tivity despite declining 
business. 

* 


THE SHIBBOLETH J that 


arms - 


only arms could mean jobs helped 
paralyze labor action for peace 
and social progress. It can now 
be exposed. This is most timely 
for economic reasons as well as 
prevent people from exercising}; obvious social and __ political 
their right, indeed, their duty, to} reasons. 
‘vote in one section of our coun- For 


>? 
, 
. 


commitment from former CIO un- | WHEN AVERELL HARRIMAN, the extremely active but as yet unannounced 
ions for total of $4,000,600 to- candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination came to the speaker's table at the 


wards a joint organizing drive. yy... ; “phil; mode « cntet hak mevertee 
The -conveition cqeslly - cu eae “ee sports award dinner, A. ‘Philip Randolph le a qu | 
> ae SU. , All. 


 anhath % tie. tion as. ‘Ms ; ; ; 
gies <i Saevanthsemnausineets'ee | Randolph, whose name is iden-| party shindig in Chicago: on this 
-..; tified with the Negro people's, issue, Mrs. Schiff said: “And all 
The Figures struggle for their rights, and who through the dinners, the parties, 
There were 1,465 voting dele- had just been named as one ofjthe private conversations, the un- try 
> e 
gates at the AFL-CIO conven- 


~, 
despite Administration 
optimism, some big business 
journals are expressing worry 
now about the consequences 


two Negro vice-presidents of AFL -} laid ghost of Emmett Till, the lit-| Considering the magnitude of | 
tion, representing 135 national 


CIO. took this action asa deli-[tle Negro boy from Chicago who! the crimes against democracy be- 
and international unions, 93 


state federations and industrial 
union. councils; 482 city- central 
bodies and councils and 148 in- 
dividual directly affiliated former 
_- AFL or CIO -lecals. The total 

.. PAID UP membership represent- 


ed was 13,685,862. Meany dis- scott by all top politicians in the 


closed that some 88,000 local 
zmions are afhliated with the or- 
(inizations of the AFL-CIO. 
The number of delegates from 
the international unions—almost 
all of them top officers and ex- 
ecutive board members, was 
738. They had all but 73,600 of 
the total voting strength of the 
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berate and > ¢alculated protest 
against Harrimarfs-silence on anti-! 
Negro terror raging in ‘the South. 
He was expressing by his individual 
withdrawal from that gathering 
the widespread indignation of the 
Negro people at* the official boy- 


’ 
; 


had an-appointment with death: injing -perpetrated by Southern rac-} 


| Mississippi, - shamed. the guilt-by- 
silence-accomplices of his kidnap- 
ers and killers.” ~~ Efint 9S Sht 

The. trouble was-that despite 
whatever shame they: may have 
felt, none of them got around to 
speaking out until the closing, ses- 


, ww » © 


‘Democratic and Republican par- 
ties of one of the three most cru-' 
cial issues in the unfolding clec- 
tion campaign. 


DOROTHY SCHIFF, publisher 
of the New York Post and one of 
its canniest and most outspoken 
columnists, yommented on this boy- 


sion of the AFL-CIO convention’ 
when Adlai Stevenson inserted a 
paragraph into his prepared speech. 


this subject of voting,” Stevenson 
said to the delegates, “let me say 
that, like you, too,-and 
mocracy-loving person in America, 
I have been shocked and shamed 


cott recently. Discussing the aang 
silence ef #e Democrats at their 


gghinsadra dis: ht lies sot 4 ipreadg! 41}. iGah FH pend berthed obs” 


violence and gross in 


2 «+ the-silence <of 


“And while I have adverted to! 


every de- 4 


by the, recent reports gf pploody} ##=" 
to 


ists, Stevenson's 
wus- mild-indeed. But considering 
- Harriman, Estes Ke- 
fauver and the Democratic Natior? 
‘al Commitfee, not to mention the 
Republicans, it was a break- 
through to be hailed. 
* 


THAT Stevenson's denunciation} 


of the Southern fascist terror came 
jat the AFL-CIO convention is an 


'indieation of the power of the new 
merged labor organization to in- 

the course of the election 
‘@mpaign. For Stevenson’s speech 
came after the convention had 
| through a militant resolu- 


one paragraph} 


| 


F 


‘rs OSE} Cabs Tego), 


which could follow a stirring up 
of the cold war again. . Business 
Week (12-3) finds that business 
plans for capital spending “aren't 
so reassuring as they might be. 
(and were a year ago).” Whether 
business will actually- invest 
“will be answered by the con- 
sumer. And the tax-saddled, 
debt-saddied “people aren't 
boosting their spendir.g ideas the 
way they were a year 2go.”. 
New social and trade pros- 
pects arose from Geneva. If 


they are thwarted now, the dan- 
gerous economic symptoms can 


come, hame to roost .with ,un- 
. Ie yadsagal) 
ete s 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


The People vs. Westinghouse Corp. 


IT SEEMS LIKE everybody in Delaware County is KOR, and 
only Westinghouse Corp. is AGAINST, the demand of the workers 
at the Lester plant for unemployment insurance during their strike. 


Among the leading unions that sent wires last week to Penn- 
sylvania Secretary of Labor and Industry John A. Torquato back- 
ing up the UE fight are Local 802, Boilermakers at Sun Ship; UAW 
Local 918, Ford; International Longshéremen Local 1290; and 
Transport Workers Local 212. 

ALSO, a delegation composed of Vincent Sanbe, Chester Coun- 
cilman, and Lawrence Connor, Democratic Party Chairman in 
Chester, met with State Assistant Secretary of Industry and Labor 


Selkoe in Harrisburg, and presented him personally with the full 


facts of the Westinghouse lockout against the union. 

Also, the union received assurances from the Beneficial Savings 
Fund Society that it will give personal and sympathetic attention 
to the strikers who have accounts with the Society. 

And. Tinicium Township Businessmen’s Association. at their 
meeting last week gave a cordial reception to Bus. Rep. Savitsky 
and UE Directer of Organization James J. Matles, who. gave the 
details and background of the union fight to stop a 20 percent 
wage cut. 

* 


A Promise from Duff That Means Zero 


SIX HUNDRED WORKERS being fired at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard have gotten the word from Senator James Duff (Rep. 
that he “is in sympathy with these workers,’ and that he will be 
“doing something about the situation.” 

But Representative William J. Green (Dem), says that the 
layoffs are a' punishment of Philadelphia because the city went by 
161.000 votes for Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and the city voted Dem- 
ocratic again this vedr. 

Being a Republican, Duff is of course on the side of those 
who are doing the punishing. So what is Duff's word worth? 

In the past two years, some 4,000 have been fired from war 
work in Philadelphia. All of them stayed fired. 

What it all adds up to, it appears, is that war work is about 
the most unreliable industry for steady employment. There are 
plenty of risks even under ordinary conditions, what with surpluses 
piling up and unplanned production that lead us into recessions 
and depressions. 

But in peace-time production, workers are engaged in making 
stuff that people want and need, so that there is at least some cer- 
tainty of continued production of such goods in between the de- 
pressions. 

In war production, however, there are no economic Jaws to 
give any job security. Particularly in this day and age, when a plane 
or a ship or a gun can become obsolete and useless before it is fin- 
ished, it doesn’t really. make any difference if the job continues or 
stops, is produced here or there. And under such conditions, war 


A Xmas-Chanukah 


\their friends, which is sponsoring 


‘uled to run from 1 to 4 p.m. 


Finkelstein to 
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Children’s Party 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — The com- 
‘mittee of Smith’ Act victims and 


the Christmas-Chanukah children’s 
party Sunday, Dec. 18 in the Davis 
Caterers Hall, 1400 Cirard Ave., 
near Broad, has arranged a pro- 
gram that will be interesting not 
‘only to the children but to their 
parents as well. | 

There will be songs, dances, re- 
freshments, gifts and “loads of 
fun.” This will be the third annual 
affair of the kind and a larger 
crowd is expected than at the very 
successful party last year. 

Pete Seeger, banjoist and folk 
singer, will feature the afternoon's 
entertainment. The affair is sched- 


AtLYL Forum 


; 
' 


_Jazz: A People’s Music; and other; 


Address Youth 


PHILADELPHIA—The Student 
Division of the Labor Youth 
League of this city will hold a 
forum this Friday (Dec. 16) at 8:30 


p.m. at 2014 North 32 St. , 
Sydney Finkelstein, author of | 


Art and Society, Realism im Art, 


} 


literary works, will speak on “Cul- 
tural Exchanges Between the U.S. 


‘and the Soviet Union.” | 


— 


- 
~ ° 
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Nerth Star 
On South Street 


letter By R. 8. B. 


Del. PTA Head Warns Milford 


Segregation Violates Law — , 

‘' MIEFORD, Del.—State Parents-Teachers Assn. head—Her- 
bert H. Packham—stated in a letter to Robert T. Jaquette, presi- 
dent of the Milford High Schoel PTA, that “If the school board 
acts in a manner outside the law, the PTA cannot stand idly by.’ 

Jaquette had raised the question whether his PTA group can 
speak out on the segregation policies of the Board, which was 
elected on a pro-segregation program and had refused to allow 
Milford High’s football team to play last fall with schools that 
have Negro players. | 

This anti-democratic policy and high-handed action of the 
local school board has aroused the PTA unit here to seek clarifica- 
tion of the board’s stand.on future relations with schools that have 
desegregated student bodies. | 

Whether the PTA will become further involved in the efforts 
to desegregate the Milford schoels depends on the interpretation 
of a section of its by-laws that prohibits it from seeking to “direct 
the administrative activities of the school or to control its policies.” 

Mr. Peckham in his letter to the Milford PTA head pointed 
out that “I do not believe that this mandatory by-law was meant 
to tie the hands of the PTA in the face of an unlawful action pro- 
cedure. 

“The intent here would appear to be to restrain a PTA from 
meddling in the administration of the schools and in properly ¢s- 
tablished school policies. : 

“However I do not believe that such delegation of authority 
implies that the citizens of the community have abdicated their 
responsibilities for proper and legal operation of schools. 

“The very fact,” Peckham continued, “that the school beards 
are. operating under state laws implies the boards must strictly ad- 
here to the laws established. Continued defiance of the Supreme 
Court ruling concerning integration suggested a failure to properly 
carry out the duties of the school board.” . 

“Continue in the direction in which you have started,” the 
letter says, “There is no question in my mind that you are headed 
in the right direction.” 


ee 


Counter Automation by Wage Hikes and Less 


‘Hours, Congressman Tells Delaware C10 Meet 


WILMINGTON, Del.—The 10th is now realized that as automation; A nime-point state government 
annual convention here of the Del-|in industry becomes a reality, the|program adopted included the re- 
aware CIO Industrial Union Coun-|necessity will arise fer snorter|quest that “through the media of 
cil heard Congressman Harris B.|hours and higher wages,” Mce-j|the State Board of Education the 
McDowell (D-Del.) blast the “Re-| Dowell emphasized. process of integration be carried 


contracts become the playthings of industrialists and_ politicians, 
and jobs corhe and go based only on the jockeying of these racke- 
teers who grow fat on warmongering. 

It’s easy for'a Duff, or a Democrat like Green, also, to promise 
that he'll try to do something about those 600 Navy Yard jobs, be- 
cause he knows that when the job is shifted te where some other 
politician would rather have it, that’s the end. He’s off the hook. 

But suppose we asked for something like a housing program 
to provide jobs. That's a job campaign we could sink our teeth 
into, and get some results out of. 


* 


publican Big Business Adminis- 
tration” at Washington and warn 
‘of the dangers which automation 
‘holds for the living standards 
jestablished by the labor move- 
ment, 

“The statement of Walter Reuther 
that it was necessary to prepare 
now for a four-day, 30-hour week 
in the future may have seemed 
fantastic a few months ago but it 


The convention elected 28-year- 
old Charles C. Colatriano as presi- 
dent and reelected Norman Green- 


blatt for executive secretary. } 


Colatriano, a metal finisher re- 
pairman at the General Moters as- 
sembly plant here, has been presi- 
cent of Local 435, United Auto 
Workers, for the past year and 
half. He was unopposed for Coun- 
cil president. : 


Glad to Pass Along the Message 


SOMEONE WHO SENT.in a letter to the Philadelphia Daily 
News and asked what about Xmas presents for the kids of West- 
inghouse workers got a reply to send toys and goodies to UE pres- 
ident Carl Grey, 345 Bartram Ave., Essington, Pa. The same need 
exists for kids of Westinghouse workers in striking Local 111, 
JUE. Their address is 200 Tioga St., Philadelphia. 


AFL and ClO 
Plan Unity 
ln Berks County 


READING, Pa.—The AFL Cen- 
‘tral Labor Union of this city and 


_—- - 


Sons of Columbus Urge 


: 4 Berks County, immediately fol- ‘unionism now that the. national 
mmigra ion C ang lowing organization of the AFL , . 


and.CIO nationally into a united 
PITTSBURGH. — Amendments | D. C., ordered the proceedings Jabor federation, instructed _ its 


of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- terminated on the ground. “there 


; Sas . was not substantial and probative. : , 
pata ma os reso ution | evidence in the record to establish !Po™t ‘a committee to meet with 
y the Sons of Columbus that was 


that the respondent (Soldo) has'representatives of the local CIO to 
turned in to the Senate Immigra-|been after entry a member of the; ae 


tion sub-committee at its hearings. Communist Party of the U.S.” | 
in Washington, D. C., the first of | The two notorious stoolpigeons, * 

the month. The society objected to |—Matt Cvetic and Flavian Stazer—| -THE Western Pennsylvania 
the date set by the law for deter- Were the government witnesses.’ Committee for Protection of For- 


mination of quotas -on the ground | Each has testified in many similar 
cases and the accused aliens de- 


that it grossly discriminates against te aoe 
immigrants from southern Europe Ported on that basis. See General Brownell (Wash 
In this case the Appeals Board{ington, D. C.) protesting the order 


in favor of those from northern’ . 
discarded *their testimony as not!for deportation to fascist Greece 


Europe. | : : 
The resolution had been passed credible. Nevertheless. each of the’ of Gus Santes, 68-year-old restau- 
' professional Kars got his $25 a day 


at the national convention here last 4 Bo .? |rant worker. Santes, who came to 
‘as “consultants” of the Immigra- 


October. It was presented to the + se pr 

congressional committee by Dr.|“ — ; y : 
Frank B. Gigliotti, a former Pitts-, Soldo, who has been in this/death sentence in Greece, the gov 
burgher, who is now a retired! country since 191], is well and fav- 
Presbyterian minister of Lemon 


Grove, Calif. 


his fight against deportation. 


imany of its citizens charged with 
ae ~~ | being Communists or of having as- 
+ the mining communities <ocjated with them. 


- A SIGNIFICANT victory against Where he worked and par ticipated | The only witnesses against Santes 
the Immigration Department's at- in community activities. Several;were Flavian Stazer, the stoolie 
tempt to deport a 67-year-old miner, hundred of his neighbors and fel-| whose testimony the Immigration 
for alleged membership in the low unionists signed petitions in-| Appeals Board refused to believe 
Communist Party has been won in|troduced in his defense attesting: in the Soldo case, and the husband- 
‘the case of Charles Soldo, of near-| to his good character. Eight ac-|and-wife team of provocateurs and 


by Coverdale. The Board of "a | half./ steglpigeons—Joseph . , and. ir? 
Ro 


orably known as a militant union- 
ist in 


quaintances testified ,osy his, 


Appeals in Washingt ,| His community and union backed! Mazzei 


beat ewe ip ER ag hg rtd ich tee Feige tite ONS Ge) big Hig tly) Han-eiet Sig —ig 


‘“ 


, 

: 
. 
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ae unity on a county scale. 


jupon protracted seevrance as evi- 
; ‘dence of existing disagreements. 
president—Lewis G. Yost—to ap- We say it’s about tume for all laber ently are more interested in vi0- 


|eign-Born is urging letters to At-/* 


the U. S. in 1914, faces a possible 


‘ernment of which has murdered: 


ee Se TE TT 


| New Era, the CLU’s official 
iweekly, in an editorial welcoming 


on. to a greater cegree, us pre- 
scribed in the historic ruling of the 
U. S. Supreme Court.” 


« The - convention galled for 
sweeping changes in apportioning 
representation in the legislature, 
asked for a .state wage-and-heur 


‘act, civil rights legislation,.a state 


department of labor and industrial 
relations and further improve- 
ments in unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation. 

| A resolution..en political action 
warned that. the CIO , expects 
“proper representation’ on all 


this action, declared that “From. 


what we know of Reading and | 
‘Berks County laber histery, the: 
merger can be accomplished 5 


short order. 

“From the standpoint of good 
public relations,” the editorial em-' 
phasized, “labor should end duel, 


‘setup is one. Our foes may seize 


to close ranks and deprive the 
nti-labor forces of power to divide 
jand split us further by playing one 
‘group against the other. (Our em-' 
——" | 
* 


state boards or agencies dealing 
with Labor. 


Strikers 


. (Continued: from Page 16) 


permit two weeks before. Why? 
* ) 


THE DAY after the pickets were 


al 


hit by the company truck, West- 
inghouse Corp.. vice-president W. 
|\C. Rowland publicly charged that 


the union and its leaders “appar- 


lence and property damage than in 
negotiating a new contract.” 
The company’s attempt te make 
for itself from this as- 
sault on the pickets may be an un- 


LABOR will be under constant 
ttack in the months ahead. Every 
personality feud, every 


| wedge that can be driven—will be 
employed by labor’s foes and the 
‘reactionary big press to reduce the 
jeffectiveness of unity. 3 

| “That's why it is more impor- 
tant than ever for Berks County 
lunions to get together promptly 
and formulate a pregram for pelit- 
ical, economic and social gains in 
the year ahead... . 


A REQUEST 

The editors of the Peninsyl- 
vania Worker request that its 
readers mail us material on what 
is going on in their commiutiities | 


statement 
that can be misinterpreted, every: 


prace low, but differs little from a 
stunt it pulled two weeks ago. At 
that time, management made ar- 
rangements to remove some rail- 
road cars from the plant and were 
so confident that the incident 
would create disorder that. they 
sent out a press release, in advance, 
that the pickets had started a riot. 
| Actually, the strikers did not: allow 
themselves to be provoked, and 
there was no trouble at all. 

| Apparently the public under- 
stands who is lying and who is 
telling the truth in this strike, and 
this undoubtedly accounts for the 


-\labor and community support that 


continues for the union. (See KEY- 
STONE LABOR column on p. 15). 
But it is to be hoped that this 
is -increased. For in the 

light ef the company’s record to 
date there may. well be some more 


gr ideas for improving the paper 
Ri 


strike—plans that’ should 


uBy plans. afoot for breaking this 


PORT, 
=a PENNA. 


nus EDITION 
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Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manage 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. ; 
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TTS TIME TO ACT! 


An Editorial 


THE LARGEST NEGRO newspaper in America—the Pitts- 
burgh Courier—in its issue of Dec. 10 called on President Eisen- 
hower to “declare a state of chaos in Mississippi.” It further re- 
quested that he send UNITED STATES SOLDIERS INTO MIS- 
SISSIPPI to protect the civil rights of a MILLION NEGRO CITI- 
ont; of that state, who constitute 49 percent of the state’s popu- 
ation.” 

This call for federal action comes from our own state. We are 
Sure it reflects the conviction of hundreds of thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians that the time has come once and for all to end the KKK- 
White Citizens Councils “Operation Murder” against the Negroes 
fighting for enforcement of our democratic rights in the Deep South. 

It is evident that the enforcement of constitutional rights for 
all in that area and compelling execution of the desegregation de- 
crees of the U.S: Supreme Court is coming up before the new 
Congress which: starts next month as one of. its most pressing prob- 
lems. Organizations of the Negro people in this state and many 
white progressives have announced tha‘r support of the resolution 
which Congressman Diggs of Michigan will introduce upon the 
reconvening of Cengress. 

The Diggs resolution calls for penalizing Mississippi, in ac- 
cordance with a never-applied provision of the Constitution, for 
denying its Negro citizens the right to vote. 

It is in Pennsylvania, too, that resolutions against the terror 
in the South have been introduced into both Houses of the Legis- 
lature and a vigorous fight conducted for their passage. Here in 
our own city of Philadelphia a group of courageous Negro min- 
isters escorted a truckload of provisions, besides taking a big money 
donation, to Negro citizens of a South Carolina county, whe were 
brutally victimized because they dared to ask the authorities to 
desegregate the schools as ordered by _the Supreme Court. 

We urge our readers to give their utmost support to 
this fight, including that of financial and material help to 
the.embattled Negro people of the South. 

In every district the Congressmen should be visited 


and their support urged for the Diggs resolution and for 
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Strikers at Lester, Pa. Plant — 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


LESTER, Pa. 


UNLESS THE MANAGEMENT of Westinghouse Electric Corp. is restrained from 
continuing its strike-breaking activity, there is a danger that workers on strike here (organ- 


ized in Local 107, United Elec 


This gloomy prediction is sup- 
ported by the circumstances under 
which two men doing picket duty 
at a Westinghouse gate Were run 
down and bruised last week. Here 
is what happened. 

Around noon, the union was ad- 
vised by the township sheriff that 
the company wanted to bring a 
truckload of food into the plant 
for the supervisors who go in each 
day. The union gave its okay. Soon 
thereafter, a truck came racing 
down the highway leading into 
the plant and plowed into the pick- 
et line and knocked over two 
pickets. | 

The truck proceeded at the same 
high speed up to the gate, which 
was locked (by company orders). 


tric Workers) may suffer serious injuries and even death. 


—— 


When a group of ‘107’ members, 
outraged by the savage act they 
had witnessed, rushed up to the 
truck as it stopped by the gate, 
the driver hse a at them, then 
backed up his truck without look- 
ing, turned around and sped down 
the road, leaving his two wounded) 
victims sprawled on the ground. 
The company truck-driver was 
held an $2,500 bail for the grand 


the plant as if the place were un- , 
der siege is a fake, designed to 
bolster company propaganda that 
supervisors do not ire to come 
out to eat. Actually, while some 
of the supervisors are truly asham- 
ed to pass through the picket line, 
all of them are free to come and 
go as they wish. Pa. 
® The truck was equipped with 
a special iron battering ram, a 


jury on charges of intent to kill, 
causing bodily harm and failure to 
stop after an accident. 

Whether or not the incident was 
deliberate, there are these facts that 


suggest something more than mere- 


‘ly reckless driving is involved: 


® This act of bringing food into 


‘siren, circular dome lights and 
hydraulic jack. In the words of the 
union, it “was outfitted more like 
a tank than a cargo. carrier.” 

© The truck driver was carrying 
a pistol, for which he had secured 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Campaign Starts for Big Increase In 


Number of Readers in Penn. and Delaware 


AYMED at achieving an addi- 
tional 25 percent increase in the 
circulation of The Worker in 1956, 
our annual circulation campaign 
will officially get under way on 
Jan. 1, 

The goal proposed for Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware by 
the national circulation depart- 
ment is 600 subscriptions and re- 


newals for The Worker, 150 for 


the Daily Worker, as well as a 


weekly bundle order of 500 to be| 


reached in the course of the drive. 

Judging from all initial reports, 
we are confident that by the time 
all area press committees report 
on their respective local goals, it 
will be possible to set our sights 


of last year’s drive. 


‘scriptions to The Worker, before, 


the drive was halfway gone the 


‘goal was increased to 500. How-: 


ever, by the end of the drive a to- 
tal of 632 subscriptions were turn- 
ed in! 

: In most states the campaign’s 
official opening date was Dec. 1 
up to March 15. Our schedule will 
run from Jan. 1 through April 1. 


However, there is no time to 
‘spare. In the remaining two weeks 


‘together, plans and goals discuss- 
ied and agreed upon, with individ- 
ual responsibilities worked out. 

| Extensive lists of expirations are 


already in the hands of local press 


committees. Efforts at securing re-! 
considerably above the recom-'newals should not wait until the, 
mended figures. This will dupli-| 
‘cate the pattefn set in the course 


beginning of the new year. We 
can“in fact launch our —- 
bala substantial numbers of our 
readers visited and renewals se- 


all committees should be called: 


(NOTE TO THE INDIVIDU- 
AL READER: Don’t wait for a 


visit from a member of our press 
committees. If your subscription 
is about to expire or has expired 
—or if you are now receiving your 
paper through a home delivery 
service—send in your subscription 
Or renewal today—NOW-—IMME- 
DIATELY!) 

(NOTE TO AREA PRESS 
COMMITTEES: A word of warn- 
ing! The FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS COMMITTEE of the 4th 
CD is preparing with all serious- 
ness to jump the gun and lead 
'the way all through the campaign. 
They've talking over the possibil- 
ities of securing 200 subscriptions 
and renewals in the drive. Which 
‘area will match that either in ab- 
solute figures or percentage-wise?) 


Let’s hear from all other areas 


the ‘Courier call for federal intervention. ! Starting the campaign in Janu- 
ary, 1955, with a goal of 400 sub- cured. 


immediately! 


Banks Charge “‘Holdup” Rates on School Loans 


GOP State Senate Majority Sabotage | 


Special to Pa. Worker 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Distress 
signals from school districts all 
across Pennsylvania are being 
hoisted as the result of continu- 


ed failure of the Legislature to 


agree upon a tax program to 
finance the state budget, which 
includes current added expendi- 


| tures imposed by past legislation 


@ | effective this year. 


Many school districts, accord- 
ing to John Hertz, director of 
the Bureau of State Administra- 
tion, are unable to pay their 
teachers because subsidies due 
from the State since the begin- 
ning of the current fiscal year 
last June 1 have not been paid. 
Including $96,000,000 that was 
due in regular aid in October 
and November, the $14,000,000 
unpaid on school transportation 
costs and some $8,000,000 ow- 


™ ing on school construction con- 


“THE LORD WILL PROTECT me, I don’t need a gun!” The 
Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, pastor of Zion Baptist Church (on right), is 
saying as he gives “thumbs-up” with Rev. William Lee Bentley 
(on left), Emmanuel Institutional Baptist Church, and Rev. William 
H. Anderson, president of the Baptist Ministers Conference of 
Greater Philadelphia, on the eve of his departure south to aid Ne- 
groes fighting segregation there. 

Rev. Sullivan delivered more than four tons of food and $1,800 
in cash to the Negro victims of “Citizens Councils—KKK” terror 
and economic squeeze in South Carolina’s Clarendon County. 

The food and money were collected ig a two-week campaign 
sponsored by the committee called “Aid for the Southern Op- 
pressed.” The Baptist Ministers Conference established AFSO 
three weeks ago. Rev.) Sullivan is chairma, of AFSO. 


some | 


tracts, there is a total now of 
some $118,000,000 which have 
have been remitted to the dis- 
stricts. 

* 

THE DIFFICULT financial 
plight of the districts has, Hertz 
pointed out, compelled them to 
make emergency loans from lo- 
cal banks, which, he says, charge 
from 4 to 6 percent interest. 
Such charges produce a wind- 
fall for the ath, 

In this connection Democratic 


State Chairman Joseph M. Barr 
has disclosed a similar holdup 


of the-state by the banks, which 
charged over 1'2 percent interest 
monthly on $60,000,000 of tax 
anticipation notes which had to 
be issued in July to meet press- 
ing financial obligations. The in- 
terest rate, Barr charged, was 
“the highest on record” for such 
notes.” (Tax anticipation notes 
are secured’ by taxes as they are 
paid), 

The Senate Republican ma- 
jority, which fs responsible for 
the tax deadlock through its in- 
sistence on a sales tax as the 
only possible solution to the 
state’s financial problems, is 
demagogically backing a bill in 
that body for .the issuance of 
an additional $110,000,000 in tax 
anticipation notes, the proceeds 
of which would be used to pay 
the school subsidies which are 
due. *s 

“I am not going to be any 
part,” Barr declared in protest- 
ing this GOP maneuver, “to a 
move to kick some $2,000,000 
in interest charges dgwn a rat- 
hole because the Republican 
Senate won't face up to its tax 
resposibilities.” 

* 

THE FINANCIAL situation 
facing the schools is so bad in 
Bedford County that one school 
district Board of Education pres- 
ident has stated his intention to 
press for the closing of all schools 
in the county unless. the state 
funds overdue are soon received. | 


This same Republican’ road- 


On Taxes Blocks Pa. Teachers Pay 


block in the Senate has blocked 
appropriations for very badly 
needed improvements in the state 
care program of the mentally ill. 
In an open letter to all members 
of the General Assembly, presi- 
dent Charles H. Frazier of the 
Pennsylvania Mental Health so- 
ciety declares that “Every Sena- 
tor and representative, regardless 
of his political affiliation, must 
vote the dollars and leadership 
essential to erase this shame in 
our state.”- | 

The “shame” referred to was 
the “thousands of patients in 
wards that are overcrowded, un- 
derstaffed, and lacking modern 
treatment facilitie,” Frazier had 
witnessed these in a recent tour 
with Gov. Leader of a few of 
the state institutions for treat- 
ment of such persons. 

* 


“THE MIRACLE,” he em- 
phasized, “is that some mental 
patients are getting well. This 
is a tribute to the small band of 
devoted doctors, nurses and at- 
tendants who are performing the 
herculean task of manning these 
‘institutions. ” 

The letter calls on the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly to 

iv.. their “all-out” support to 
the $41,000,000 increase asked 
by the Administration for the 
Department of Welfare to brin 
the mental hospital up to par all 
for House Bill 670, which would 
set up what Frazier termed “a 
modern system of administration 
among the state hospitals.” 


